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MALAVA AS TtiE NAME OF THE UJJAYINI 
REGION 

By 

D G SiBCAB 

The vast area between Bundelkhand in the east and Rajas 
than in the west has been known as Malwa (Malava) since medieval 
times In the ancient period the eastern part of this territory was 
called Akara or Dasar^a which had its capital at the city of Vidisa, 
modern Besnagar on the Betwa (ancient Vetravati) near Bhilsa in 
Madhya Pradesh The Avanti country having its headquarters at 
Ujjayim on the Sipra also in Madhya Pradesh, was situated in the 
western part of Malwa But when exactly the ancient Avanti and 
Akara Dasarna regions came to be known as Malava (Malwa) has 
not yet been properly investigated The territory could have been 
so called after its occupation by the Malava people 

In the eighth decade of the fourth century B C when Alexander 
the Great of Macedon invaded the north-western regions of Bha 
ratavarsha, the Malavas, called Malloi by the Greeks, are known to 
have been living in the land lying to the north of the confluence of 
the Ravi and the Chenab and were probably confederated with the 
Kshudrakas who inhabited the Mon^omery District of West Paki- 
stan From the said are, the Malavas or at least a large section of 
the tribe, migrated to the Jaipur-Tonk region of Rajasthan This 
movement may have begun during the Indo Greek occupation of 
the Punjab, but seems to have continued down to the Scythian 
conquest of that territory ^ 

Thousands of Malava coins were discovered at the village of 
Nagar (ancient Malavanagara) near Umyara m the Tonk District 
Nagar must have been the chief city of the Malava people though 
their political influence soon spread over wide areas of Rajasthan 
This IS indicated by the discovery of a number of inscriptions bear- 
ing dates in the Knta or Malava era, in different parts of the State ^ 
There is little doubt that the old Avanti and Akara Dasarna regions 
came to be known as Malava due to their contact with these Mala- 
vas But historians do not appear to have any clear idea as 
to when the name Malava became popular in the sense of the 
territory now called Malwa That is why whenever the name 
Malava is noticed in the epigraphic and literary records of the post- 
Gupta age, it i«5 generally regarded as identical with modem Malwa ^ 
But there is evidence to show that this is erroneous 

1 The Age of Imperial Unity p 163 

2 Ibid pp 164 65 

3 Cf The Classical Age pp 98 105 0$ The Age of Imperial Kanauj pp 9 24 26 etc 
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About the beginning of the seventh century A.D., Bariabhatta’s 
Harshacharita speaks of the Khavas as friends of the Gauges of 
West Bengal and as enemies of the Pushyabhutis of Thanesar and 
the Maukharis of Kanauj * The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-tsang, who 
travelled in India in the second quarter of the same century, also 
gives an account of the Mo-la-p’o or Malava country.® The Malavas 
are again mentioned by Ravikirti in the Aihole inscription of 634 A.D. 
as having been defeated by the celebrated Chalul*ya king Pula- 
ke§in II of Badami ® But these contemporary authorities do not 
speak of the same Malava country or people. 

What B^ahhatta meant by ‘Malava’ is clearly indicated by his 
Kadamhari.'^ In this work, Vidi^ on the Vetravati is represented 
as the capital of Malava while Ujjayini on the Sipra is described as 
the chief city of the AvantI (Avanti) country. This shows that 
East Malwa had already become famous as Malava, though West 
Malwa still retained its ancient name Avanti. That this nomen- 
clature of East and West Malwa was not totally forgotten in much 
later times is known from Yasodhara’s commentary on Vatsyayana's 
Kfimosiltra. entitled Jaycmongald, which was composed in the thir- 
teenth century, as well as from the SaktisaAgama-tantra of a still 
later date. Yaiodhara explains Maiftvi (the Malava girls) as ‘born 
in Eastern Malava’ while Auatitikd (the girls of Avanti) is explained 
by him as 'bom in the land of UjjayinI’ and ‘the girls of Western 
Malava’.® The ^aktisangama-tontra likewise applies the names Ma- 
lava and Avanti respectively to East and West Malwa.® 

Hiuen-tsang also distinguishes between Mo-la-p'o (Malava) and 
the Wu-she-yen-na (UjjayinI) territory. But he locates Malava not 
in East Malwa as done by Banabhatta, but in the valley of the river 
Mo-ha i.e. the Mahl in Gujarat, and further says that Kheta (modern 
Kaira) and Anandapura (modem Vadnagar) both in the present 
Gujarat State, formed parts of Malava. Thus, while Banabhatja’s 
Malava lay to the east of Avanti (UjjayinI), Hiuen-tsang places 
Malava to the west of the UjjayinI region. 


After the extirpation of the Sakas of Western India by Chandra- 
gupta n Vikramaditya about the close of the fourth century, East 
and West Malwa were being ruled respectively by the Later Gup- 
tas and the Aulikaras as vassals of the Guptas. Both these rulin«» 
families appear to have belonged to the Malava clan, though the 
clan-name attached itself only to the former probably because two 
contiguous kingdoms could have hardly borne the same name. 


4. Tnpathi, Hwtory of Kanau), pp 51, 65 il. 

5. Watters, Oa Ytnn Chioan{fs Traveb in India, Vol. IL dd 242 IT 

6. Up. Jni. VoL p. 6, verse 22. 

7. H. Siddh^tavlj^sa pp 19 and 183 

8. Cf. VI 5 22 and 24 with Yasodhara’s eomxnentary thereon 

9. Sircar. SindW in fhe Gcogrepht, of Aneient and Medieval India, pp. 
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The Aihole inscription seems to represent the Malavas as the 
neighbours of the La^as who had their headquarters at Navasarika 
(modem Nausari in the Surat District of South Gujarat) and the 
Gurjaras who ruled from the city of Nandipuri m the present Broach 
District in the same neighbourhood. These Malavas therefore appear 
to have lived in Hiuen-tsang’s Malava in the Gujarat region and not 
m East’ Malwa which Is called Malava by Banabhatta. In later re- 
cords, Kakka, viceroy of the Rashtrakuta emperor Govinda III 
(794-814 A.D.), claims to have been stationed in the Lata country 
(South Gujarat) for the purpose of checking Gurjara-Pratihara en- 
croachment into Malava.'o This Malava is apparently Hiuen- 
tsang’s and not Banabhatja’s, since East Malwa could hardly have 
been defended by an officer stationed at a distance in Southern Guja- 
rat. 

In West Malwa, the Hunas subdued the Auhkara feudatories of 
the Guptas about the close of the fifth century, though Yasodharman 
of the Aulikara dynasty re-established the fortunes of the family by 
defeating the Huna king Mihirakula about 532 A.D.” A few deca- 
des later, the Kalachuris of the Narmada valley extended their power 
over Malwa, A charter of Kalachuri gai^aragona was issued 
from Ujjayini in 595 A.D. while his son Buddharaja issued a grant 
from Vaidiia (Vidila) in 608 A.D.’® But Hiuen-tsang states that 
Malava in Gujarat formed a part of the dominions of the Maitraka 
king ^iladitya Dharmaditya (605-09 A D.) of Valabhl (modern 
Wala near Bhavnagar in Kathiawar), while Siladitya’s successor 
Kharagraha I is known to have issued his Virdi plates from Ujja- 
yini in 617 A.D.’® We also know from the Harshachanta and 
the Pushyabhuti inscriptions that the Malava (East Malwa) king 
Devagupta was defeated by king Rajyavardhana of Thanesar about 
605 A.D.’*^ It is not improbable that, about the beginning of the 
seventh century, the Pushyabhutis and Kalachuris were allied 
against a combination of the Maitrakas and Later Guptas Some- 
time later, however, the Ihishyabhuti king Harshavnrdhana seems 
to have occupied both East and West Malwa and compelled the Mai- 
traka king Dhruvasena II Baladitya (629-43 A D.) to become his 
subordinate ally.’® Dhruvasena II Is known to have granted land 
in the district called Malavaka (Malava) apparently in the Mahi 
valley.’® 


10 Jnd Ant.Vol Vn,.p 163 

11. Cf Select iTWCTjptiemj pn 386 11, 301 (verse 43), 3D5 (\er!c C) 

12. Dhandarkar's List of Inscriptions, Nos 120(>-07 » 

13. Cadre. Important Inscription* from the Baroda State VoL I. pp 7 fl The Arya- 
marijvsrJmulaJtalpa (v. S86) includes Ujjayani In STladityas kingdom 

14. IVipathl op ctt. pp (t , 72 

15. Proc A.I.O. Con , Vol XII. p. 525 
IG. Bhandarkar, op ci' Ncs 1146-47 
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The above sketch of the history of Malwa does not throw any 
light on the problem regarding the application of the name Malava 
to ancient Avanti. More important in this respect is the evidence 
furnished by Rajasekhara^s KSvyamTmSinsa composed in the earlier 
half of the tenth century A.D and the Muslim historian Baladhurl 
who wrote his Kitah Futiih ol BuldSn a century earlier. Among 
the territories of Western India, R5ja5ekhara mentions ‘Avanti, 
Vaidiia. Surashtra. Malava, Arbuda, Bhrigukachchha and others’."' ^ 
The list distinguishes Malava from Avanti (West Malwa) and Vaidila 
(East Malva ) and seems to locate the Malava country between Sau- 
rashtra (Kathiawar) and Arbuda (Mount Abu) This Rfalava is no 
doubt Hiucn-tsang’s Malava m the Mah! valley Baladhuri likewise 
distinguishes Ujjayini from Malava when he says that Junayd, the 
Arab governor of Sind, raided about 725 A D certain West Indian 
localities including Bzain (Ujjayini) and aVMalibah (Malava)."'® It 
appears therefore that Malava did not become popular as the name of 
West Malwa even in the first half of the tenth century 


Till the middle of the tenth century, the Pammaras appear to 
have been ruling in the Mahi valley where Hiuen*tsang locates the 
Malava country In 949 A D., the Paramara king Harsha Slyoka 
issued his Harsola plates'® from a camp on the Mahl at the request 
of the ruler of Khetaka (modem Kaira), who was apparently his 
feudatory The same Paramara king claims to have defeated the 
R,*sh(raku(a monarch Khottiga (967-72 A D.) of Manyakheta®®. 
Scholars generally trace the same achievement of the Paramaras 
In a statement of DhanapMa In his Paiyalachchhi (972-73 A.D ) 
according to which the MMavas burnt the city of Munyakhcla®' 
It seems therefore that these Paramaras were regarded as Malavas 
Whether they represented a sect of the ancient Miilava clan or were 
called Malava as rulers of the Malava country in the Mahi valley is 
difficult to determine, though the first alternative seiims to bo more 
probable 


Vakpati Munja, son of Harsha Siyaka, issued a charter from 
Ujjayini in D75 A D.®® His successors ruled over East and West 
Afnlu a for several centuries with the centres of their power in the 
city of Dhara (modern Dhar) and the fort of Map^apa (modem 
Mandu), both in West Malwa. The Paramara kings including Vok- 
pali and Bhoja (1000-55 A.D.) become famous as the lords of 


1". Ki’ C O S , p 9 

18 R»J.Djna>-!e Jfijtcry o/Nc*rthrm Vol I. p 9 

19 nhatirfarkar. No Cl 

W Ep Ud.. Vol 1 pp 13S. 137 (\rr>el2) 

« Hay. ett Vol II pp KW-St 
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Malava In the eleventh century, the Paramara contemporary 
of Chalukya Somesvara I (1043-68 A D ) is called Malavendra in 
Bilhana’s V ihramonkadevacharita (HI 67) while Yadavaprakasa’s 
Vat^ayanU regards Malava and Avanti as identical 24 The popu- 
larity of the name Malava in the sense of West Malwa thus appears 
to date from the Paramara occupation of the territory m the latter 
half of the tenth century A D 


23 Cf the fourteenth century work ProbondhochintOTTumi Tawney s trans. pp 16 

20-30 32; 36 44 etc ,, , , . . . , „ 

24 See Opperts ed, p 36 In the twelfth century Hemachandras Abhidfunui- 
chintamnni (\erse 956) supports the identiScation This worTc gives AVanti as 
another name of Ujjaymi t\erse 976) though the variants Aiantt and AvanU 
are both known to have been used to indicate the country and its capital 



A ZERO MORPHEME IN HINDI 

By 

Vladimir Miltner 

Any morpheme, generally spoken, consists of one or more 
phonemes endowed with some semantic or grammatic meamng 
What form cannot be divided into smaller meaningful parts is a 
morpheme Any morpheme that can. be spoken alone with meaning 
m normal communicative speech is a free form, a fraction that never 
appears by itself with meamng is a bound form 

While inquiring into the Hindi grammar, my attention fell on 
the morphemic structure of some substitute words, namely demon- 
strative, interrogative and relative pronouns, pronominal adjectives 
and adverbs They run as follows yah, vah, /no/, so, /ko/, jo, 
/taun/, kaun /jaun/, ye, ve, te, /je/, is, ns, tis, kts, jis, in un, tin, 
kin, jin, aisa, vaisa, taisd katsa, jatSQ itna, utna, titna, kitna, jitnd, 
ab tab, kab, jab, yaha", talia", tahaP, kahSP, johd", idhar, ttdhar, 
tidhar hidhar jtdhar, yo” tyo" kyo^, jyo** 

What IS so interesting here’ It is their morphemic structure 
forming a fairly accomplished system It is obvious even at first 
glance that there are certain correlations between these words, 
e g y® t® /j®/. or kts fcm Jettna kxdhar But this is not the 
task of my article — here I want to demonstrate the existence of a 
zero morpheme in Hindi 

After having morphemically analyzed the above quoted substl 
tutes with all their morphologic forms, I arrived at such a list of 
their constituent morphemes 

-ab time adverb, — > optionally any particle/ hi bhi, to / 

ah, sg dir pronoun /dial variant -o/ — > optionally any 
particle 

•ah,- place adverb — > -a", -F 

-a sg dir masc marker /used substantivally or adjectivally/, 
— > optionally any particle /hi bhl, fo, sa / 

•a" no emphasis marker — > optionally any particle exceoting 
hi /See -F / 

t- proximity demonstratne marker, /allomorph y-/ > -tn- 

•diiar, -n -s, 

>!W" pi dir fcm marker /used substantivally/, _> optional- 
ly any particle 

-li/o" pi obi fern, marker /used substantivally/, _> any post- 
position or nn\ psrticle follouod by a postposition 
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•i' sg and pi dir and obi fern marker /used adjectivally/, 
sg dir fern marker /used substantivally/, — > optionally any par 
tide 

-t ' sg obi fern marker /used substantivally/, — > any post- 
position or any particle followed by a postposition 

-t" emphasis marker, — > optionally any particle exceptmg ht 
/See a" / 

u- distance demonstrative marker /allomorpK u-/, — > -tn-, 
•dhar, -n, s, 

-Cl pi dir pronoun, — > optionally any particle 
-Oj sg dat or acc marker, — > optionally any particle 
-e,sg obi and pi dir andobl masc marker /used adjectivally/, 
pi dir masc /used substantivally/, — > optionally any partide 
»e", sg obi masc /used substantivally/, — > any post-position 
or any particle followed by a postposition 

•C; adverbization marker, — > optionally any particle 
-nis- quality pronominal adjective. — > -a, -tyan, -ij/o*', 4 ', -t", 
•e'* €"s e<, -o« 

-0 sg dir pronoun sometimes dial , see -oh,, and -aun, — > optio 
nally any particle 

-o" pL obi masc marker /used substantivally/, — > any post- 
position or any particle followed by a postposition 

•aun sg dir def pronoun /dial variant o/, — > optionally any 
particle 

k interrogative marker /allomorph kt-/, — > -ab, -ah-*, 
-ats~, 0, -aun, -yo" 

ki- interrogative marker /allomorph fc-/ — > -tn-, •dfiar, n, -s, 
j- relative marker /allomorph jt/, — -ab -ah,-, -e, /dial/ 
-ais-, o -aun -yon 

ji- relative marker /allomorph j-/ — > -tn-, -dhar -n, s, 
t distance correlative /demonstrative/ marker /allomorphs 
tt~ s,-/, — > ab, -nhf» e,-, ats aun /dial /, -yo" 

ti distance correlative /demonstrative/ marker 'allomorphs 
U, Sr/, — > 'tn., dhar, -n, .$, 

•tn. quantity pronominal adjective — > a, tyu" -lyon. A', t”, 
p’a e", Cf -o" 

•dhar place adverb — > optionally any particle 
n pi obi pronoun, — > any postposition or any particle follow 
ed by a postposition, -he", ho" 

y proximity demonstrative marker 'allomorph t/ — > -ah, 
-ah,., -e, 

•yo" manner adverb — > optionally any particle 
r- distance demonstrative marker /allomorph «/ ah, -ah,- 
p,, nis-, -o 'dial / 
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Sx- distance correlative /demonstrative/ marker /allomorphs 
t , tt-/, ~> o 

s , sg obi pronoun, — > any postposition or any participle 
followed by a postposition, -e, 

-he*' pi dat or acc marker, — > optionally any particle 
.ho" optional suffix, — > any postposition or any particle follow 
ed by a postposition 

The arrow — > shows what must follow the given morpheme 
of the list The string of morphemes goes on as far as the resulting 
form IS able to fill the function of a sentence part, namely the sub 
]ect the predicate, the object, the attribute or the complement It 
is here, where the limit of the morphology and its boundary with 
the syntax may be stipulated All the morphemes listed above 
are so called bound forms and their order is ngidly fixed, features 
of selection, moreover, designate the constituents that may be unit 
ed into a complex form 

As we have seen, the first constituent morpheme expresses 
demonstrativeness /u, y , u , v-/» mterrogativeness /fc- kW rela 
tiveness /j- 31 / or correlativeness /t , Si-/, and only the next 

morpheme or morphemes determine the resulting form as e g a 


pronoun an adjective or an 
forms carefully 

adverb 

Compare however, 

these 

proximity demonstrative 

ab 

aisa 

yo" 

distance demonstrative 

— 

vaisa 

— 

interrogative 

kab 

kaisa 

fcyo" 

relative 

jab 

jaisd 

jyo^ 

correlative /demonstrative/ 

tab 

taisa 

fyo" 


After having compared the interrogative marker k the relative 
marker 3- and the correlative /demonstrative/ marker t-, and also 
the single distance demonstrative marker v » with the forms cb, a'lso 
and yon, it becomes clear enough that the proximity demonstrative 
marker is expressed by nothmg 1 e by zero It is just owing to the 
perfect system that the zero has gained the definite meaning 
here This zero morpheme one of the dialectic “meaningful 2eros’\ 
thus can be considered an allomorph of 1. and y- and should be 
added to the foregoing list of morphemes 



AGNIPURANA AND THE RAMAYANA 

By 

A N. Kbisqna Aiyawgah 


Of the two epics in this country, the Ramayona and the Afahd* 
bharata, the former is the older of the two and is known as 
the first kavya or Adikdvya The Lord’s infinite mercy decided that 
the Ramayana, in 100 crores of verses available in the Satyaloka 
of the four-faced Brahma, should be brought to the earth for the 
benefit of humanity For, the one Supreme entity was bom as the 
son of Dasaratha and was ruling, at that time, over the world ’ The 
Vedas, which treated about Hun and his greatness, descended to the 
earth in the form of the Ramdyana through Sage ValmSki, the Cuckoo 
par excellance,^ to smg the praises of the Lord Sarasvati made her 
first descent in the shape of the kavya through the RomayOTia to 
the earth 3 

The occasion started with Valnuki bemg the witness of a tragedy 
on his way to the river Tamasa for his midday bath, of the death of 
one of two kraunca birds, killed by a hunter ^ His deep sense of 
sorrow burst forth in the form of a classical verse which became 
the bT;a of the whole epic ^ Valmiki returned after his midday 
bath to his asrama and was stiii ruminating over the strange verse 
which he had composed unconsciously — sorrow emanating in the 
shape of a verse® — was surprised and wondering at it, when the 
Creator himself paid him a visit and explained the purpose for his 
coming"^ Only that very morning, Sage Valnuki had heard the 
story of Rdmdy<Pia from Narada, in response to bis own searching 
questions in quest of Brahman e in witnessing the tragedy of the 
kraunca bird he had composed a verse Brahma, the Creator, assur- 
ed the Sage, that what he had composed was not only a good verse 
but a superior verse which contained m it the entire philosophy of 


• This paper forms part of a senes oitiUed Tlaniayana ui the Puranas* 

^ :mwnT ’rnsft ^ I 

4 Hamflyttita (M 1/ J Press Edn. Madra s ii w 9 14. 

5 ihid„ V 15 *n' srfif^sr i 

6 Ibid., I il 18 ^ 1 

7 Ibid. I U w 23-30 

8 Ibid I i w 2-5 
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the RSmSyana epic and of the world He therefore encouraged him 
to write out the story of Rama and Sita and blessed him with all 
the necessary powers of intuition and energy, and knowledge with 
the promise, that this epic would live in this world, as long as the 
rivers and mountains existed in the world, and as long as the Rama 
yana was prevalent In this world, Sage Valmiki would reside in 
the Brahmaloka ® 


Such an important work, which is considered as a basic text 
for the interpretation of philosophical and allegorical problems in 
the explanation of philosophical concepts of the Spirit, Matter and 
the Supreme, has also furnished a forum in the pttranas for a sum- 
mary of its account and narration of the story contained in the epic 
Such a summary is contained in the Mahahharata^^ in the first 
instance The Pap^avas, living in the forest, when deprived of 
their kingdom, as a result of Dharmaputra’s defeat in playing dice 
with Sakum, had to be consoled, and many upakhyanas were 
narrated to Dharmaputra, such as the story of Nala and Damayanti 
etc The Ramet/ctia was also one of them Many of the puranas 
contain accounts of the Rdtnayano story such as the Padmapuraixa, 
the Agnipuraiw, the Bhagfloata purfino, the VtCTupurana, only to 
mention a few Each has adopted its own way of introducing the 
subject and of narrating the story Differences are also visible m 
the narration sometimes in details The account m the Agm~ 
purona is unique in that it follows the same division as the Rama- 
yana of seven sections Each kan^a in the Ramayana is summa- 
rised in a single chapter and is the subject matter of study m the 
present pager’’’ 

The ^Igniptirano in its present version, available to us, is con 
sidered to be a late work and a compilation of many subjects It 
-la ih fact, an encyclopaedia in 383 chapters, with a verse content 
of 11^457 slokas It contains summaries of the Ramdyan<i,’2 Mahd- 
hharata''^ the rules relating to the worship of various deities,’** 
the performance of various types of festivities for the deities, ’s defin- 
ing- the lakianas of the various deities and how they should be 
made for consecration,’ e the reconsecration of temples that had 
fallen into bad days or had gone out of worship or had other defects,’"^ 
mahatmyas of various holy places like J^ayaga,’^ etc It also con- 
tains summaries of the various sastras^uch as Vyakarana’’ jyotisa.^o 


9 Ibjd I u vv 3V38 

10 Mahabharata Vatiaparva Chap 273 to 291 

11 Agnx purana (Anandasrama Senes No 41 ) 1900 chan 5 ll 

12 Agni puraiva chap 5-11 

13 Ihjd chap 12-15 17 Ibid chap G7 

14 Ibid chap 21 23 18 Ibid chan 103 109-7ifi 

15 Ibid chap 33 37 68 78 80 19 Ibid chap 349-367 

16 Ibid chap 38 57 97-102 20 Ibid chap 121-139 
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Vratas,2i expiatory ceremonies,^ Rajadharma.^^ Omens/^ 
Dhanurveda,2«' substantive Law,” medical treatment for trees and 
plants, medical treatment of horses and elephants,^^ toxicology 
the essence of the four vedas,^’ Alankarasastra,32 yoga^a and Brah- 
majnana^**^ or the knowledge of the Supreme There is a chapter on 
Advaitdbrahmavi}nanam^= which is a narration of the story of Ja^a- 
bharata and the king of Smdhu and Sauvira Rahugana (cf Bhopa- 
vatam, V, sargas 10 13) The is summarised in 57 verses 

There is one chapter called Yamagtta^^*^ and closes with the 
mahatmpc- of the Agnipuratia itself xhe list is only illustrative 
and not exhaustive 

In fact, the puraiia can be called a compendium and a handbook 
for quick reference to those who are conversant with the entire field 
of Hindu Sacred literature, both for the Brahmana and the K?atriya, 
who IS actually ruling over the country There is not one chapter 
which will not be useful, either to the one or the other, of the two 
classes Particularly, m an age which believed m the efficacy of 
the mantras Santis, prayaseittas, fulfilment of desires through 
the japa of Vedic mantras, the work is a mme of information and a 
practical manual and guide Substantive Law and procedure get 
five chapters 

The story of Rama is dealt with m seven chapters from the 
fifth to the eleventh, one kanija of the origmal bemg summarised m 
one chapter The summary of the Balakan^a is given in 15 verses, 
including the introductory verse, Ayodhyakajjt^a is in 51 verses 
Arapya 24, KL$kindha 17, Sundarakanda 33, Yuddhak^da 35 and 
Uttaral^da 14 verses, making a total of 179 verses in all The 
verses are all m anustup and the longer metres are not found m 
use The narration is simple, and m some cases the verses in the 
original epic are found repeated here (eg Agnipurdna, vm 6 8) 

The summary of the Balak^da starts from Dasaratha whose 
descent is traced from Lord Narayana through Brahma, Marici, 
Kaiyapa Vivasvan and his son Vaivasvata Manu In that family 
was born Dasaratha and Lord Narayana took the decision to be born 
as the four sons of Dasaratha, for pumsbing Havana and killing him 
The arrival at Ayodhya of Sage Visvamitra to claim Ramachandra 
from Dasaratha for the protection of his sacrifice the killing of Tataka 
on the way, the imtiation of Ramacandra and Laksmana into the 


21 Ibid chap IT"? 200 205 207 

22 Ibid chap 168 174 

23 Ibid chap 223 228 239 2J2 

24 Ibid chap 230 

25 Ibid chap 238 

26 Ibid chap 249-252 

27 Ibid chap 252 258 

\ 2R Ibid chap 282 

\ 29 Ibid chap 287 292 


203 30 Ibid, chap 294 297 

31 Ibid chap 2S9-262 

32 Ibid Chap 343-347 

33 Riid chap 372-376 
S4 Ibid chap 377 379 

35 Ibid chap. 380 

36 Ibid chap 381 
36a Ibid., chap 382 

37 Ibid chap 383 
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mysteries of astras, the protection of the yaga and the death of 
Subahu and the use of Manavastra^® which created a lasting im- 
pression in Manca’s mind, against Marica, the trek to Mithila in 
the company of Sage Visvamitra and others, the breaking of the 
Saiva bow, marriage of Sita and Rama and the marriages of all the 
brothers the encounter with Parasurama on the way back to Ayo- 
dhya ending in the victory of the son of Dasaratha and Parasurama’s 
recognition of Ramacandra’s superiority, entering Ayodhya in 
triumph with the newly wedded couples, are all narrated m as 
brief a manner as possible in 15 verses A notable omission, in the 
sequence of events, is the emancipation of Ahalya which is con- 
sidered as one of the most important anecdotes For, in that very 
kanda when he started with Visvamitra for the protection of his 
sacrifice Tataka, a woman was killed as a preliminary to the mam 
act And when they were coming near the outskirts of Mithila, 
Visvamitra drew the attention of Rama and desired that he should 
visit the asrama of Sage Gautama and release Ahalya from the 
curse of the sage In most narrations — though they may be brief — 
this item generally finds a place The omission of such an event is 
to be noted 


The second kanda — Ayodhyakanda, is summarised in 51 verses 
and starts with the preparations for the coronation of Rama as Yuva 
raja, which is obstructed by Kaikeyi-*’ The antagonism of Man- 
thara to Rama is explained in a verse She was punished by Rama 
by being dragged by her legs for her fault,'*^ and this created an 
enmity in her mind — an enmity which was useful for serving his pur 
pose of Ravanavadha, for which he had incarnated himself Val- 
miki does not indicate the reason for the extraordinary enmity 
which Manthara developed towards Rama He called her a jnattr 
dost and yatojatd *^ — a somebody whose identity was of no conse- 
quence in matters royal Born of unknown parents and brought 


38 Agnipurcnfl v 8 

39 In the Ra^hxtwragadya. Venkatanalha describes the occasion of Ahalya’s union 
With Gautama m the following passage- 

40 Ram&ytina I Sargas 48 49 

41 Ibid n IX XIV 

42 Agntpurona vi, 8 

5Pt f ^ THT ^ It 
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up in the palace of Kaikeyis father she was sent along with 
Kaikeyi at the time of her marriage with Dasaratha — as a servant 
to serve the personal interests of Kaiheyi But, unfortunately, in 
this instance, she held the field firm, to the discomfiture of all con- 
cerned, and caused a revolution in the family circle and the king- 
dom One may heap many abuses on her but she stood firm m her 
resolve, and trained her ward Kaikeyl to play her part well in con- 
summating her desire She was ptimanly mterested m saving her 
self from the kingship of Rama and requested Kaikeyi to save 
Bharata, Bharata's mother Kaikeyi and Manthara from the un- 
desirable situation, according to her ■*3» 

Bharata's return to the kingdom at the commands of Vasi?tha 
gave him the opportumty to appraise the situation The text of 
the purfina runs 

Drstva sasokam Kaikeyim nindayamasa duhkhitah/ 

Akirtih patita murdhm Kausalyam ca prasamsa ca//**** 
There appears to be a mistake here, for, the reading should be 
tuasoJcdm i e Bharata found his mother Kaikeyi without soka or grief 
at the death of Dasaratha her husband, and this agrees with the 
text of Valmiki 

The purana mcludes m its account of the Ayodhyakanda the 
Kakasura upakhyana'^® — aiming the Bxahmastia at Kaka- 
sura who, finding no other protector, came back and fell at the 
feet of Eama, who, out of sheer mercy, made him loose one eye and 
spared his life Valmiki introduces this incident through the mouth 
of Sita when she narrates to Hanuman, the concern Bama had for 
her^® He who punished Kakasura for a lesser offence with the 
Brahmastra should keep quiet and allow Ravana to escape proper 
punishment was a strange phenomenon and was beyond her to 
digest easily It would show his indifference She also directed 

cially for the purpose of obstructing the easy coronation of R^a for it was 
their intention that it should succeed the death of Ravana The killing of Havana 
the main object of the avotara should be com^deted before Rama started his 
reign Cf PadmapuraTia 

43a Agnipumtitt vi 12-13 
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Hanuman to mention the mcident as a remembrancer, an item 
which was bound to recall tender memories to his mind and act 
as a scintillating agent provocateur to make a determined attempt 
against Havana It is to be noted, that what is found m the Valrmki 
Ramayana m the Sundarakan^a has been shifted in the present 
version of AgnipuTana to the middle of Ayodhyakan^a, where the 
life of Rama with Sita and l.ak?maoa at Citrakuta is described 

The visit to the asrama of Atn and Sita meeting Anasuya find 
their narration in the two sargas of the Ayodhyakanda of Valmiki at 
the end of the kanda The last sarga describes the entrance into 
the Dandakaranya A small change is found in the puri-na ac- 
count of Aranyahanda by starting from the departure of Vasi^tha, 
Bharata and the three wives of Dasaratha and the visit of Rama 
to the asrama of Sage Atn The first person to meet Rama in 
the Daijdaka forest was Viradha who was killed This incident is 
omitted though it is considered an important event in the progress 
of RAma through the forest It is noteworthy that Viradha met 
with his end when Rama entered the Dandaka forest and Kabandha, 
another Raksasa was killed by the brothers, when they left it for 
meeting Sugriva on the shores of the Pampa Lake 

Kabandha informed Rama that Saban was waiting for him**® 
and Rama visited her asrama and accepted her puja^a Valmiki 
mentions this at the end of the Aranyakanda, whereas the purS'^a 
puts it at the beginning of the Ki§kmdhakanda Similarly, Sunda- 
rakanda in Valnuki starts with descnption of Hanuman attempting 
to cross the ocean®'' The discussion as to who should undertake 
the work, the capacity of each to cross over, the final decision to 
request Hanuman arrived at by the intelligent counsel of Jambavan, 
form part of the Kigkindhakanda Sargas 64-67 The puranic 
account begins the advice of Sampati to look for Sita in Lanka, in 
the AsoTcavamka and the council of the vanara leaders delibe- 

46a Ramaytmo, H Sarga cxix. 

47 Agnxpurana vii L 
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rating -over the question of how to cross the ocean and who should 
cross It. -AgnipuTaya, ix, U 

Sampativacanam srutva hanuman=angadadayah 
Abdhim dr^tva’bruvan teTadhiih lahghayet ko nu jlvayet. 

‘ The triumph of Indrajit in binding Hanuman is mentioned as the 
result of Nagapasji-2 apparently a mistake for Brahmostra for Hanu- 
man had received a boon that no astra could bind him or harm 
or maim him Even the Brahmastra — the prince among astras 
would bind him only once, in his life. Indrajit bound him with 
Brahmastra as he found that Hanuman was not amenable to any 
other astra.®3 The Raksasas, who followed Indrajit, were foolish 
enough to tie him down with ropes, which was the signal for the 
astra to get loosened, for Brahmastra never required the help of 
other materials in its work, and if such help was sought, the astra 
simply became ineffective and did not operate.®^ This, Indrajit 
understood, while his followers did not. And since Hanuman was 
not under the controlling influence of the astra, it was easy for him 
to throw out the Raksasas finally and burn the city of Lanka.®* 

In VSlmiki’s division of the kandas, the Yuddhakanda begins 
as a continuation of Rama and Hanum^ in conversation with each 
other, the latter recounting to Rama the message of SIta ce Rama 
felt that he should honour the person who had worked wonders, 
had achieved the incredibly impossible event of reaching LahkS 
and meeting SItSdevI and of coming back with a message from her, 
after teaching a sound lesson to Havana. For, in one night, Hanu- 
man had killed one fourth of the total forces of Havana. Rama 
embraced Hanuman as a reward for the services rendered by him 

52. Affni, IX, 18 qfir || 
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to Rama^^ In the language of philosophic significance, the union 
of the spirit with the Supreme is the final goal Rama as Para- 
mStma gave his embrace to Hanuman and made him as part of him 
self Vibhi^ana coming and surrendering himself to Rama and the 
construction of the bridge across the ocean by Nala, on the advice 
of the Lord of the Ocean, form part of the Yuddhakanda ® while 
the Agnipuratta takes over the Sundarakanda to this point, be- 
ginning the next kanda with the message sent through Angada to 
Havana, to surrender Sita to Kama 

The next two kandas, Yuddha and Uttara, are summaries which 
run concurrently with the Valmiki Ramayana^ of which the present 
account is a summary, for, the pratijiia of Agni at the begmning of 
the fifth chapter is that he will recount Rdmayana as told by Valmiki 

In an attempt to summarise the salient points, occurring m a 
work of seven main divisions, running into 24 ODD verses the Agni 
purana had reduced the story to 179 verses In the larger scheme 
of the Agmpurntio the first four chapters contain accounts upto the 
storv of the avatara of Parasurama and from the twelfth chapter, 
the story of the avatara of Krsna is narrated In between the two 
comes the account of the Ramfiyana Chapter thirteen starts the 
story of the Mahabharata While brief account of the Ramayana 
IS eminently readable and contains the mam events of the story 
some omissions have been noted as also some rearrangement of the 
material of the kandas The last verse recommends the hearing 
of the original work, in full, for attaining Heaven 6® 

From the above discussion, it is amply clear, that the Agnipur^na 
contains certain differences m the arrangement of the material in 
the kandas while essentially retaining the story and its chrono 
logy as found m the work of Valmiki It should be remembered 
57 Ibid VI 1 w 1-15 w 12 15 
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to Rama In the language of philosophic significance, the union 
of the spirit with the Supreme is the final goaL Hama as Para- 
matma gave his embrace to Hanuman and made him as part of him* 
self Viblusana commg and surrendering himself to Rama and the 
construction of the bridge across the ocean by Nala, on the advice 
of the Lord of the Ocean, form part of the Yuddhakaij^a-e while 
the Agnipiirfina takes over the Sundaraka^d^i tt> this point, be- 
ginning the next kaijda with the message sent through Angada to 
Havana, to surrender Sita to Rama 

The next two kai?das, Yuddha and Uttara, are summaries which 
run concurrently with the Valimki Rdmdyaiui, of which the present 
account is a summary, for, the pratijna of Agni at the beginmng of 
the fifth chapter is that he will recount Rdmdyana as told by Valmiki 

In an attempt to summarise the salient points, occurring m a 
work of seven main divisions, running into 24,000 verses the Agni- 
piirojia had reduced the story to 179 verses In the larger scheme 
of the Agnipurana the first four chapters contain accounts upto the 
storv of the avatara of Paraiurama and from the twelfth chapter, 
the story of the avatara of Kr$na is narrated In between the two 
comes the account of the Ram^yana Chapter thirteen starts the 
story of the flfohafaharata While brief account of the Rdtnaj/ana 
IS eminently readable and contains the mam events of the story 
some omissions have been noted as also some rearrangement of the 
material of the kandas The last verse recommends the hearing 
of the origmal work, in full, for attaining Heaven 

From the above discussion, it is amply clear, that the Agnipurana 
contains certam differences in the arrangement of the material in 
the kandas, while essentially retaining the story and its chrono- 
logy as found m the work of Valmiki It should be remembered. 
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to Rama In the language of philosophic significance, the union 
of the spirit with the Supreme is the final goal, Rama as Para- 
matma gave his embrace to Hanuman and made him as part of him 
self Vibhisana coming and surrendering himself to Rama and the 
construction of the bridge across the ocean by Nala, on the advice 
of the Lord of the Ocean, form part of the Yuddhakan^a ® while 
the Agnipuroac takes over the Sundarakaij^a to this point, be- 
gmmng the next kanda with the message sent through Angada to 
Havana, to surrender Sita to Rama 

The next two kandas, Yuddha and Uttara, are summaries which 
run concurrently with the Valmiki Ramayana^ of which the present 
account is a summary, for, the pTattjna of Agni at the begmmng of 
the fifth chapter is that he will recount RSmayana as told by Valmiki 

In an attempt to summarise the salient points, occurring m a 
work of seven mam divisions, runnmg into 24,000 verses the Agni 
pnrana had reduced the story to 179 verses In the larger scheme 
of the Agntpurana the first four chapters contain accounts upto the 
story of the avat^a of Paraiurama and from the twelfth chapter, 
the story of the avatara of Kr$na is narrated In between the two 
comes the account of the RaTnaycna Chapter thirteen starts the 
story of the Mahabh^rata While brief account of the Romayapa 
IS eminently readable and contains the main events of the story 
some omissions have been noted as also some rearrangement of the 
material of the kandas The last verse recommends the hearing 
of the original work, in full, for attaining Heaven 

From the above discussion, it is amply clear, that the Affnipwrano 
contains certain differences m the arrangement of the material in 
the kandas while essentially retaining the story and its chrono- 
logy as found m the work of Valmiki It should be remembered 
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to Rama In the language of philosophic significance, the union 
of the spirit with the Supreme is the final goaL Rama as Para- 
matma gave his embrace to Hanuman and made him as part of him- 
self Vibhi^ana coming and surrendering himself to Rama and the 
construction of the bridge across the ocean by Nala, on the advice 
of the Lord of the Ocean, form part of the Yuddhakan^a ^ while 
the Agnipurana takes over tlie Sundarak5i>^a to this point, be- 
gmnmg the next kanda with the message sent through Angada to 
Havana, to surrender Sita to Rama 

The next two kaij^as, Yuddha and Uttara, are summaries which 
run concurrently with the Valmiki Ramcyana, of which the present 
account is a summary, for, the pTottjnd of Agni at the beginning of 
the fifth chapter is that he will recount Ramayana as told by Valmiki 

In an attempt to summarise the salient points, occurring in a 
work of seven mam divisions, running into 24,000 verses the Agni* 
pura^ia had reduced the story to 179 verses In the larger scheme 
of the Agmpurana the first four chapters contain accounts upto the 
story of the avatara of Parasurama and from the twelfth chapter, 
the story of the avatara of Kr$na is narrated In between the two 
comes the account of the Rom%ano Chapter thirteen starts the 
story of the MahcbhSrata While brief account of the RoTnayana 
IS eminently readable and contains the mam events of the story 
some omissions have been noted as also some rearrangement of the 
material of the kan^as The last verse recommends the hearing 
of the original work, m full, for attaining Heaven®® 

From the above discussion, it is amply clear, that the Agnipurana 
contains certain differences m the arrangement of the material in 
the kandas while essentially retaining the story and its chrono- 
logy as found m the work of Valmiki It should be remembered 
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that the pratijha at the beginning of the summary is to summarise 
the Rdmayana of Valmiki But the differences, which have been 
noted above, certainly do point out to some other version of Val- 
miki Rdmayana, than the southern recension, with which it has been 
compared, in this paper The various additions of the southern 
recension do not exhibit any of these differences But when the edi- 
tion of the Valmiki Rdmayana, published by the VVR Institute, 
Hoshiarpur, is compared with the summary in the Agntpurana, it is 
seen, that the arrangement of the kandas closely follows that text 
Two points emerge (i) The Agntpurana version of the Rdmayana 
does not follow the arrangement of the southern recension of that 
work (ii) The North-western recension of the Rdmayana of Val- 
miki, as published by the Hoshiarpur Institute, in its present form, 
IS earlier than the Agntpurana which contams the summary of that 
version. 



THE NARRATIVE OF RAMA IN THE 
JAIN TRADITION* 

By 

H C BhayaSI 


Works based on the Jainistic versions of the narrative of Rania 
are numerous and extensive They are spread over some seven- 
teen centuries and encompass more than eight languages Adequate 
study of this vast amount of material would demand extensive and 
intensive labours of several scholars Even so, the work actually 
done so far in the subject is not inconsiderable There have been 
several studies — some quite elahorate, others oi a limited nature — 
dealing with the comparative-histoncal problems ' Keeping the 
requirements of the seminar m view the present account is intended to 
be more informative than critical, and is confined to the general 
and comparative-historical aspects of the subject There was there- 
fore little for me to do than to paraphrase the findmgs and con- 
clusions already arrived at m the previous studies 

There is no one single Jam tradition of the Rama-story, uniform 
m all respects We have to distinguish no less than three considerably 
different versions, with a few sub-versions or minor variants One 
of the three mam versions is a direct descendent of the Standard or 
Valmiki version (VR), while the other two, even through deriving 
from the same, have undergone some basic alterations — one can rather 
say, ‘transformations’, — which make them characteristically dis- 
tinct and peculiarly Jainistic 

The version we find in Vimalasuri's Paumacariya (VPc) is the 
earliest available Jam version, and most characteristic It is m 
Prakrit and probably not later than third cent A D Earlier than 
that there might have been current some Samgraha-gathas — tradi- 
tional mnemonic verses — possibly stringing together the names of 
chief characters and cryptic references to main incidents of the 
Rama story Vimala’s work seems to be the first full-fledged lite- 
rary composition on this theme The Jain canonical literature, 
though conversant with several episodes of the Krsna-carita, lacks 
any explicit reference to any character or incident of the Rama- 


• Paper read at the Ramayana Seminar heJd under the auspices o{ the Sanskrit 
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carita ^ The general outline and pattern of the narrative in VPc , 
with chief landmarks and their sequence, are basically the same as 
wc find m VR Rama’s parentage, birth, marriage with Sita and exile 
to the forest along with Lak^mana and Sita, Sita s abduction by 
Ravaija, Hanumat’s mcssengership, Rama's alliance with Sugriva, 
invasion of Lanka, Ravanas defeat and death, scandal about Sita 
and her rejection, birth of X^va and Kusa, Site’s ordeal these are 
basic also in VPc But the divergences too between VPc and VR 
are farreachmg and quite numerous One can compile a huge 
catalogue of them. But such a catalogue by itself would fail to 
convey the full sigmficance of the divergences The additions, 
omissions and alterations affected by Vimala (or any of his prede- 
cessor) in hvs source-narrative can be understood only if we relate 
tliem to the aims and objectives that motivated his effort The 
concern of the Jam tradition was to prepare and provide for its 
followers a version of the quite popular and important R^a> 
narrative, which would be acceptable as truly and authentically 
Jaimstic To achieve this end the overall frame, orientation and 
atmosphere of the Rama-story of the Vedic-Brahmanic tradition 
was to be altered and replaced 

In Its earlier form the Rama-story may have been just a heroic 
legend, but in VR as preserved to us, it is already linked up with the 
Avatdra doctrine The Hama of the Bala and Uttara is an 

incarnation of Vi$nu Moreover there is a substantial admixture 
of Purai?ic myths and legends that are pervaded wltli Vedic-Brahma- 
mc spirit and atmosphere Ramacanta, it is true, has not become 
integral with the Puranic tradition to the same extent as Krsna- 
carita Even then its close kinship with the Puranas and the Maha- 
bharata is quite patent 

Jam Ramayapa too shares this Purapic character Some of 
the works are actually designated as PurcTw (e g Padmapurava, 
RCmayanapurana ) It has also some dynastic lists and legends and 
numerous side-episodcs But naturally the spirit and atmosphere 
are Jainistic All the characters m VPc includmg Daiaratha, Janaka, 
RaVtina, Sugriva, Hanumat and their families are devout Jamas 
Jam ascetics loom large on the whole course of the narrative 
and throughout opportunities have been frequently provided for 
preaching principles of Jainism and inculcating Jam doctrines 

The Jam conception of the Supreme Divinity is basically diffe- 
rent from the Vcdic Brahmanic conception Jainism has no place 
for a dinne creator and Lord of the creation Jain theology has no 
Supremo God presiding over the destinies of the Universe The 

2 Only SamavdiwAotti the fourth aAsa of the -lalo Canon, mentions at Sutra 54 in a 
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liighest state of being in Jamism is that of the Siddhas or Muktas 
Siddhas have no dealings with the transmigratory world Hence 
there is no scope m Jamism for the Avatara doctrine, and the Jam 
Rama can be no more than an illustrious human hero Further the 
Jamas too have worked up the Rama-narrative into an overall my- 
thological frame, which is of course different in spirit and atrao 
sphere from the Vedic-Brahmanic frame The Jam scheme of 
mythology and legendary Umvcrsal History is much more syste- 
matized and thoroughgoing The mythological and hagiological 
literature of the Jamas has as its core works called Afahdpurd-Tia and 
Purana A Mahapuraga gives biographies of 63 Great Men, known 
as Mahapuru$a, Uttama-puru?a, or 6alakapuru§a They comprise 
24 Urthankaras, 12 Cakravartjns 9 BaJadevas, 9 Vasudevas and 9 
Prativasudevas 3 Each aeon charactenzed by the appearance of 
this fixed number of Mahapuni^as In the current aeon appeared 
‘nrthankaras beginning with R^abha and ending with Vardhamana 
Mahavira The Urthankaras are human beings who have 
attained spiritual perfection (absolute knowledge) and who 
preach and teach the Right Path to all the living beings 
So far as their function of estabbshing, upholding and spreadmg of 
Dharma, and counteracting Adharma is concerned, they correspond 
to the Avataras of Vedic Hinduism, though among themselves 
the 'nrthankara'^ have no connection They are not memfesta* 
tions of the same essence In addition to the Tirthnkaras, there 
have appeared in the current aeon twelve Cakravartms or Universal 
Monarchs, beginning with Bharata and ending with Brahmadatta 
The Cakravartms establish their sovereignty over all the six divi- 
sions of the Bharatavarsa through the power of their fourteen Ratnas 
(ob 3 ects and agencies endowed with marvellous magic powers) and 
nine Treasures Their worldly power, pomp, pleasures and glory 
are the highest among the earthly beings 

Vasudevas have half the status and power of the Cakravartms, 
so they are also called Ardhacaknns In alliance with their elder 
brothers, Baladevas, they overpower and kill their opposites, the 
the Prativasudevas and establish their sway over three divisions of 
Bharatavarsa, through the power of their seven Ratnas In the cur 
rent aeon there appeared nine sets of Vasudeva, Baladeva and Prati- 
vasudeva Rama, Laksmana and Havana made up the eighth set, 
while Baladeva, Krgna and Jarasandha formed the ninth set Bala 
devas are of gentle and sobre temperament, while Vasudevas are 
violent and impetuous So the former immediately or mediately 
attain liberation while the latter have to suffer m hell prior to 

^ S’SvS'L excluded and the number of the Mahapuru^as 
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thcjr liberation Here loo some semblance to the AvatAra doctrine 
IS created by the cyclic character of the emergence of Baladevas, 
Vasudevas and PraUvasudevas» though again they too have no con- 
nection among themselves 

Consistent with this conception, Rama and Laksmana enjoy 
all the power and glory due to their status Like any great monarch 
both of them are highly polygamous Rama, like all Baladevas, 
had eight thousand wives with Sita, Prabhavati, Ratinibha and gn- 
dama as the chief queens Laksmana, like all Vasudevas, had 
sixteen thousand 

The monkeys and monsters typyfied by Sugnva, Hanumat, 
Ravaija and their followers arc basic^y mythical elements of the 
origmal legend which underlay VR From the familiar human 
world of the first two Kansas of VR, we suddenly enter quite a 
strange world of humanized beasts and monsters of the latter Kansas 
These mythical elements did not fit m with the Jam view of the 
world which has a strong rationalistic strain And from a common- 
sense point of view too, defeating of powerful man eatmg monsters 
by crude beasts and mere humans was quite absurd, unless one 
conceived it on a purely mythical or divine plane So the Jam 
tradition introduced numerous changes in the source-version to 
make it acceptable to rationality and commonsense, even at the 
unrealized cost of losmg some of its imaginative and weird appeaL 
The Vanaras and Rak$asas were turned by the Jamas into Vidy^ 
dharas These latter were human beings that had acquired, through 
austerities and mortification, superhuman or magical powers, which 
enabled them to fly m the sky, to assume vanous forms, to create 
and use magic missiles etc etc The Vidyadhara dynasty which 
flourished m the Vanara-dvipa ( Monkey Island’) and which adopt- 
ed the monkey as a dynastic emblem was known as the Vanaras, 
while the Vidyudharas who established a kingdom in the Ilak§asa- 
dvipa came to be known as RJksasas Far from tiicre being any 
beastliness or cannibalism about them, they were rather highly 
intelligent and developed humans And the Jain tradition has 
s>stcmatically used this device to rationalize the Ram^ story Thus 
Sugnva, Hanumat and Havana are all Vidyadhara kings As the 
crossing of the ocean was no problem for the Vidyadharas the in 
cident of laying a bridge over the ocean finds no place m the Jam 
account But instead we find there Samudro and Setu as two 
Vidyadhara Chiefs loyal to Havana and hostile to Rama, ruling at 
Velandhara cit>' m the midst of the ocean They attack the forces 
of Rima and Laksmana which were on their way to invading Lanka 
They are defeated by Nala and Nila Similarlv Jamas found it 
unacceptable that RAvana, even with all his power could o\orpower 
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Indra and other Lokapalas like Yama, Varupa etc Gods of Jam 
mythology are infimtely superior in power to any human, be he 
even a Vidyadhara So Indra, Yama, Varujpa etc whom Havana 
IS credited to have vanquished were according to the Jam tradition 
no more than just names of different Vidyadhara chiefs A power- 
ful Vidyadhara King created all his paraphernalia in imitation of 
the celestial Indra, because he claimed the status of terrestrial 
indra So he adopted the name Indra. called his elephant Airavata, 
designated his various feudatories as Yama, Varuna etc and so 
on It was this Vidyadhara king parading as Indra, and not the 
celestial one that was defeated along with his subordinates by 
Havana 

Most of the other traits too of Havana are changed Tlie 
Havana of VR is not a ten-headed monster of hideous appearance 
As a powerful Vidyadhara king he is endowed with most attrac- 
tive physical and mental qualities His designations Dasamukha, 
Dasagnva etc are in fact to be taken metaphorically and not hteral- 
ly, and according to the Jam tradition there hangs a story about it 
As a child Havana was precociously strong and adventurous Still 
just a newly<bom babe, he once rolled out of his bed and caught 
hold of a wonder necklace The necklace, handed down in the 
family line since generations, was guarded by one thousand Nagas 
and it could not be worn so far by any Vidyadhara king As the 
mother put the wander necklace around the child's neck, there were 
produced nine reflections of his face in the nine gems of the neck- 
lace And hence he came to be called Dasamukha, etc 

And it IS on these very grounds that Vimala criticizes m Pc 
the orthodox version of the Rama story He declares it to be falsi- 
fied and full of absurdities on the following grounds How could 
Raksasas who were pious Jamas descended from noble Vidyadhara 
families and who possessed enormous power through their mastery 
of Vidyas, be killed by mere monkeys’ Again it is height of 
absurdity to represent ^vana, whose prowess was comparable to 
Indra’s, as a blood drinking monster, or to describe Kumbhakarna, 
who was learned in all the iSastras, as sleepmg continuously for six 
months unperturbed even if elephants pushed him and pots of oil 
were poured m his ears, and when awakened swallowing buffaloes, 
elephants human bemgs one and all that he could lav his hand's 
on How again could Havana be represented as conquering Indra 
who is powerful enough to uproot the whole of Jambudvipa and 
to reduce his opponent to ashes at the mere thought of him It is 
also false to depict Rama, who was highly pious, as lulling a golden 
deer or as deceitfully killing Valin for the sake of Sugnva and Tara 
Further it runs counter to reason to believe that monkeys could 
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build a bridge over the ocean The popular version of the Rama- 
carita was thus according to Vimala full of absurdities, falsifications, 
misrepresentations and elements contrary to sense 

And this outlook has changed Havana from a sinful, wicked, 
tyrranical monster to a noble, pious and powerful Vidyadhara king, 
whose conduct had no other blemish except abducting Sita 

Several other characters also have undergone a similar transfor- 
mation It is not any Manthara-inspired mtngue which leads Kai- 
keyi to ask throne for Bharata and exile for Rama According to 
the VPc version, Bharata expressed a strong desire to renounce the 
world and become a monk in the footsteps of Dasaratha, and it was 
with a view to forestall this step of Bharata that Kaikeyi contrived 
to saddle him with the responsibility of kmgship As to Rama’s 
exile to the forest, it was Rama's voluntary decision, out of his love 
for Bharata 

So too the Valm of VPc is quite different from the Valm of 
VR Accordmg to the Jam tradition Valm was an exceptionally 
powerful Vidyadhara king, who humbled the pride of RAvana in 
an encounter, and thereafter renounced the world Practising auste- 
rities he attained liberation It was another Vidyadhara called 
Sahasagati who, enamoured of Tara, assumed, through magic power, 
the form of Sugriva, ousted the real Sugriva and usurped his queen 
and kingdom Rama killed this phoney Sugnva This orientation 
absolves both Valm and Rama from all guilt Rama has also nothmg 
to do with killing Sambuka According to VPc, Sambuka was a 
son of Ravaija’s sister Candranakha (same as the Surpanakha of VR) 
He was practising austerities for acquiring the magic sword Surya- 
hasa, when he was quite accidently killed by Laksmana 

The few typical and basic alterations described above would 
suffice to give some idea of the general orientation of the Jam Rama- 
carita As to the spirit and atmosphere pervading the Jam versions, 
following pomts are easily noted Omission of the typically Brah 
manic episodes like the legends of Vasistha and Visvamitra, Agastya 
etc addition of anti-Brahmanical legends pertaining to the origin 
of sacrifice and Havana’s destruction of Marutta’s sacrifice, addition 
of episodes implying devotion to and veneration for Jam religion 
interspersing the narrative with sermons of Jain monks, depicting 
numerous characters as devout Jamas, as renouncing the world 
and becoming Jam monks, as worshipping at Jam shrines and holy 
places, describing past and future births of the characters wherein 
functioning of the law of Karma is given Jamistic prominence, the 
emphasis throughout on the doctrine of Ahimsa — all these create a 
characteristically Jam atmosphere 
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My observations so far have kept in view only Vimala’s 
version of the Rama-caxita It is the principal and most im- 
portant Jain version and is followed generally and for the most 
part by the PadmapuroTio of Ravi^eija (678 AD ) and Tn^a^ttSalakd- 
purrt^a carita of Hemacandra (1060-72 AD) in Sanskrit, Paumo- 
carui of Svayambhu in Apabhramsa (9th cent AD), and Ka/wuaU 
of Bhadresvara (Hth of 12th cent A D ) m Prakrit 

Another Jam version of the Rama story is contained m the 
Vttarapurana of Gimabhadra (878 A D ) in Sanskrit, which is fol- 
lowed by Pu^padanta in his Mahapuruna (965 A D ) m Apabrliainba 
The version found in the Vasudevahtn^i of Sanghadasa (c 6lh cent ) 
IS closest to Valmiki’s and one found m the CQupannomafwpunsa- 
canya (868 A D ) follows this with a few elements imported from 
the Vimala tradition Obviously, the force of the popular tradition 
of Ramayana proved irresistible and overwhelming Gunabhadra’s 
version is abbreviated, and in several points deviates from both 
Valmiki and Vimala According to it Hama was a son of Dasaratba’s 
queen Subala and Lak^ma^a of Kaikeyi Bbarata and Satrughna 
were born of 'some other’ queens There is no reference to the 
difference or dispute as to who should succeed Dasaratha, nor to 
Rama s exile Rama and Lak$mana once went to the earlier State 
Capital Varanasi, when Ravaqa, assuming the form of Rama abduct- 
ed Sita from the city park It was Narada who had incited him to 
this act by pointing out to him the fact that the most beautiful Sita 
was given to Rama and he (Havana) was totally ignored We have 
here after Valmiki the incident of Manca assuming the form of 
golden deer Like Valmiki’s version too, Havana has here a wicked, 
violent, voluptuous and oppressive character Valin also is here 
moulded following Valmiki rather than Vimala The Jam versions are 
divided with respect to Havana’s character Some depict him as 
virtuous, some as wicked These conflicting conceptions he also at 
the he.svs of the waveevng Javn ttadvtion about the oi 

Prativasudevas among the Salakapuru^as and the resulting total 
of fifty four or sixty three Regarding Site’s birth and origin too 
there are basic differences In the VPc she is born to Janaka in a 
natural manner But according to the Vasudevahnidt, JJttarapurana 
etc Sita was a daughter of Ravana and Mandodari She was aban- 
doned because her birth portended destruction to whole of her 
family including Havana She was found and reared by Janaka 

There are numerous other differences of details which it is not 
necessary here to touch upon or describe 

In concluding it may be observed that the differences found in 
the Jam versions have the same significance as those found m the 
Vedic Brahmanic versions If a legend or narrative has to preserve 
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its living and inspiring appeal and influence over centuries, it has 
got to be dynamic and responsive to the changes in the ideals, tastes, 
norms of behaviour, mores and traditions of the people. Most of 
the numerous significant developments in the Rima-narrative 
throughout the "more than two thousand years of its existence would 
find adequate explanation in the sociological, religious, cultural and 
ethical changes extending over that period. 
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SOME FOREIGN LOAN WORDS^ IN 
PUSPADANTA’S APABHRAMSA 

By 

Eatna. N Sum an 


We have briefly dealt with the concept and scope of the term 
Desi or Desya word m our article ‘Some Onomatopoeias from Pu^pa- 
danta s Mahapuraija’ ' Here, we shall consider from Pu?padanta’s 
Mahapurana, a few words that according to our scheme come under 
the class of Foreign Loans This class can be subdivided into (a) 
words of Dravidian origin and (b) words of Persian origin ^ 


Caj Words o/ Drautdian Ongtn.^ 


I AKKA’ 16 25 12 mother’ 

(=mata (gl ) the relevant passage is— "akkasamapa majjhu 
parapatjaim" ‘another man’s wife is like a mother to me’, cf 
akka-=bhagim*=‘sister’ (D 1 6),= kuttini, duti (Kumarapala- 
pratibodha),=vesyamata- (Srngaramanjan Katha) =s ‘sister’ 
(KC ) s=“a mother (used contemptuously) (supposed to be a 
term of foreign origm)” MW, MW also notes the word in the 
Additions and Corrections m the sense of ‘a procuress,* quoted 
from Pancatantra, cE M , Konkani 5kka-= ‘on elder sister or 


BharaUya Vidja Vol XXIQ. No 1 to 4 1963 pp 80 86 

For Similar items ui Kcmacandras Deainamamala sec Dravidian Element in 
Prakrit'’ K. Amrits Bov Indian Antuiuary vol XVI, pp 33-3S and Kanarcse 
words In Desi Lexicons Upadhye AN ABORI %ol 3U1 pp 277-284 
’ The abbreviations and signs used m thb articio are as follows - 
Bh. — BhavUayattakatha of Dhanapala (Ed bv Dalai and Gune) Bp — B^hat- 

katha ko^a of Hari^cna (ed by A N Upadhye) Chand —Chandonusasana of 
Ilcmacandra (ed by H. D VeUnkar) CMC— Caupannamahapunsacariu of 
^lUnka (Prakrit Text Society edition) V - — Deslnamomala of Hctnacandra (ed. 
by? V namanuiasnami) G — Gujarati gl — gloss In manuscripts as noted by 
the editor of the text GS. — Gatha ^ptosati H — Hcmacandras Prakrit Gram- 
mar (cd by P L. Vaidya) JC. — Jasaharacariu of Pu^padanta (ed by P L. 
Vaid>a) JOL — Journal of Oriental Institute Baroda Kains— Kamshavaho of 
Bamapanivada (cd by A K Upadh>c) Kan — Kannada KCj — K arakamdacarsu 
of Konakatnara (ed by H. Jam) Ken. — Konkani L. — Itcxicons AL— hlaraUu 
Mai — Malajalam ifP . — Mahapurana of Puspadanta fed. by P L. Vaidya) 
MIV— Monicr Williams Sansknt-English Dictionary NC —Najakumarocanu of 

Puspadanla (ed by IL Jam) ND^Tmuers Nepali Dictionary Pal Paia- 

lat^inamam^la of Dhanapala (ed by Bccardas Doshi) PC Paumacanu of 

Svaiatnhhu (ed byH C Bha>anl) Pk— Prakrit, pp — past participle PSM— 

Sheths Paiasaddamahannavo PV — Paumacanu of Vimal^ri Sam }L 

Samaraccakaha or Hanbhadra (cd. by M C Alodi) Sk.— Sansknt Ta^TamiL 
Te— Telugu Tr.— Trivtkramas Praicnt Grammar (ed bv P L. Vaidya) Tu — 
Tulu. Usa — Usaniruddha of Ilanupam>ada (ed, by Hahurkar) Yt— Yasas- 
tilakicaropu V— «»t. Double invested commas (*■ "> are used for the ouota- 

^ns from the texts and ^gie ta'erted Mtnmas ) for English rendering 
The figures gnen against the word under discussion indicate the Sandhi Kada 
vaka and I nc respectively of the word in the text The edition used 
P L. Va clj-a “ 
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any elderlj female’ The word is a Dravidian loan, cf Kan 
ahka Ta akka, Te , Ko^agu, Tula akke-= ‘elder sister’ ] 

The context is not decisive Both meanmgs ‘mother’ and 
‘sister’ would suit 

2 ADDAA- 90 3 14 a mirror’ 

[=darpaija-(gl ), Alsdorf notes abdaka- as the gloss on addaa-, 
the relevant passage is — “pa^ibimbau addai ditthau” ‘the re- 
flexion was seen in the mirror*, cf addaa-=darpana-’ ‘a mirror’ 
(D 1 14), the word amdaya- occurs in PC II at 41 17 5 where 
the editor has rendered it with darpaoa- with a query, the 
relevant passage here is -”iuim mahi-kamini kerau anadaa"— ‘as 
though a mirror for the lady in the form of earth’, cf addaa- 
occumng m this very sense in Gatha Saptasati and addaya- in 
Sam K and CMC (p 248, Ime 17), the relevant passage m CMC 
IS— ‘"tatha paloiyamekkammahasaravaram, addaya-mamdalam 
piva tiloyalacchie” — ‘There was seen a large lake, which was 
like a mirror of the Beauty of the three worlds’ The word 
appears to have a Dravidian source, cf Te addamu= ‘mirror’ 1 

3 AMMA- 69 27 1 'mother' 

[The relevant passage is — “so janai amnu asitthai” — O mother, 
he knows the untold matters’, cf amma-=aroba, ‘mother’ 
(D 15), cf amma- occurring m this very sense m JC (2 13 18, 
3 11 4, 3 11 6), NC (3 6 16. 3 11 13) and Sam K The word seems 
to have a Dravidian source, cf Kan Ta amroa Te , Mai ame= 
‘mother’ ] 

4 AVVO 3 3 5, 89 10 13, AVVO AWO 85 10 26 ‘an interjection— 
Oh mother’ 

[=he matah (gl at 3 3 5), cf awa= janani, mother’ (D 15), 
also cf avvo= sucana-dubkha-sambha^anapaiiadha-vismaya 
-nanda-adara-bhaya-kheda-visadapascattape — ‘a particle expres- 
sing mdication, sorrow, conversation, offence, wonder, joy, 
respect, fear, pain, dejection, repentance’ (D 1 51, H 2 204) 
cf awo occurring m the above sense m NC The word appears 
to be a Kannada loan, cf Kan, Te avva= ‘mother’ Alsdorf 
also connects awo occurring at 85 10 26 and 89 10 13 with 
‘mother’ and compares Sk amba- and Te avva-, ‘mother, grand- 
mother’ (vide HarivamsapurSna, Glossary) ] 

5 .^'OLAGG- ‘to serve, pay homage to, to be in, attendance’ 
olaggi{y)a- (p p) 6 5 5 23 12 4, 32 12 7, 45 12 8. 60 26 2, 62 
14 4, 76 5 5, 83 16 6, 85 3 3, 92 4 14. 95 9 14, olaggahu (infinitive) 
g 23 10 
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pot. For the derivation of the word see Kanna^a-English Dic- 
tionary, Kittel, F,, Preface, p. 33, item no. 258. See kulaa-.] 

9. KUDUVA- 4 10 10 (v. 1. ku^ava-) ‘a stick for beating drums’. 
t=vadana-ka§tha'(gl.); the relevant passage is — “pa^ahullau 
ku^uve chittu tema, jhazhdhotti dotti rau huyau jeraa”- ‘the 
drum was beaten by the stick in such a manner that a sound 
like “Jhamdhottidotti” was emitted'; not recorded m PSM.; the 
word appears to be a Kannada loan; cf. Kan. kudupa= *a stick 
etc for beating drums, striking the cords of the lute etc., a 
fiddle-stick’; and Kan. verb kudu-= ‘to beat, to give forth or 
emit a sound’.] 

10 . KVRARA—^ 62 3 6 'a ram, a sheep’. 

[=me 5 a-(gl.); PSM. records kurari- in the sense of me?i- quoting 
from Rambha-manjari; cf. kurari-= paiu =‘an animal’ (D. 2 40); 
cf. MW. kurari-(L)= ‘a ewe’. The word seem to be of Dravidian 
origin; cf. Kan. kurari= ‘an ewe, a sheep’ and Kan , Tu. kuri, 
Ta,, Mai. koris ‘sheep, ram' and Kan, kuruba-= ‘a shepherd’. 
The usual sense of kurara- in Sk. Is ’osprey’. It is different 
from this kurara-.] 

11. KURULA— 29 28 4 *a lock of hair’. 

[=kuntala-(gl.); the relevant expression in the text is "kuruloli- 
^11” — 'the row of dark blue locks of hair’; cf. kurula-= ku^ila- 
k6^-= 'curly hair’ (O. 2 63); cf. kurula- occurring in this sense 
in JC. (4 2 12), Bh., Yt. etc.; cf. MW. kurula (L)= ‘a curl or 
lock of hair (especially on the forehead)’; cf. M. kuru}-, Koh. 
kura]-= 'hair curled, formed in ringlets’. The word seems to 
be of Dravidian origin; cf. Kan. kurul, Ta kural, kurul, Mai. 
kurul, Te. kutulu=: 'a curl or lock of hair’; Kittel derives Sk. 
kurala-, kurula from Dravidian kuru] (vide Kannada-English 
Dictionary, Preface, P. XVIII, item no. 10). Burrow also notes 
this word in the list given by him to illustrate the Dravidian 
loans. (See ’The Sanskrit Language, p. 382).] 

12. KVLAA — 43 9 1 ‘a water-jar’. 

(=ghata-(gl.); the relevant passage is — “surehi pahu iihavio 
kulaehi”— ‘the Lord was given a bath by gods with water-jars’. 
PSM. does not note it. See ku^a-.] 

13. GOMDA— 69 4 3 (v. 1. goccha- v. 1. gomdi-), 83 9 7 (v- 1. 
guihda V. 1 . godi v . 1 . goriide-) ‘a cluster or a bunch of blossoms’. 
=samuha-igl.); gomda- is not ^ven in PSM.; D- 2 96 records 
goccha-, gomthi-, gomdi and goibji in the sense of manjarl *a 
cluster’; Trivikrama notes gomdi gomjl in the same sense 
at Tr. 3 4 4 and 3 4 6; cf. g<»hda- occurring at NC. 1 6 12 as a 
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variant of gomcha- in. this very sense and gumda- in Lilavai 
The -word seems to be of Dravidian ongin, cf Kan goij^e, 
gudi, Te , Mai konde ‘cluster, tuft, tassel’ 3 
14 CATTUYA— 66 8 6, 83 3 4 ‘a wooden spoon, a ladle of wood’ 
[The gloss at 83 3 4 gives cattuka* which is a Sanskratisation 
of Pk cattuya- At 66 8 6 cattuya-vihattha has been rendered 
by the gloss with ‘catukareija vyakulah” But the meanmg 
‘ladle’ fits the context and the rendering catukara seems to be 
a guess on the part of the commentator Cf cattu= daru-hasta-, 
*a wooden spoon’ (D 3 1), cat^uya occurs m JC at 3 5 14 and 
IS rendered with y§ti- by the editor’, here also the meaning 
a ladle or ‘a wooden spoon’ suits the context, cf also cattuya- 
phala- occurring in JC at 2 34 4 which is glossed as ya^yagrani- 
hita-llohamayankusa-, MW records ca{uka- in the sense of ‘a 
wooden vessel for taking up any fluid’ quoting from Hala, the 
word appears to be of Dravidian origin, cf Ta cattua-, Mai 
catluga-, Kan sattuga«=: ‘a ladle of wood or of a coconut shell’ 
(Kittel) Burrow & Emeneau also note Te cattuvamu= ‘iron 
ladle with flat round blade for taking rice from pot’ 3 

15 C/CCl— 3 14 11, 10 11 U, 43 5 19, 44 11 7, 78 15 9, 85 10 8, 
88 14 9 fire’ 

[=agTudeva (gl ), cf cicci=hutasana-=: ‘fire’ (D 3 10), cf 
cicci' occurring in this sense m JC (1 13 6, 3 3 16) and NC , the 
word seems to be of Dravidian origin, cf Te ciccu, Kan kiccu, 
Tu kiccis= 'fire* 3 

16 CURUEr— 32 16 14. 66 2 5, 86 1 3 ‘a flame’ 

(=jvala (gt), cf cuduli=ulka-, ‘fire-brand’ (D 3 15, Tr 3 4 
72, 473, Pai 673), cf M cud, Kon ciidi= ‘a torch of twigs or 
branches of the coconut tree' The word curuJi- seems to be 
of Dravidian origin., cf kan Te cu?4.kku;= ‘excessive heat 
of fire’ and curukoljis: *a burning fire-brand’ ] 

17 GHANA-— 57 10 11 ‘cow-dung’ 

I=gomaya-(gl ), the relevant passage is — '‘uinkku kamsathali 
khavaviu chaijahu" — the thief was made to eat cow-dung m 
a bronze plate', cf chanam=goniayani= ‘cow-dung’ (D 3 34), 
cf chajja = Sakn (PC 11), cf chagana= ‘cow dung’ (Supple^ 
ment to J 0 I , Baroda, vol X, no 3, p 136), cf MW cha- 
gana-= 'dried cow-dung’ (Pancadandacchatra prabandha), 
and ch3gai>a-(L)=’ a fire of dried cow-dung*, cf G chai?-, M ' 
Kon sen = ‘dung of a bull, cow or buffalo’, the word seems 
to be of Dra\idian origin, cf Ta chanT= 'cow-dung’ J 

1 Stc J-iwharacanu Vajd>-a. P I* Karanja. 1931 Glossary 
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18 JHmDU^23 7 3 (V 1 jhemdua-), JHmDU{Y)A~ 83 4 3, 85 
11 5(v 1, ]he4ua-) ‘a play ball* 

[=kanduka-(gl ) cf ]hemdua-= kanduka-, ‘a ball’ (D 3 59), 
cf. jhemduya- occurring m PC I, jhimdua- v 1 jhemdua- m 
PC II and jhimduvaya m PC ni in the same sense Cf MW 
jhanduka-(L), geijidu (L)=: ‘a ball to play with’ cf G jhun- 
dvu= ‘green pod of the cotton plant* The word appears to 
be of Dravidian origin Cf Kan Ta Te Mai Tu cemdu= a 
play-bair See jhem^ua- below 3 

19 JHEMDV(Y)A-^ 1 16 10, 28 7 7, 35 12 1, 85 6 13 (v 1 jhrni- 
dua-) ‘a play-ball* 

[=kanduka-(gl ) See jhimdu- above] 

20 DODDA — 90 2 10 (v 1 ^oda-) ‘huge’, 'a term of ridicule for 
a Brahmin’ 

[=sthula-(gl ), cf PSM jaghanya manusyajati, 

doda-(D)= brahmana- and dodh?i“(D)= brahmapi-, cf Kan 
do^da-=: 'large, stout’] 

The word do^da- is a derisive terra for a brahmaija* (adha- 
ma-brahmana-) and here lookmg to the context, it refers to 
Nandana brahmana, who spreads heretical doctrines running 
counter to the tenets of Jaimsm 

It IS quite likely that dodda^ is of Kannada origin It is 
recorded in Pk literature, firstly in the sense of ‘big or fat’ 
and actually the gloss gives the meaning sthula m our context 
In Prakrit literature dodda* has also been used as a deri- 
sive term for brahmanas It is quite likely that dodda* came 
to have this connotation with the Jamas from its popular use 
It IS natural for the Jamas who believe m fasting, to refer to 
those brahmanas or purohits who would use their offices to fill 
their beUy and fatten Cf the Gujarati usage of the word 
tagda- Here m our context dodda is used more as a derisive 
term for brahmaijas rather than in the sense of sthula- 

In PC II dodda* is used and rendered by the gloss as 
hastadvayauddina- and the editor has given it with a query 
The passage in PC II from 34 H 7 to 34 11 9 is to be of double 
meanmg One meanmg is complimentary and the other dero- 
gatory In that case, dodda- in the complimentary sense may 
mean something like carefully inspecting two cubits of road 
in front', as is wont with Jam monks, and m the derogatory 
sense it may have a reference to those Brahmanical sanyasms 
who indulged m tasty food and fattened themselves In that 
case the Mord may be the same as MP d^dda- 
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The word occurs twice in CMC On page 166, line 

26, it occurs in a compound ’ — ‘in the tribe of igno- 
rant brahmins’ and on page 221, line 15 occurs in the 

sense of an idiotic or duU*witted brahmin’ 

The word ^oda- occurs in Silanka’s commentary on Sutra- 
krtanga (Agamodaya Samiti edition folio 234) and the quotation 
IS- "Brahmanam dodamiti bruyat tatha vamjam kiratam 
iti”- ‘a brahmin is called a “doda” and a merchant “kirata” 
This also shows that as ‘kirata” was a term of abuse or deri- 
sion for a Bania, “do^a” was a similar term for a Brahmana 

21 DOMBI- 83 5 9 ‘a woman of low caste of tumblers’ 

[Compare PSM domfaa- (D)= ‘an aboriginal tribe’ and dombi- 
laga = candala-, cf dumba — svapaca= ‘a man of very low caste’ 
(D 4 11), cf dofnba (D)=candala jati vise?a (JC 2 17 4), cf d^m- 
ba, domba- in the same sense (Br K ) , cf MW donia= ‘a man of 
low caste ‘(Tantra-sara), cf M domb-= 'a low caste employed 
especially on the burial and burning groimds’ and Hmdi d.ot*i-=r 
‘the sweeper class among Hindus’ 'Ilie word appears to be of 
Dravidian ongin, cf Kan domba , Ta , Te , Mai domme-, dom- 
bare-s: a caste of tumblers and merry- andrews’ } 

22 NESARA- 1 11, 10 7 5, 37 13 1, 42 6 17, 47 7 2, 49 5 7. 53 6 
3, 59 16 9, 61 1 31, 70 14 5, 80 3 3, 80 14 3, 80 17 12, 83 21 9 
92 3 9, 92 21 9. 94 4 1. 94 18 4, 101 9 4 ‘the sun' 

[= surya , aditya-. bhaskara- (gl), cf ijesara^ ravi= 'the sun’ 
(D 4 44, Tr 3 4 72, 573), cf nesara-^; ‘sun’ (NC 4 6 1, 7 8 5, 
9 1 6, 9 13 6) The editor of NC has not noted nesara- occur- 
ring at 4 6 1 and 9 16, but has rendered ‘‘dma-nesara’’ occurring 
at 7 8 5 with dinesvara (surya-) ' Here also ipesara (and not 
dma-nesara-) stands for surya- The relevant passage here is 
— “dhanu kumarem sihauresaru ?ai vidappem khayadina-ne- 
saru” "The king of Simhapura was caught or captured by Ku- 
mara as though the sun of the day of deluge by Kahu' Tagare also 
connects nesara- with (di-)nesvara- (vide Historical Grammar of 
Apabhramsa, Index Verborum) The word is a Dravidian loan, 
cf Kan nesar= 'the sun’, Ta nayer=: 'the sun the day-light’] 

23 TANHAYA- 54 14 11 ‘wet. moist’ 

[The relevant passage is — an ruhira-toya-tanhaya tanu” ‘one 

whose body was wet with the enemy’s blood’, cf tannaya-^ 
ardra = ‘wet’ (D 5 2 Pai 531, Tr 2 1 77), cf taimaya- v 1 tan 
haYa-=: ardra (Ulaval) and taniiaa-= ardra (GS ), the word seems 
to be of Dravidian origin, cf Ta tanni= ‘water’, Kan tanna-= 
'cold’ 1 

1 See Nayakumaracanu Jam H Karanja 1333 Glos'^ary 
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24- TASIpAA- 16 22 8 ‘a group, a party, an assemblage’. 

l=samuha-(gl.); the relevant expression is — ^“mimitaih^u’' 

‘a group or party of sages’; this word is not recorded in PSM.; 
cf, tamdava- (D)=r samuha- (Bh. 9 12 1); cf. M. t^da= 'a troop, 
a party’; the word appears to be of Dravidian origin; cf. Kan. 
taihda-= ‘a multitude, a crowd, a troop, a group, a party’.] 

25. TALAVARA— 30 17 10, 30 18 10, 31 3 2, 31 11 1, 31 13 3, 69 6 
4, 72 10 4, 82 10 2, 98 16 2, 98 18 11 ‘a town watchman, city 
guard’. 

[Alsdorf notes koUapala- as the gloss on the word talavara- at 
82 10 2; cf. PSM. talavara-= nagara-rak^aka-, kotavala-; cf. 
talara-= nagara-rakjaka-, ‘the city guard’ (D. 5 3); Tnvikrama 
gives talara= puradhyak?a* (Tr. 1 3 76); cf. talavara- occurring 
in this very sense in JC. (1 11 6, 2 29 1), PC. I, III, talara- 
in PC. 11, talera- in Bh. and talavarga-, talara- and talaraka m 
Bf. K.; cf. talara-, talaraka- and talarak 5 a-= ‘a police officer’ 
Supplement to J.OI, Baroda, vol. no 4, p. 149); talarak?a- is 
a Sankratisation of Prakrit talara-; MW. records talaraksa- in 
the sense of ‘a body-guard’; cf. G. talati=s ‘a village officer’. 
The word appears to be of Dravidian origin; cf. Kan. talavara-, 
talara, talari, Ta. taleyan, Te. talarl= 'a watchman, a beadle’. 
Sec talara- below.] 

26. TALARA- 31 6 5 ‘police superintendent of a town, a city guard’. 
[Compare tal^a- in JC. at 3 15 4 & 17 3. See note on talara- 
by A. K. Majumdar in Bharatiya Vidya volume XVH- nos. 3 & 
4 pp. 127- 129; see talavara- above.] 

27. THAfTA- 77 3 6 ‘a multitude, a throng, a troop’. 

[The relevant passage is — ^“daramalai thottadugghotta-thatta” 
— ^‘destroys the troop of strong elephants’; cf. PSM. thatta*= 
samuha-, j-utha- quoted from Suplsanahacana; cf. thatta'= 
samuba-. ghata= ‘row’ (KC., Kams/CMC. PC. I, PC. II, PC. 
Ill); cf. Hindi thatt or thatth.G, thath-= ’a throng, a multitude’ 
It appears from various occurrences that thatto- means ‘a troop 
of elephants or horses assembled for martial purposes’; the word 
seems to be of Dravidian ongm; cf. Kan. thattu-, ta|tu and 
dattu-= *a mass, a multitude, a host, an army, a large number’; 
in Kannada also the word is used in similar context, e.g. 
“kudureya thattu” — 'a troop of horses’, "aneya thattu” — 'a 
troop of elephants’.] 

28. PALLI — 20 23 4 ‘a house-lizard’. 

[=visvambhara- (gl.); the relevant passage is — "pallldeham- 
tahu ruhira-bimdu nivajiu” — ^"a drop of blood from the body 
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of the lizard fell down’, the word is not traceable m PSM , for 
the word visvambhara- given m the gloss cf MW — ‘a kind of 
scorpion or similar animal*, the word being quotable from Sus 
ruta according to MW., Desinamamala gives vesambhara at 
7 77 in the sense of gfhagodh5“= ‘a small house-lizard’, accord- 
mg to MW. palli- has a meaning 'a small house-lizard’ from 
Lexicons only, the word is of Dravidian ongin, cf Kan palli-, 
halli-, Ta Te Mai Tu palli-= ‘a small house-lizard, I^acerta 
gecko’ Kittel compares the word with Kan. pala-= ‘a sound 
in imitation of the chirping of birds at dawn’, palumbu= ‘to 
lament’ etc and states — “palli has got its name probably from 
its well-known sounds” (See Kittel’s Kannada-English Dic- 
tionary, Preface, p XXI) ] 

29 PASAMi;>I~ 9 7 1, 9 28 4, 28 3 8. 41 5 8, 59 3 6, 82 7 8, 96 7 
10 ‘gold’ 

[=:suvama-, kanaka- (gl), cf pasamdi'=suvar]ja-= ‘gold’ 
(D 6 10, Tr 3 4 298), cf pasamdi- m the same sense occurring 
in PC ni and Lilaval 'The word appears to be of Dravidian 
origin, cf Te pasi^i-= gold’] 

30 PALIDDHAYA— 12 9 2, 41 15 2 'a tiny banner’, ‘a kind of 
flag’ 

fGloss renders it with vamsa-ve$tita-pataka- at 12 9 2 and with 
k$udra-dhvaja- at 41 1 52, at 41 15 2 pahddhaya occurs along 
with mahadiiaya, hence perhaps the commentator takes pahd- 
dhaya to mean ksudra-dhvaja=*small flags’ as contrasted witn 
‘large flags’, the woid occurs m NC also at 9 23 7 along with 
garudadhaya- At JC 4 7 6 the word paraddhaya- occurs 
with a variant reading ‘paladdhiya-’"' Looking to the con- 
text, it appears that the reading should be 'pahddhaya-’ Then 
the relevant passage would be — "pahddhaya uppari panghu- 
lamtu” — ^‘the tiny banners dangling above' This word is not 
traceable in PSM , in Kannada pah- is known in the sense of 
‘a banner’, it is hkely pahddhaya- is 'a particular kind of ban- 
ner* and the first part of the compound may be a loan word 
from Kannada This word appears to be a case of "translation 
compound” suggested by S K Chatterji in his paper on "Poly- 
glottism m Indo- Aryan” (Proceedings and Transaction of the 
Seventh All India Oriental Conference, 1933, pp 177-189)] 

31 PIHJANA — 88 21 14 'a bow-shaped instrument used for clean- 
ing cotton’ 

fCompare PSM pimjana-= ‘carding cotton’, Hemacandra at 
D 7 63 renders vihannam with pimjanam ‘a bow-shaped instru- 


1 See Jasahatacariu Vaidya P L. Karanja 1931, p 79 
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mcnt used for cleaning cotton*, cf pinjana- occurring in this 
very sense in Yt , cf. MW pinja (L)= ‘cotton* and pmjana 
(L)= ‘a bow or a bow-shaped instrument used for cleaning 
cotton’, cf M pmjoe, G pmjvuip= ’to card’ The word appears 
to be of Dravidian origin, cf Kan pinji= 'a quantity or slcem of 
cotton*, Kan pinju, Te , MaL piccu^ 'to card cotton’ and Kan 
pinjara= ‘a carder or comber of cotton’] 

32 PILLAYA- 61 11 12, 99 17 20 ‘young one (of a bird or smaller 
animals}’ 

(The gloss renders pa^ala-pillaya- with bala-hamsa-, hamsa- 
bala-, cf pillha-= laghu paksi-rupain= a young bird’ (D 6 
46), cf PSM pella- (D)=: siiu, balaka-= 'an infant, a young 
one’, and pilua- (D)= savaka-= *a young of an animal’, cf 
pilla*= 'young one of a bird or animal' (NC , KC ), cf piUa- 
in the same sense m JC (3 13 17) and pella- at JC 4 18 6, the 
word occurs compounded with padala- m all the occurrences 
of MP , JC and KC , while in NC it occurs as majjaraya- 
pillau, cf Hindi pilla-= *a cub, a pup’, cf M pillu-, Kan 
pilla, Te pUle=: ‘smallness’, Kan, Mai pi]]e, Ta , Te pillai-= 
‘small or petty, a child, a young one of any animal’ and Te pilIa-= 
'a girl’] 

33 PULLl- 25 16 4, 27 9 2 ‘a tiger’ 

[rsvyaghra- (gl ), cf pulU-= vySghra- ‘a tiger’, sunha-, ‘a lion’ 
(D 6 79), Trivikrama records pulli only m the sense of *a tiger’ 
(Tr 3 4 194), PSM notes one occurrence of the word in the 
sense of ‘a lion* quoting from Supasanahacanya-, pulli- occurs 
in this sense in CMC and JC (2 27 3) The word appears to 
be of Dravidian origin, cf Kan puli, hull, Ta Te Mai Tu 
pib-= ‘a tiger’ ] 

34 POTT.A— 6 8 13 9 8 15, 36 10 9 ‘the belly, the stomach’ 

[Compare potta-= udaram, “the belly’ (D 6 60), cf PSM potti.= 
udara-pesi-, cf potta- occurring in this very sense in JC (3 7 
I), CMC, Sam K, and pot- in KC, at JC 2 28 7 pottulla- 
(potta— ulla- suffix) v 1 pettuUa-petta+suffix -ulla-) is used 
in the derogatory sense of belly, that is to mean, 'this wretched 
belly*, cf M pot. Kon pot= ‘the stomach’ See ND pet= 
‘belly, stomach’ The word seems to be of Dravidian origin, cf 
Kan potte, hotte, Te potta= ‘the belly, the stomach’ I 

35 BONDI- 2 10 9, 11 25 5, 43 4 2, 50 10 9, 69 28 8, 30 13 13, the 
body' 

[sariram (gl), Hemacandra records m Desinamamala at 6 99 
bomdi m the sense of rupa = ‘form’, sarjra-= ‘body’ and mu- 
kha-=: ‘face’ and also records the opinion of an authority accord 
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mg to vyhich in the last sense the form oi the word is bomdam, 
Tnvikrama lecords the word bomdi- m the sense of rupam and 
vacanam (.Tr 3 4 72, 753), cf bumdi-= ‘body’ (Pai 97) The 
word appears to be of Dravidian ongm cf Te pomdi.= ‘body’] 

36 MlSlYA- 11 24 11, 65 13 5 ‘the moustaches and the beard’ 
[=smasruh da^ika, smasrukurca- (gl ) , this word is not recorded 
m PSM , this word appears to be of Dravidian origin, cf Kan . 
Ta imse, Mai raise, Te misa= ‘die moustaches’ and Ta masir= 
'the beaid*] 

37 MuRAVlA- 12 11 10 (v 1 suravia-} 'boiled, heated’ 

[=utkahta*, tapita- (gl ), Vaidya has rendered it vath kvathita-, 
the relevant passage is — "muraviu takku avicittiyai ghiu chad- 
diu” — leaving aside ghee, the absent-minded lady started 
boiling the buttermilk’, the word is not traceable in PSM It 
is likely that it is of Dravidian origin, cf Kan niuruivtu-=: 'to 
cause to burn, to kindle’ and Ta muirugu, MaL mur= ‘to scorch 
in boiling' or ‘frying’ ) 

38 MERA- 2 11 8. 7 1 13. 10 13 1. 13 10 25, 161810, 71711, 
72 3 6 74 7 1, 76 2 1. 85 2 5. 87 13 11 (v 1 racra-) a ‘limit, 
a boundary’ 

[maryada (gl ) cf mera-=: mary5da-= ‘boundary, limit' 
(D 6 113), cf merl> m the same sense in JC, NC, KC, cf 
mer-=avadhi, marySda- (Jninesvan) , cf MW mera(L)= 
limit, boundary’, the word appears to be of Dravidian origin, 
cf Kan mere , Te , Mai , Ta merai=: 'boundary, limit’ and 
Kan , Te , Mai , Ta rmru-=: ‘to go beyond the proper limit’ ] 

39 MEHVNA- 33 10 6, 61 22 10, 69 18 5. 84 12 8, 90 9 4, 90 15 8, 
98 2 13 ‘paternal aunt’s son. maternal uncle’s son, brother-in- 
law 1 e husband’s brother or wife’s brother’ 

[=matula-putra-, devara , vivaha vanchaka-(gl ), cf mehunia-= 
patnya bhagmi-^: ‘a wife’s sister', matulatma 3 a-= ‘a maternal 
uncle’s daughter', mehunxao pitrsva^rsuta iti limgaparinamena 
vyakhyeyam=: paternal aunt’s son’ (D 6 148), Trivikrama also 
records mehunia-= matulatmaja-, syali (Tr 2 1 18), PSM re- 
cods one occurrence of njehunia-(D) in the sense of ‘uncle’s 
son’ quoting from Brbatkalpabhi?ya, cf mehunaya-= syalaka 
(PC I), cf mehuruya-=matulatma 3 a-(PC III), cf M mevna-=: 
‘wife’s brother’, cf Kon mevno^ ‘maternal uncle’s son, paternal 
aunt’s son’, the word appears to be of Dravidian origin, cf Kan 
Tu maiduna =‘patemal aunt’s son, husband’s brother, wife’s 
brother ] 

40 SiPPlRA- 7 19 4, 54 8 5 ‘straw*, husk’ 

[=palala-(gl), cf simbira- and sippain=palala=‘straw, husk’ 
(D 8 28), PSM records sipplra-(D) and sippira-(D) in the same 
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sense, cf, sippira- occurring m this very sense in JC (3 17 7), PC 
II & III, in JC It IS glossed as jialala- The word appears to be of 
Dravidian origin, cf Kan sippe-= ‘the skm of fruits, the rind 
of sugarcane’] 

41 SONARI- 20 21 1 ‘a jackal’. 

I=sT‘gala-(gl ), this word is not traceable m PSM , it is likely 
that this n ord is of Dravidian origin, cf Kan Ta Mai , nari'=: 
‘a jackal, a fox' ] 

42 HUDUKKA- 3 20 4 a sort of drum’ 
l=vadya-vise$a-(gl), PSM records hudukka-(D) and hudukka 
(D) in the same sense, cf hudukka and hudukka occurring in 
PV , PC n and PC III, cf MW hudukka (L) and hudukka-= a 
kind of rattle or a small drum’ and hadhakka-(L)-= ‘small hand 
drum, a rattle’, the word appears to be of Dravidian origin, cf 
Kan hudukka-rr ‘a small hour-glass shaped drum', and Ta 
u^ukku-, Mai utukka , Tu uduku-, Te uduka-= ‘ small drum’ ] 

(b) Words of Persian. Ongm 

43 AMGUTTHALAf lYAj- 4 9 7, 31 13 13, 32 14 6, 32 23 13, 33 6 16, 
57 912, 731112, 73 25 7, 82 3 9, 8823 8, 99 9 2 ‘a finger-ring 
tzzmudrika Igl), cf anigutthalam=amguljyam= ‘a finger-rmg' 
(D 1 31, Tr 3 4 72, 575), cf amgutthalaya- m PC II and amgut- 
thaliya- m PC HI in the same sense, cf G , Hindi amgOthi, 
the word in its origin is a Persian loan Later on it got popularly 
connected with Sk anguftha-, Pk amguttha-= 'thumb*, cf 
Persian amgujtari = a finger-ring*] 

44 TIVJLA^ 4 11 3, 17 3 5 ‘a sort of musical instrument like tabla’ 
[This word is not recorded m PSM, cf tivili-= vadya-vise?a- 
{JC 2 20 3), cf hvila-= 'sort of tabor’ (PC 11, PC HI) Cf 
tivila-= carma-vadya-vise?a (Jnanesvari), the word appears to 
be very near to Arabic word tabla-=: ‘a kind of drum used as 
an accompaniment in singing to keep tune’ ] 

45 PILU- 2183, 4411, 942, 92512, 14122, 15613, 21i6il4, 
29 8 1, 431010, 52 26 5, 5410 3, 58 7 7, 69 26 8, 71 1[8, 93I10I2, 
95 14 12 ‘an elephant’ 

[=hastibala , gajabala-, gaja-(gl ), PSM records pilu in the 
sense of ‘an elephant’ quoting from Samaraiccakaha , cf pilu 
in the same sense m NC and Yt , cf MW pilu(L)= ‘an ele- 
phant’, the word appears to be of Persian origin, cf Persian 
and Arabic phila-, Urdu oilu= ‘elephant’, see pilubala- ] 

46 PJ‘L17B4LA- 418 3 ‘Indra’s elephant Airavata’ 

[=iairavata (gl ), see pilu-] 



Translation of Select Hi/mns From the Rgveda — II 

HYMNS TO PtJSAN 

(I i2, I 138. VI 53 58, X 26) 

(Translated into EnglUfi and bnefiy annotated) 

By 

S A UpADIIYAVA 

I 42 

1 O Pu§an go over the paths, cross over the evil, O son of 
deliverance* Go in front of us, O God' 

2 O Pu?an do drive away from the path that wicked inauspicious 
wolf who attacks us 


p5ie dcUtU o£ the mythological aspect of Pu^an are not discussed m notes as 
It IS proposed to include them in an independent article] 

I 42 

1 (a) tira is to be construed with sam in Pada a and uith vf in Pads b Thu is 

an ihustrstion of the poets economy of words onhah vt lira— cf aya dnij/i 
luturpama alt anhah at 5 45 lid, avtsah anhah na taratt at 6 2 4a dvvsa/i 
anhamst durtld larenio st 6 2 11b 


2 


(b) Read vf anho for metre 

vimuco napot also occurs at 6 55 la Sayana explains the expression as 
jalavtmocanaHetormepKosya pulroh (on 1 42 1) and as vimuk prajapatih/ 
tasya putraK / (on 6 55 1) Celdner translates the expression as du Kind 
der Einkehr (aO son of lodging) and at 6 55 1 as Sohn des Ausspanns ’ 
(=Son of rest; vimue (vtVfnvc) signifies unyoking* of the horses etc 
(cf 1 171 Id 1 177 4d 3 35 3c 5 62 lb 6 40 Id also 10 138 3a) after 
completing the journey oimucoh napat means the son of unyoking 1 e 
one who bnngs unyoking— rest— having overcome all difficulties and hav- 
ing achieved me goal In a broader and metaphorical sense vonuc- means 
deliverence from dangers and vimucah TUipot the son of deliverence i e one 
who hnngs deliverence from dangers and difficulties Pu^an therefore is 
described as removing the obstacles on the way cf yah vrkah apa tami 
patfidh jahi m v 2ac opa pttnpantMiMxwv sniteh oja in v 3ac sugd nah 
su'pdtha kfnu ui v 7b -punah pusd paikyam ya svasUh at 10 59 7d For 
the association of the y/muc with avhas cf 1 118 8c 2 23 6c 4 12 6c 
(=;10 1^6 8c) 8 24 27a 10 97 15d etc also 1 24 13d 1 25 21ab 

5 2 7c 7 88 7b I 24 M 8 18 12bc 10 73 lid Indra is called anhomuc- 
at 10 63 Sab Fu^an is called vmocana- deliverer at 8 4 15d 16b 
(c) Furah apparently superfhuxos in view of p'a saksva is used for emphasis 
cf {ndra pra iM purcli at 8 17 90 


(a) vrka- by indication refers to a robber or to a person who is merciless in 
his deeds like a wolf cf ara*it.d martah sanuJcdh urkafi at 2 23 7b jaM 
«» atnnam pamm vrkah W sah at 6 51 l4cd janah arkayuh at 10 133 4bc, 
also 9 79 3b However at 7 68 8a Sayu who was helped by the Asvin s 
IS called vrka also cf 6 13 5d aght^ vfkah. — At 6 48 16c and 6 59 8b 
the eneitiitles (OTvahl are called opka- at 7 W4 2ab the heat flapus-'l Is 
called agha at 9 24 7c 9 28 6c 9 €l 19c Soma is called aghasonsahan- 

(b) duliseua- (formed in contrast with suseva-) occurs only here and is more 
emphatic in connotation than aseva- 

adidesaU (d y/dis) ht pomts out in abusive manner i e attacks con- 
demns hates cf 6 56 la 9 52 4c 10 133 4b 10 134 2d cf adis-ff ) ‘acru 
sation slanderous attack* at 8 60 1^ 3 92 31a 
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3 From the road, drive far away that hjgh-way robber, the thief 
M ho knows the crooked ways 

4 Smash with (your) foot the tormenting (weapon) of the double- 
dealing slanderer whoever he may be 

5 O skilful and wise Pu^an, we select your that favour by which 
you had encouraged our Pitr-s 

6 Now make the riches easy to win for us, O you possessed of 
all riches, O best wieldcr of the golden axe 

7 Lead us beyond the enemies, make for us the good paths easily 
passable O Pu^an, give (your) advice here 


3 (a) panpanthin- js one who blocks (}*ari) the way in order to rob the travel- 

lers, cf 10 83 32a Also cf patftes(fia which is gener^ly used for uiaiumatc 
objects as at 10 40 13d (st^num pathe^eham) and at 5 50 3bc it is men- 
tioned alongwith dm? — At 1 1(0 6c Indra js compared to a sura panpan- 
thin and! the Maruts to apatht- at 1 61 11b (also u 5 52 lOab) 

(b) Tnwfivdnan occurs only here 

huraa c((- huras- {y/hvr to mislead) is deceit crookedness imposture" 
ct also huaroa- At 9 38 11c Soma is described as driving away the 
hurcacitoh 

4 (a) Read (a«i a and agh4ianf(‘gya for metre 

duapavtn (dtaya) is one who resorts to double dealing i e deceitful* or 
one who serves two masters i c unfaithful insincere Cf marcdyalt 
dvayena at ] 147 4 ab 5 3 7d also cf dvayn* at 8 18 lie 15c, 9 104 Gc, 
9 105 fic Agiu (3 2 ISa 3 23 Sa), AdiU (8 18 Cb), and the Sun (1 159 3d) 
are referred to as ddvayatiiR-, so also is the human worshipper (5 7S 5cd 

7 SO 18d) The Vedie poet emphatically declares himself to be free from 
tiny sort of dteya cf nd ahanv yotum sahosa nd dveyena rtam sapamv 
arufojya v^snah at 5 12 2rd 

(b) ay/M.^ansa- is some as duhsdnso- at 2 23 10c In contrast the deities and 
the pious wor^ppers are called su.vansa-, cf a£m{h eusansah at 0 52 6d 
tarunah aiisSnsoh at 7 35 6b susdnseh yah ca ddfesote at 7 16 6d also 
2 23 lOd 

(c) padd abhi (t^^ia — For similar expressions read chiiidhl vafunnA pada at 
1 133 2c nf kramih padd at 1 51 6c pada sphurat at 1 84 Sb padd 

nl badhasva at 8 64 2ab 

tapufini (Vtop) refers to the glowing i e tormenting weapon of the 
diayavin cf tdpvffin hettm at 3 30 ]7d 6 52 3d At 7 104 5c the wea- 
pons of Indra and Soma are called ‘destructive by heal cf tapurwodbebbih 
(ayiulhoih) In view of aphasansasiAi' m Pada fa tupuslm may be under- 
stood as referring to the ‘speech’ of the doayovin- However padd abhl 
Usfha indicates weapon' rather than the speech’ of the ovayavin 
Sayana explains tapuflm as parosamtapefcam deham 

5 (a) dasra Tnantumoli in the context of Pusan also occurs it 6 50 4b also cf 

dasrd pusa at 10 26 Ic piudnom dasviam at v lOac below also 
1 138 4e At 6 58 4b he is called dasma-varcas- At 8 22 8a the enemy 
(ddsj/u) IS called amontu- 

6 (a) Pusan is tisoajaubhaga- possessed of all riches hence the request 

dhdruini hfdhy me he is called janajri- at 8 55 6b puruvdeu- at 

8 4 15b pustimbhara- at 4 3 7a and visvdvedas- at I 89 6b At 1 157 3c 
the chariot of the Asvin s is called utsodsaubboga- 

(b) Brhaspati (7 97 7b) and the Marut s are called hiranyavasi The adjec 
live has no 'pccial significance here 

(c) cf tve vosu susananani satitu at 7 12 3c 

7 (a) sascatah are those who cling behmd us i e the enemies the pursuers 

cf 3 9 4b 7 97 4d Note th-» use of asosedt- having no pursuer or rival’ 
at 7 67 9tt 
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8 Lead (us) to the good meadow, (let there be) no new hindrance 
on (our) path O Pu$an, give (your) advice here 

9 Help (us), fill (us with gifts); grant (us nches), sharpen (us), 
fill (our) belly 0 Pusan, give (your) advice here 

10 "We do not blame Pu?an, we praise (him) with (our) hymns 
We pray to the wonder-worker for wealth 


I 138 

1 The greatness of the strong-born Pusan is glorified, the great- 
ness of his strength never fails, his hymn (i e the hymn ad- 
dressed to him) never becomes drowsy Seeking favour I praise 
him who has favours by his side and who is blissful The 
strong god has attracted (to himself) all the minds 


(b) cf kmoU visva 5upat/ta mgani at 6 64 Ic, suga nah k^rta supatha sva- 
staye at tO 63 7d, suga no vtwa supifhani santu at 7 62 6c, also 3 54 21a, 
5 80 2b 1 25 12b, 1 94 9c 1 102 4c, 1 106 5a 2 23 7d, S 30 10c 6 51 13c 
etc 

(c) kratum vtdoh— For the use of Void m the (secondary) sense of ‘to give, 

to distribute cf vanoo vidat at 9 68 9d v\da rayim at 9 19 6c etc 

8 (a) Cf 7 Sd 3ab 

suyavasam refers to a path with abundant green grass i e easily trod 
dable and pleasant path cf a»vava»ah na panthah at 1 190 6a 
(b) new fever cf Oldenberg, H , Koten 1, p 43, i e 'new obstacle 

It occurs only at this passage 
(e) =s 1 42 7c 

9 (a) sagdhi <'Vsak to give , supply rayah as the object, cf ravah sagdki 

noA at 2 2 12d, also 4 21 10c 1 81 6 31 4cde In view of purdhi and 

pro vamsr translate sagdHi as help (us) , cf 5 17 5d B 3 12ac 
purdhi- Fill (with gdts or com) cf rayah pfirdhi at 1 36 12a varyosytt 
purdhi at 7 24 6a, purdAi ydvasya kastna at 8 78 IDd, also 10 73 11c 
8 SS 4d 

pro lyamsi — cf prd yamst brhatih IsoJi at 3 1 22c pra yamsi rai/dh at 
5 36 4c, also 8 27 4d 

(b) smbi- cf nah rayah smh> at 3 16 3a, sinhi rape asman at 7 18 2d, also 
1 81 7e, 3 24 5c 

prosi udflrcTn- fill (our) belly’ i e ‘give us abundant food ’ The request in 
this particular form from a worshipper to a deity is quite rare Quite often 
hidxa IS requested to fill his belly with Soma cf sarfth nd prost udaram 
sapiUbkih a somebhih uru sphtram at 8 1 23cd, also 8 2 lb, 1 30 3b At 
8 78 7a the belly of Indra is described as ' filled with mental power ’ (fcrafu) 

(c) =1 42 7c 8c 

10 (ab) methamasi and abht gmitnost are used m contrast 
(c) dasindm — Read notes on 5a above 


(a) prapro— The repeUtion of pra is for emphasis Cf prdpra sanswam. at 
6 43 led wdpra ineosoti at 8 69 lod, prdpra smve at 7 8 4ab etc 
tuuijata— cf pusd deuredv at 5 51 11c pusanQm iryam at 6 54 8ab etc 
(c) rtotram na tandate— ^eraUy a god is requested not to be drowsv cf 
wo su brahmeva tandrayuh at 8 92 30a atandrasah yuvatayah at 1 95 2b 

SL“at 7'77 4a®® ® ^ upa^vosu. also cf. the expression dnti- 
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2 For, 1 urge you forth, O Pu^an, with (my) hymns, like a horse 
on his way so that you may banish away the obstacles, take 
us safely across them like a camel When I, a mortal, invite 
you, the benevolent god, for friendship, make our hymns glo- 
rious, make them glorious in battles 

3 We, after having sent that newer hymn to you, request for that 
wealth, 0 Pu?an, m your friendship, the reciters of praise, who 
are, indeed, (wise) with wisdom have enjoyed (enjoyments) 
through your favour — have enjoyed (enjoyments) through wis- 
dom. O you who are widely sung, without bcmg angry be quick 
(m helping us), m every battle, be quick 

4 Without being angry and being liberal, be very helpful to us 
for the winning of this (gift) — we, who are longing for glory, 
0 you who have goats as steeds May we turn you herewards, 


2 (ab) IS a relative clause, note the accent of prd kpxoe, ptporah in Pada c is the 

principal verb 

(a) fljirim refers to the agile* horse the use of the word indicates swtfU 
ness and agility, cf badhate timah ajirah ni volha at 6 64 3d For ajira- in 
conUxt o! a horse cf 1 134 3b 3 35 2a $ 56 6c 

(b) mrdhah (virdh) are the battles i e dangers in genera] Geldner under 
stands the word as meaning scomer^ 

(c) u^froh nd— Just as a camel cames the burden (or persons) safely through 
desert so also Pu$an is requested to carry safely the singers Ihrou^ dangers 
and difiiculties. 

(e) Read maru ah for metre 

sajchydi/o — cf no te sclchyotn opohnuvJ at v 4 below, also cf tata oham 
soma rorona sokhyd indo dititdlve at 9 107 20 ab 

(f) angusdn dyumninah i<rdhi— <f dyumm stomoh at 8 87 la dt/umndvad 
brihma at 3 29 15e etc 

The Fdda is short of one syllable Oldcnbcrg (Noten I p 141} proposes 
to read onpufdn as 4 letters by reading u 

(ig) cf 1 103 19ab 

3 (a) Sakhya — cf v 2 above and 4 below Read takhi e for metre 

(b) Read sontoh avosa for metre 

(c) Oldenberg (Noten I p 141) understands ndvitfosim niyutam and rayih 
(Acc plu ) as the objects of (moAe Celdncr construes ny&h (Gen.) nooi 
yas%m nlifutflin as the object of »»nohe my^t generally refers to either 
a hymn’ or to ‘a team of horses Sayajva understands niyutam as denot- 
ing a number (lea tniibon), however niyut as denoting a number is not 
used in the Rgveda 

(c) natnyosinv niyufam i e newer hymn, cf ndwlyoaun giram at 8 95 Sab 
ru«tut(m naviyattm at 10 91 13a. dhitih nav\yas\ at 8 12 10b also 
6 18 lad 7 35 14b 7 59 4e etc 

(f) dhelaTnanah — cf ihedata manasg & wtam at 7 67 7c ihelat^ manof^ 
snu((in tt vaha at 2 32 3a cf also 10 70 4c Read dhefamanorusatnsa (con- 
tr^ting h and ignormg the caesura) as Oldenberg (Noten I P 141) points 
out sari (V^) active energetic cf s6kx bhava at 1 51 8c 


(g) cf 6 48 19 

(a) aja asva Pusan is called aja-otva as he yokes goats to his chariot as 
steeds Hus is an exclusive epithet of Pujan cf 9 67 10 6 55 3b, 4a 
6 58 2o also cf 8 57 3o 6 55 Co. Read ajosu a (also in Pada b) for metre 

(b) ranodn (perf part y/ra) occurs only here The niggardly mortals are 
hated by the Vedic poet cf 1 147 4ob 7 56 19d etc 
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0 wonder worker with (our) good hymns O Pusan, I do not 
value you as too little 0 glowing one I do not deny your 
friendship 


VI 53 

1 0 lord of the paths like a chariot we have indeed yoked you 
for winning food and wisdom O Pusan 

2 Lead us (O Pu§ari) to manly wealth, and to the brave and lovable 
householder whose gifts are ever extended (for us) 

3 O glowing Pu§an urge even him who does not want to give 
(gifts) to giving (gifts) Soften down the mmd of even a nig 
gard 

4 For winning food clear the paths and kill completely the ob 
structors O fierce one may our hymns be successful 

(f) aghiTTM— IS exclusively used of Pusan The word may be derived from 
«+ghor cf ghrna (6 15 5d) glt/mx (6 16 38o) ahrnirat (10 176 3d) h 
suggests the burning vehemence of Pusan m dealing with the miserly 
persons cf 1 23 13b I4a 3 62 7a 6 43 16b 6 53 3a 8b 9b 6 55 lb 3a 
7 40 6a 8 4 17b 18 a 9 67 12a 10 17 5c At 8 60 20a Agiu is called 
aghmi tan 

(f) att man — to disregard to neglect to consider as of no value cf 1 170 3b 
$ 92 2a 10 $1 2c etc 

(g) ci drteh iva te aurkain ostu cakhyam at 8 48 18a also read notes on 
V 2e above 

VI 53 

1 (at patbosoate occurs only at this passage cf pathcspatKoh panpctim at 
6 49 8a As a lord of the paths Pu$an is requested to clear oS uie paths 
and make them safe and pleasant cS v 4ab below 1 42 2, 3 7 8 and 
10 59 7d Mote paehaH (gen) is unaccented as it forms a part of the 
vocative 

(bl For the association of Pusan and vafosatv cf asnvakam pusan avita swo 
bhava manhtsthah vajfWtaye at 8 4 18cd also 6 57 Ic 

(c) dh ye — Head Upadh}aja S A Hymns to the Rbhus m the Qgveda in 
Bharatiya Vidya Vol XXn Nos I 4 1962 pp & 79 notes on 1 111 4d 
It IS also poss ble to construe as dhi je ayujmahi dl ye— for our matena 
lized vision Gotida J The Vision of the Vcdic Poets The Hague 1963 
p 86 also cl V 4c V3 3 62 8b <1 49 8d 

2 (a) Read nan am far metre 

(a) norya n vas — cf naryati hho)ana at 4 36 8b ndryam may also be 

construed with v»ra n jn view of 1 40 3c 6 23 4c 7 1 21d 

(b> pTapntadoksi VO — One whose gifts are always extended ever liberal cf 
prayatadah^inom ndram at I 31 15a ndrah vrayatadaksiniisah at 
10 107 3c 

(c) cf 6 54 2 vamam (v/tfln) lovable At 10 122 lb Agni is called wnnem 
ali him 

3 The idea n this verse and in vs S 6 and 7 below is that Pu^an should 
comp 1 Cl en the most niggardly persons to give g fts. 

(a) eg! mi Sec notes on 1 138 4f 

(b) dannya codaya—A deity too is urged <n/ cud) to give gifts cf 

tndra i codaya datate at 9 75 5d deidm^vam r&dhase codduanti -it 
7 79 5a also 8 99 4cd 10 141 Sab ^ 

(c> cf vs 5 6 and 7 below 

4 nni.li d n. nnh pnlhiih ran toja nudnlu at 1 80 tab oko 
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5 With your goad, prick through the hearts of the niggardly per- 
sons, and then make them submissive to us 

6 O Pu§an, pierce well (the heart of Pam) with your goad, de- 
sire (for us) that which is dear to the heart of the Pam, and 
then make them submissive to us 

7 O wise one, cut out and make into broken pieces the hearts of 
Pam s, and then make them submissive to us 

8 O glowing Pusan, cut out and make (i e break) into pieces the 
heart of everyone with that hymn inspiring goad which you 
wield 

9 O glowing one, we request the favour of that your goad which 
is having a tuft of cow’s hide and which wins the cows 

10 And in order that we may enjoy like heroes, make our prayer 
the winner of cows, the wmner of horses and the winner of 
food 

VI 54 

1 O Pu^n, lead us to a wise person who directs us in a straight 
forward way and who may say This only (is your lost pro 
perty) " 

(c) cf dkiycm sadhanti at I 2 7c sadhdyatam dhxyah at 7 66 also 
1 94 3a, 4c 2 3 Sa IQ 74 3c «tc also manmOjodKcna* at 1 96 6b 

S (a) Read panina om for metre 

(b) ara (\/ar) refers to a weapon havmg a sharp pouit (as indicated by the verb 
pan tmdhl) Sayana explains the word as euTesmatohapro dandah pra^ 
todah/ U IS thus a goad or an awi or a sharp needle ara is employed 
against the Fani-s who ate compelled to give away their nches In v 8a 
below it is described as brahmacodantm as it secures nches and thereby in- 
spires hymns cf Avestan astro (Vox to drive ) 

(c) kavt- IS also used of Pusan at v 7b below 

7 (a) 15 repeated as v 8d below 

d rikha — cut out completely Vnfch occurs only at this passage 
fciktro to scatter*) kmu — scatter into pieces i e break into pieces 

ei Sayana ktmam proa ththnt kihsra appears to be an onomat^oejjc word 
cf cisca at 6 75 5b The idea is that P^an should make the heart of the 
Paiji-s soft 

8 (a) brahmacodana- occurs only at this passage see notes on v 5b above 

Sayana explains as brohmacodonim brohmanoh anrtcsya prerayitnm 
aram/ 

(b) Read bibhar^t aghjne for metre 

9 (a) go opasa occurs only at this passage Oposa (ajo-f-Vpas to bind — 

avapaaa>c>pasa) means tuft or cre:^ cf 1 173 6d, 8 14 5c 9 71 Ic dsp’a 
IS used by Pu$an for guarding the cows whereas ara (v 5 6 8) is used 
against the (human) enemies 

(b) The wfTa of Pu?an is called pojwsadfianx at 6 58 2a Pu^an is called 
posupd clso cf 4 57 7b 

VI 54 

1 (b) anjoso onusasati — guides us in a straightforward manner without any 

deceit 1 e shows us the correct path. 

(c) tddm refers to the property found by the vidvas- referred to m Pada a 
coa indicates the definiteness of the Imowledge of the vtdras- and of Pu^an 
m the followmg verse 
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May we, indeed, be united -vnUi Pu§an who directs (us) to the 
homes (of patrons) and who may say ‘ These alone (are the 
liberal patrons) ” 

The wheel (of the chariot) of Pu?an does not break, the seat 
does not fall down, its rim does not totter 
Pusan does not forget him who worships him with an offering 
being foremost he finds wealth 

Pu?an may go after our cows Pusan may protect (our) horses 
Pusan may give us food 

O Pusan go after (i e protect) the cows of the sacrificer who 
presses Soma (for you) and also of us who are the singers (of 
your hymns) 

Let no one (of the animals) perish, let no one (of the animals) 
suffer injury let no one (of the animals) fall down m a pit 
And come back (O Pusan) alongwilh the uninjured (animals) 
For wealth we request Pujan who listens (to us), who is active 
whose riches are never destroyed and who is the lord of riches 
Being in your laws may we never suffer an injury, O Pusan We 
are your bards here 

May Pu$an from afar place all-around his right band, may he 
send us back our lost (cattle) 


(b) ffrhan refers to the homes of rich and liberal patrons cf 6 53 2 or as 
Sayana points out, to the homes wherein the stolen aiumals are hidden 
The Mantra describes the chanot of Pu;an which is quite strong to traverse 
on the path beset with obstacles. 

(b) kosa~ IS a box used as a seat bv the driver For the smooth running of 
the chanot it is necessary that the driver should have a firmly fixed seat 
Read ava podvate for metre 

^b> nS TnTfyate — does not forgeV cf no te bhojosuo sakhy&m mraanta at 
7 18 21c 


(a) Read divu etu for metre 

Read ervataK ior wAVte 

(ab) ma Ids and mo him are emphatic prohibitive particles meaning no one 
not any one cf mohih tohospa nsat at B 67 lie also cf luSfcis «dkiH 
tndra tvod uttarah at 4 30 la 

(b) ketata occurs only here It rcferc to a pit (Geldnet Grube =;ditch) or 
as Sayana points out to a well 

(a) sTtitarttam refers to one who listens to our calls or hymns cf 1 34 l‘’c 
1 54 2Ii 1 74 Ic S 43 236 10 122 4c etc. 


(b) anoitavedasam occurs only at this passage 

jrya (iras)— artite cf iryah gop&h at 7 13 3b also S 41 4e 

(c) rayah is to be construed with both icanam and imaiic Thu u an illustra 
Uon of the poets economy of words cf also rayah saUuiyam ivtahe at 
6 55 2c For the expression cf 8 26 22b 8 46 Go 8 53 Id also isanam 
vosiin^m at 7 7 7b 

(a) tata prate i c while we are tnyour service 
(cl V 6c above 


to (a) Read para«o d( for metre 

(cl •nnjJoTn— Supply jinsiim cf 1 23 J3c 14 
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1 . 0 son of deliverance, come; O glowing one, let us come together. 
Be the leader of our sacrifice 

2. For riches we request (POsan) the best leader, matted-haired 
one, the lord of great bounty and'the friend of riches 

3. O glowing one, O you who have goats as (your) steeds, you aro 
a stream of riches, a heap of wealth and a friend of everyone 
who composes a hymn 

4. Let us, indeed, praise the mighty Pusan who yokes goats as 
(his) steeds and who is called the lover of his sister. 

5. I have spoken to (Pu$an) the wooer of (his) mother; may 
(Pu§an) the lover of (his) sister listen to us. The brother of 
Indra is my friend. 


VI. 55 

1. (a) tarn with this accent occurs only here. Is it the contracted form of oponi? 
vtmucah napdt.— Read notes on 1.42.1& above 

(b) 09 hpit.-Read notes on 1.138 4t above. 

(c) nithfn-is 'the lord of the chariot* i.e. the leader. For the expression rathih 
rtdsvacf. 3.2.8c; 4.10.20; also ^os-pon- at 8 2Q 21a; also 6 51.9a; 8.19.3Sd. 
In the ncx\ verse. ?u$an is called, nuhttoma- 

(a) fatAitaffiani— For a symbolic ‘'mterprelatien of Pdsan’s chanot read . Kram- 
risch, Stella, PO^an, Journal of the American Oriental Society vol 81, No 2, 
Apnl-June 1961, p lOSil. 

2 (a) l,apardfn cf. 9.67. lla. Rudra too is so called at 1 114 la, 5a; also 7 83 8c, 

7 33 la, 

(b) uanam Todluuah — This explains or rather justiOcs rayah imahe, read: tpdm 
1>{ radharpate radhasah mahih ksiyasya dn vuifmtih at 8 61 14ab; also 
5. 86. 4c, 7.76.70 

(c) Sec notes on 6.54. Sc above; also cf. v. 5c below 

3. tab) Read dliardsl dphme. . ejoiiut for metre. 

roydh dhdro. . . vosoh rciih— cl. v. 2bc above: also cf r^yah avinih 
1.4 10a; 8 32 13a; vdsoh al^ordh at 3 51 3a; 5 34 4d. 3 33. Sc,, .utson 
nd vdsunak at 2 i6.7(f, vdrvoA nisini at 4.20 8d 

(a) For eplimi- read notes on 1 13S 4/ above 

(c) Pusan is called dhii/am-jtntd- at 1.89.Sb; 6 58 2b; also dbi-jaLOiux^ at 
.9 88 3d; also 1.138.4<7. dhitotodlHratafi — ^"of every devout roan' — Atlcins, 
S.D, PilfOft m the Rig-Veda, Princeton, 1941, p 66. ‘of every inspired 
poet’— Gonda, J, The Vuioii of tiie Vedic P^els, iTio Hague, 1963, p 222 

4. (a) Read nu aja»u.am for metre. 

, aia-asvo^Rcad potea on 1 13S.4<t above. 

(d) Read sioruri.ah for metre. 

(c) stdrr- refers to the Usas. AgnI is the brother of U^as; cf. 3 31.1, 2. Pusan, 
m the form of Agol is the brother of U$as. SOrya is the lover of U^, cf. 

1 69 1; 7.10.1; and 1.115.2, 7.75.5 K^an. in the form of Surja is the 
lover of Ujas. Ulus lS3$an is ’the lover of his sister*. For the expression 
, cf. 10 3-3b 

5. <a) TnQtuh d‘dh rum — Suryu is the mother of Pu^an; cf. 10.85. ltd; 6 58 4c 

Pus-in wooed Surja but later on allowed Asvin-s to be chosen by Sur>i cf 
10.S5.14. Pusan, in the form of Agm can also be called ‘the wooer of his 
moilicr' V 12 . The Night or the Usasf; cf 1 96 5. 7 78 3cd etc. ^ 

(b) Read notes on v. 4c abovc« 
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6 Carrying (him) in (his own) chariot may the firm footed goats 
bring Pusan the god who adorns men 


VI 56 

1 He who hates this Pusan as eater of gruel — by that (slanderous 
remark) the god is not censured 

2 And the best chariot fighter Indra the true lord (x e comman 
der) indeed kills the enemies with (Pusan as) friend and 
companion 

3 And the best leader has sent down the golden wheel of the Sun 
to the western horizon (with Pusan — ^his friend and companion) 

4 O wise wonder worker O you who are praised by many since 
to*day we speak to (le praise) you so fulfil well our prayer 

5 For winning lead to success this our band which is seeking cows 
O Pu?an you are known even from a distance 


G Cf 6 57 3a 

(b) tUjtmhha wallong ftrm^ i e finn footed this is the only 

occurrence of the word m the RV 

(c) ]ana«rt.^«ne who decorates people occurs only id this passage for similar 
expressions cf agrutri at 3 ZS $a odhvorasri at 1 47 So 10 7S 7a 
gancsn at 8 23 4c yafnasri at 1 4 76 kfatrogri at 1 25 5a 


VL 56 

1 (a) adtdesat — See notes on I 42 2b above 

<b) Though Pu$an eats gruel he is oot weak. His strength is referred lo 
in the next two Mantras Similarly at 7 100 6 the poet points out that 
though Indra is called sipivista he is not at all condemned for he is not 
really weak as the name sipioifto — indicates For the association of 
Pusan with karombha cf 3 52 7(i 6 57 2c the Soma dnnk of Indra is 
also described as karambhtn> at 3 52 la 8 91 2d. Sayana undeistands 
adtdegati as abhutouti and explauis the Alantia thus He who praises 
Pusan as the eater of gruel is not required to praise any other deity for 
Pusan fulfills all his desires. 

2 For the association of Pusan and Indra read vs 3 the next hymn is addressed 

to Indra and Pu$an jointly 

(a) rotbitamoh cf. I 11 Ic Pusan too is so called at 6 55 2a 

(b) Read sakAi a for metre 

(c) =8 17 8c 

3 (a) porusc gaid refers to the western direction as indicated by m aitaj/at 

sent down ic made to set 


5 


(c> Read ni a rayot for metre 

(c) “OlhUoTnoh refers to Indra as m v 2a above Supply sikhya yuji from 
'• the preceding Mantra to complete the sense Sayana, however under- 
stands rath famoA as referring to Pusan, who urges on the golden (silrQA) 
wheel (cakram) of his car for the radiant sun (parusi pdvU 
fb) dotra maiaunudv — Read notes on 1 42 So above 


(c) mdnmo ^Jiayc-cf 1 138 2f 6 53 4c Agni is called maiimasadAana 
at 1 56 €b In view of stwnam ym bTommi 13 54 10a) iratdma 
uktAn (6 67 10c) etc. rndtima may be construed as the second obiect of 
oraeime and also with the pronouns yit tdc ^ 

(a) ;>sd ha danol ire dosenbed as saa*,.. 

cf 7 30 M I M 7 a 3a etc. At 6 53 Ita dk, is called ™ 31. 

cf noti me odfaJcAa eyat at 8 14 Ic ^ 

(b) ga7i<S refers lo the hand of singers as at 5 44 12d G 40 Ic 
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6. We beg of you the welfare which keeps dangers far away and 
which brings riches for an all-round prosperity to-day and to- 
morrow* 


VI. 5? 


c 


1. Let us, indeed, call upon Indra and Pu^an for friendship, 
welfare and for winning food. 

2. One of them has sat near the pressed-out Soma in the two jars 
for drinking; the other one longs for gruel. 

3. Goats are the carriers of one; of the other are the two well- 
nourished bay horses with which he kills the enemies. 

4. When the most strong Indra led the great released waters, 
Pu^an was the companion there. 

5 . We cling closely to that favour of Pu§an and Indra as to a branch 
of a tree, 

6. For welfare, we pull (to ourselves) Pu?an and Indra as a cha- 
rioteer, the reins. 


6. (a) Bead suiiatl for metre. 

(b) At 6.1 12c the 4* (i*«* the food-stores) given by Agm are callel are*- 
ogha-. 

tlpa-vosum (dpdsdps) Soma is called dpo-von- at d.84 3b; 
9 66 33d. 

(c) Tor a note on the su£x -tat and -tat» read Upadhyaya. S.A., Hymns to 
the Bbhus In the ^tgveda, BhdraQya Vidya. voi. X3W, Nos. 1 to 4, 1962, 
pp K-79, notes on 7 48 3b. 

VI. 57 

1. For the association o{ Indra and Pu$an c£. 6 56.2, 3, also 8. 4. 15-13. 

(b) cakhpdya huvdvia- cf. huv« .sakhyaya at 1.138 2de; nd te sakhyam 
apahnuvd at 1.138.4g; dhiva.ti}dhtvat4th sakha at 6.55 3b, bhrdtd (ndreuyo 
sdkha rndma at 6 55.5c; vlprasya vat>a3;aualchd}i at 19 26 5d; also read 
notes on l.I38.2e above. 

Bead sakhi aya su ostove for metre. 
nostiye huvemo- cf. 6 56, Ga above. 

(c) vdjasAtoye huvemo — Read notes on 6 53.1b above 

2. (a) anydb ic. Indra. 

(b) Read camu.oh for metre cornu- is a vessel in which pressed out Soma- 
)uice IS kept; cf. 4.18 3d; 3.48.4d. 

(c) Read notes on 6.56 lb above. 

3 (a) Read notes on 1.138 4b above. 

(a) sdmbbrto fsom-bbrta V bhrl Svell-nounshed’. cf sdrupoyi d ri neJ^ 
gahi sumbhftath samhkriasiah at 8.34J2ab; Indra is called sambhriakrciu~ 
at 1. 52.8o. 

4. cf 6.5G.2, 3. 

(a) ritob (Fern Acc. Plu.) < nt > y/ri *to let free, to release, to let flow 
m streams', cf. 1.56.6c; 2.22 4b etc. 

(b) ryfantamoh- cf. 1 lO.lOoc; also rysaporom^- indra- at 3,36 2b» 

G (a) ut-f d tm- ‘to pull up.’ Just as a charioteer pulb tm the reins of the 
horses to keep them near him (and to rcstram them from goJig astrayl 
and thus reaches the goal stnularly the poet draws near him both Pus-n 
and Indra for swurinff welfare. 
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1 The day and night of different forms — one the bright one and 
other the holy one— are your (forms), you are like Dyu for 
you favour all mystic powers May your auspicious gift be 
here, O seU-willed Pu?an 

2 Observing the worlds and bending the loose goad, Pusan, the 
god, the guardian of animals, whose home is full of gifts, who 
IS an mspirer of hymns and who i5 placed over the whole crea- 
tion goes forward 

3 With those golden ships which move inside the ocean and in 
the mid-region, 0 Pusan impelled by love, you accept the 
duties of a messenger of Surya being impelled by love and 
desiring glory 

4 Pusan is the good relative of heaven and earth, he is the lord 
of sacrificial food, he is liberal, he is of wonderful appearance, 
him — the strong one, having graceful gait and who was im- 
pelled by love — the gods gave to Surya. 
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1 (a) The two lorms reierrei) to are day and as Sayana pomts outf also 

ct 0 9 la 

(b) vtsurupe a/tani> cf 1 123 7b, also 1 186 4d 

(c) nioya when associated with gods means mysbe powers c! 3 61 7c 
1 ll 7a etc 

(d) bluidra nUth cf I 132 1 168 7c 6 45 32b 8 19 19b 8 62 IfT , 8 90 4b 

3 Bead ojBJiu a and isjopastl o for metre 

(i) aja osio— Read notes on 1 138 4b above 

paru pah — One of the main functions of Pusan is to guard the cattle, 
cf G SI 1 5a 6a 7 At 6 53 9ab the oftra of Pu^an is called postud" 
d/iano- 

(b) cf 2 40 5b, also 3 62 9 

(c) asT™*!* sithiram — ^Thc goad is loose i e Is hold in the hands and u not 
kept or shielded somewhere 

ulcanrnat—bcnding Le turning upward^ j c moving the dftra here and 
tlicre to guard the cattle 

3 (a) The association of novoh with Pu^an is rather strange It probably 

refers to the unaginar> ships. ’ 

(b) At 1 42 bb Puvin is called hiianyaiotimattcma 

(c) Surja had started the stayomcara of his daughter SCir>a also read 
10 85 6-15 Read duti am and euri drya for metre 

<d> kammo krt« (%oc) Is to be construed both as vocaUve and nominativ- 
cl V 4d below 


4 


^cd) Read eurj ayai and ru oiicam for metre 
(b) tnaohdto- cf pufanam purutdsum at 8 4 15b 
doJmS arcAh. Real notes on 1 42 Sa above 


also 8 4 18d, 1 42 G 
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X. 26 

1 Because (our) hymns, the enviable Niyut*s run towards (them), 
may both the wonder-workers, — (Vayu) who yokes Niyut>s to 
the chariot and Pusan, the great one, — protect (them i e the 
hymns) 

2 With prayers let this man, the singer wm him to whom belongs 
that great greatness He has appreciated (his) good hymns 

3 Like Indu, he, the mighty Pu^an, appreciates the good hymns 
He sprinkles (our) psura-s, he sprinkles our cow-stall 

4 We glorify you, O God Pu§an, the accomplisher of (our) hymns, 
who makes the poet-priests to shake (with emotion) 

5 (We glorify Pu^an) who is the co-sharer of sacrifices, who is 
the impeller of the horses of the chariots, who is the sage, who is 
established by Manu and who is the poet’s friend who removes 
(obstacles) 


X 26 

The metrical composition of this hymn is not satisfactory &Iany Pada s are 
short of either one or two syllables. Read OMcnbers Noten, II, p 225 

1 (ab) Hymns are compared to the enviable Niyut-s as both bring the gods to 

the desired place cf myutah eparhdvii^ at 7 91 So 
pi a venti ‘goes fast le nm with all eagerness 
(cd) IS diiScult to construe daerd is Nom. Plu niyut-rathoh refers to Vayu, 
cf 1 135 Ibc 2 41 le, 2a etc avt^pt is sing probably influenced by ptisi 
Vnyu IS not known as dasri. das^i may be construed as Acc Plu referring 
to the Asvin s translate may the great Pusan who has yoked Hiyut-s 
to the chanot favour the two wonderworkers (le the Asvin s) The 
reference here is to the Pu$ans favour to the Asvin s m allowing them to 
be chosen by Surj-a cf 10 8$ 9b Pada a ab form a subordinate sentence 
(note hi and pra yanti) hence construe mam^ah as the object of avistu, cf 
avanlu momyam at 10 77 8c 

2 (ab) tyat — that i e well known In a secondary sense vatapya means great' cf 

t'otepyam rayim at 9 93 Sob Generally vatapyam (vata apya<api) refers 
to the Soma which is fermented by wind cf 1 121 8d 1 187 8c etc The 
association of Soma and Pusan Is not so striking, hence construe tatapya 
m the secondary sense 

(c) cikcto — ^Pusan is the subject 

3 (c) psurth (Acc plu ) «p«i psa> bhas food) nounshment' the idea is Pusan 

sprinkles our nourishment (with strength) i e he makes us strong and 
vigorous Pu$an is called jmfpm hhari at 4 3 7a puytinam sakha in v 7b 
below Or, peurah (<ps« appearance' psu=bhsu from bhasu V bhas’) ‘ao- 
pearance, form the idea is Pusan sprinkles our appearance (with loveli 
Dcss) 1 C he makes us beau^ul, cf aruna psu- at 8 72 16a. Sayana 
construes psuroji as nom, and as referring to Pu$an. Celdncr does not 
translate the word psurah. It is dvlBcult to associate psur with psar psaros 

4 (c) maiinnni sadhonom— At 1 96 6b Agni is called manmaiadhanO' cf 

iiaadhah nunfm at 2 24 id, nob manma tadhaya at C 56 4c, sodhiua 
dho/ah at 1 94 3a etc 

(d) odhatdm <a l-\/dbM vipranam adhacim — Puyan is called dAjt/amjmra- 
at 1 89 5b 6 58 2b 

5 (a) vTaii-ardhi. ttrd/i{ 13 one who shares half prdJi-ardbi- is the co-sharer At 

10 1 5c Agm is desenbed as pratyardfcim deiisyodevatya Here Pusan and 
SoTia are referj^ to as prdti-ardjii- 

(c) ntantirhirafi— established by Manu 1 c made famous by Manu. 

(d) \ava>at«aUiah U a friend who separates (Vim) le rcmov..s obstncles if 
solruram prtbaXkarta — Saj-ana cl tf Osnutd dieyoh yuvarod m enhah at 
C 44 16 ' ^^so 6 59 Sed 2 29 2a sram4d ijaia janiu nt 8 48 5d 
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6. (Pu^an) who is the lord of the longing ones, of the pure (female 
animals) and of the pure (male animals), who weaves the gar* 
ment for sheep and who cleanses the garments, 

7. (Pu^n) who is the powreful lord of food, the powerful friend 
of nourishment, the beloved one and who cannot be deceived, 
shakes, with ease, his beard, to and fro. 

8. O Pu§an, may the goats turn hereward the yoke of your chariot. 
You are the old and unwavering friend of everyone who has a 
desire 

9. May the mighty Pusan favour our chariot with vigour; may he 
be the increaser of food, may he listen to this our call. 


(a) idhi^am^niiifh refers to the girls who are longing for their lovers. Cf. 
10 S5.2b. suc4 and iurd refer to the female and male animals respectively 
Gcldncr understands herein a reference to the widows and widowers. '^hiC 
‘to lament' Is not known in the ggveda Bergaigne understands the refer- 
ence to ‘pr8>er* {ddhifamdndvph surayph) and Soma (hici^ya). 

(cd) Pusan is responsible /or the thick growth of wool on the sheep and also 
lor keeping it dean and bright ^yana understands the reference to the 
woolstrainer for Soma. 


(a) indh pdUH— cl.,.. rdeunah iaoiTidtih at 1.S3 2b. 

fed) It is dilBcuU to surmise a reason of the shaking up of the beard. Possibly. 

shakes his beard to throw oil the drops ol Soma that hat e dunged' 
to his beard. For Indra's beard ef. W.23 I, 4. prj.tS.edtidhot i e. shakes 
forcibly (prd) and to and fro (uQ. 

(c) arthinoh—cf. orthf at 7.1.23d; dMpacv«ta-(aa-dpa-Vcuui— not 

falling ofl i e untotierlng: unwavering; stead/ast; faithful'. At 4 31.14b 
Indra's chariot Is called dacpaejrut*. 

(b) svldabov-e. 


(c) cdJdMm crdAdh— cf. puid nab VatAd cAlaidm exad vrdhi at 1 B3 5e- 
rrdWA at 7 32.2Sd; d«lcsMvo...rrdAah bhuA at 0 15 3a'; wn- 

refill** *l 5-34.Cb etc. ^ 
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Some Aspects of Religion and Politics in India During the 13th 
Century by K A Nizami, with a foreword by Dr C C Davies and 
an mtroduction by Prof M Habib Pubbshed for the Department 
of History, Aligarh Muslim University by Asia Publishing House, 
Bombay, 1961 

Dr Davies in his foreword has expressed a wish that ‘ this well 
documented study should find a place on the bookshelves of every 
Islamic scholar and student of Muslim rule m India ” We wouM 
have heartily agreed with this view, but for some of the grave lap* 
ses m the author’s statements and his assessment of the Hindu 
society It IS also difficult to agree with Prof M Habib, who states 
in the introduction that, “his (Dr Nizami’s) attitude is cntical and 
scientific, and he has avoided both polemics and propaganda" 
Possibly this aspect of the present work has escaped Professor Habib’s 
eye, as his own introduction is extremely polemical 

Dr Nizami is eminently fit to write about Indo Islamic culture, 
and therefore it is sad to see him committing mistakes about “Hmdu 
history” for which a schoolboy in our days would have been taken 
to task For example “Of the new Rajput States that dominated 
the political scene, the Chabamanas (sic) ruled m Sambhar and 
Ajmer, the Pararaacas in Malwa, the Kalachuns in Chedi, the Chan- 
dellas in Bundelkhand, the Chalukyas m Gujarat, the Gahadavalas 
in Kannauj (sic), the Palas m Magadha, the Suras, and later the 
Senas, ruled in Western Bengal " Comment is unnecessary as 
regards the factual maccuracies of “Palas of Magadha" and “Senas 
of Western Bengal ’’ (p 65) Chabamana and Kannauj may be 
printing mistakes though not mentioned in the errata Another 
example occurs on p 88 where the surname of a cited authority is 
given as Bandogopadhyaya, which unfortunately may be taken by 
a Bengali wag to mean that either the said gentleman is a bovine 
teacher or a teacher of cows 

On p 264, Dr Nizami writes “The fact that the rehgious 
leadership of the Bhakti movement m the 14th and the 15th cen- 
turies came from the lower strata of Hindu society — a section which 
had been deeply influenced by the Muslim mystics and their Khan 
qah-life — IS too significant to be ignored Probably never before 
m the long history of Hinduism, religious leaders had sprung from 
those strata of society to which Chaitanya Kabir, Nanak Dhanna 
Dadu and others belonged There was hardly any saint of the 
Bhakti school who had not passed some of his time in a Khanqah ” 
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It requires extraordinary evidence to call Sri Chaitanya, a lugh 
class Brahmin and a product of the intensely high brow Sanskrit 
learmng for which Nadia was justly famous, a member of the lower 
strata of the Hindu Society and passing his time in a khanqah, where 
food cooked by Muslims, and meat including beef would be served 1 
Does the author reali 2 e how deeply he is offending the followers of 
Chaitanya by his stupid ignorance’ 

Nanak too was a Khatri, and by no stretch of imagination can 
be called a member of the "lower strata" of the Hindus About 
Dadu’s caste there is some doubt, many of his followers claim that 
he was a Brahmm, while there is some evidence to show that he 
was originally a Muslim called Daud, but so complete was his iden- 
tity with the Hmdus, that after his death his eldest son, Garibdas 
performed his Sradhdha ceremony according to Hindu riles Kabir 
again was most probably bom of Muslim parents and though both 
he and Dadu had some Muslim disciples, their teachings were most- 
ly confined amongst the Hindus Thus, the fact remains, that 
though they had considerable influence on the Hmdus, their in- 
fluence on the Muslims was negligible It was this factor, more 
than anything else, which was responsible for their failure to bring 
the Hindus and Mxisbms together on a common religious platform 
However, Kabir was opposed to founding a sect, and Dadu docs 
not seem to have been very serious about it, but the Sikhs, the sect 
which was intended by its founder to unite the Hindus and the 
Muslims, was so cruelly persecuted by the Muslims that ultimately 
they became completely alienated from the Muslims 

Again where did Dr Nizami get the information that "there 
was hardly any saint of the Bhakti school who had not passed some 
of his time m a khanqah ’* Where is the evidence’ Wlicn will 
wishful thinking cease to pass as scholarship in certain prejudiced 
circles and when will these scholars begin to read what they call 
"Hindu history”, and come down from their region of phantasy to 
that of historical truth’ 

Dr Nizami has described on p 71 the Hindu Idea of physical 
contamination and noted what Al^runl has said If a Hindu was 
refused entry' into his caste for having been held as a prisoner by 
the Muslims, docs it stand to reason that another Hindu would be 
hailed os a religious teacher after having spent some lime in a 
Muslim K^anqah Imagine Madhv*a, Vallabha, Tulasi, Mira or 
Narvi, high class Hmdus and pre-eminent leaders of the Bhakli 
movement, sjiending their time in a Khanqah* Evidently the author 
IS unaware of the leaders of the Bhakti movement the Alvv.irs of 
the South and its gospel of the Dhapasat 

The idea that the Bhakti movement was an exclusive product 
I f the • lower slnln of the Hindu society’’ is ahsolutclv untrue Be- 
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fore Islam came to India, the Bhakti movement disregarded the 
caste system and the fact is that since the time of Ramanuja, who 
was instructed by a 6udra (at a tune when there was no Islamic in 
fluence) the caste distinction ceased to operate among the iannya- 
sms, and even among the Dai^namis, non-Brahmins were admitted 
This, however, does not exhaust Dr Nizami’s originality. On 
p 310 he writes “The nature of Turushkidanda (sic) m India . 
was almost identical with jizya*^ We shall be grateful indeed if 
Dr Nizami can support this statement with any evidence 

The Hindu intelligentsia and the pohticians do not escape 
Dr Nizami’s smearing brush Thus he writes “One of the factors 
responsible for this isolationistic attitude of the Hindus was their 
sense of superiority 'According to their belief’, writes Alberum, 
'there is no other country on earth but theirs, no other race of man 
but theirs and no created beings besides them have any knowledge 
or science whatsoever Their haughtiness is such that, if you tell 
them of any science or scholar m Khorasan or Persia, they will 
thmk you to be both an ignoramus and a liar If they travelled 
and mixed with other nations, they would soon change their mind, 
for their ancestors loere not as narrom minded as the present gene- 
ration ’ This attitude was not confined to the cultural or the intel- 
lectual spheres alone It had exercised its unhealthy influence in 
almost every other sphere of external relations If the laws of 
Manu may be an index to the mind of the Hindu ruling classes, 
this attitude towards foreign powers was one of contemptuous in 
difference, suspicion and even hostility 'Let (the king) consider 
as hostile his immediate neighbour’, was Manu’s advice to his con 
temporary rulers “ (p 326) Was the sage wrong’ 

Now, for Alberum’s remarks, be has himself given a clue to the 
change in Hindu mentality, and has written “Mahmud utterly ruin- 
ed the prosperity of the country, and performed there wonderful 
uviJiuriSi, *uy -Wirnhi ‘Jiie YtadiUi, 'yewnut 'ilioi i/funfs 
in all directions and like a tale of old in the mouth of the people 
Their scattered remains cherish, of course, the most mveterate aver- 
sion towards all Muslims This is the reason, too, why Hindu 
sciences have retired far awa> from those parts of the country con 
quered by us, and have fled to places which our hand cannot yet 
reach, to Ka^shmir, Benares and other places And there the anta 
gonism between them and all foreigners receives more and more 
nourishment from pobticai and religious sources” 

This statement is made m the paragraph preceding the or** 
quoted by Dr Nizami, and we think it to be rather disingenuous 
him not to have quoted this passage also Perhaps he thinks 
the Hindus conquered by the Turks and brutally treated, should h*" 
grovelled in dust before their conquerors 
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the better The Qutb Minar complex is evidence enough of the 
way m which Hindu temples were broken to erect Islamic structures 
And. where are the ancient temples of North India, except in Kha- 
juraho where the Sultan could not penetrate’ They are to be found 
in abundance m Orissa which resisted the early T^kish onslaught 
successfully Ultimately the Afghans conquered them, but soon 
after the Mughuls under Akbar came, and to this happy incident 
we may ascribe the existence of the great school of Orissa architec- 
ture Elsewhere m North India the temples are m ruins, including 
the Soinanatha temple, which Prof Habib says was rebuilt by the 
Hindus, but he omits to mention that it was redemolished by the 
Muslims 

It is interesting to recall in this connection contemporary Hindu 
attitude towards Islam The first mosque was built m Gujarat on 
July 15, 1053, that is within about two decades of Sultan Mahmud’s 
pillage of the Somanatha temple Again, when some Hindus incited 
by the Parsis destroyed a mosque at Cambay, the King of Gujarat, 
Jayasimha Siddharaja, personally went there, punished the offender*? 
and paid for the reconstruction of the mosque The famous Gujarati 
merchant Jaga^u had a mosque built for the worship of the Muslims 
But even more striking is the building of a mosque at Veraval by 
RSjakula Chahada, with the permission of the chicf-priest of the 
Somanatha temple But all these acts of active toleration of Islam 
could not save the shrine from the iconoclastic fury of subsequent 
Sultans Dr Nizami and Dr Habib might have mentioned these 
traditions of Hindu toleration 

It IS not a pleasant task to criticize a book, and Dr Nizami’s 
chapters on Indo Muslim mystics are useful and informative But 
there is a growing tendency among modem Indo Muslim scholars 
to gloss over the atrocities committed by the Turkish conquerors 
of India This is somewhat baffiing, for it is difficult to understand 
the motive which identifies an Indian Muslim with the Turkish con 
querors on the basis of religion alone This mentality, which led 
to the formation of Pakistan, has to be radically changed An 
Indian Muslim cannot by any stretch of imagination be held res- 
ponsible for what the Turkish invaders did centuries ago any more 
than they can be for the happenings in Pakistan And since they 
are condemmng the Pakistani Muslims one fails to understand as 
to why they should not condemn the Muslim Turks Unfortunate- 
ly. instead there is the cry of re-writing history, presumably on 
the basis of books like Dr Nizami's 

To our very great regret we are compelled to cnticise some 
observations of Prof Habib To show the flourishing condition of 
the Hindus, Prof Habib concludes bis introduction by a long quota 
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tion from Barani Now, what k the worth of Barani’s evidence 
relative to the Hindus Dr Nuami writes “But he (Baram) was 
so deeply prejudiced against Hindus that it is difficult to vouch lot 
the truth of his statements Probably his personal interests bad 
suffered at the hands of some Hindu landlords and this had embit- 
tered his attitude towards the Hindus in general ” (p 317) Is it 
not therefore ha 2 ardous to come to any conclusion regarding the 
condition of the Hindus on Barani’s testimony’ 

Pro! Habib and Dr Nizami have attempted to explain the 
Turkish conquest of India by trying to prove on the authority ol 
some modern Hindu scholars the superiority of the casteless Muslim 
society over the caste-ndden Hindu society It is not our intention 
to defend the caste system but the fact remains that the prevalence 
of the caste system alone cannot be responsible for the Hindu defeat 
Such a theory cannot explain for example destruction of the Cali- 
phate by Hulagu Again Prof Habib admits that the army of Chen 
ghiz Khan did not exceed 90,000 as against the Khwarazmian army 
of 4 to 5 lacs (p V, Introduction) How did Chenghiz defeat bis 
huge host of caste-less wamors’ Prof Habib then quotes 
Dr Nizami s following statement with approval “Had the Hindu 
masses resisted the Turkish rule m India, the Ghurids would not 
have been able to retain an inch of Indian territory " (Introduc 
tion p Nviii text p 80) It may be noted here that Dr Nizami 
uses the term masses" m the sense of “untouchables’ (p 70) 
How then did the Mongols destroy the great centres of Isla- 
mic culture with their flourishing population’ If the Muslim masses 
had resisted, following Dr Nizami s argument, certainly the Mon- 
gols could not have wiped them out Just two years after the sack 
of Baghdad and quartenng of the Cabph, Dr Nizami points out, 
the Sultan gave a royal reception to the Mongol envoy at Delhi 
(p 122 23) tVhy was the castclcss society of Islam forced to 
suffer this humiliation’ But this is not aii t%y did the Muslims 
fail to conquer South India and how could the (reactionary’) 
Vijayanagara Empire flourish’ And why was the Muslim power 
in its later phase crushed by the Rajputs and the Marathas m spite 
of the existence of a caste less Muslim mass m India’ Evidently 
Prof H-ibib and Dr Nizami have not thought of this aspect of 
history 

Another novel theory put forward by Dr Nizami is “The place 
of the "caste atics' of the Rajput period was taken by the 'cosmo- 
politan cities’ of the Mussalmans The gates of the new cities were 
thrown open for workers artisans and Chandalas ” (p 85 ) For 
the flrst time we learn that artisans and workers were not allowed 
to live inside a Hindu city' However Dr Nizami adds 
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‘ The new cities that rose from Lahore to Lakhnauti were sym 
bols of a new social order Workers, labourers, artisans, the nou« 
caste people and the unprivileged classes fully benefited from the 
urbanization pohcy of the Sultans and enjoyed, for the first time, 
the amenities of civic life The Rajput and the privileged classes 
chafed under a sense of humiliation and defeat but the workmg 
classes joined hands with the new Government and helped it in 
building the new cities ” (p 85) 

Now, what is the evidence upon which Dr Nizami stigmatizes 
a large section of the Hindus to be so devoid of patriotic feelmg as 
to gleefully collaborate with the conquerors’ For, m the 13th cen- 
tury, the period with which the book deals, the Turks must have 
been regarded by their contemporary Hindus as foreigners, though 
modern Indo Muslim scholars may think differently being blessed 
with hind sight The basis of Dr Nizami’s conclusion is as he ad 
mits, “Piof Habib’s observation that ‘face to face with socml and 
economic proutston of the Shan’ at and the Hindu Smritis as practical 
alternatives the Indian ctty-workers preferred the Shan* at* 
supplies the key to an explanation of Ghund rule by the Indians '* 
(p 83, emphasis by Dr Nizami) Prof Habib, however, in extreme 
modesty, gives full credit for this theory to Dr Nizami (Introduc 
tion pp XX para (a)), who like Prof Habib, does not believe in 
citing facts to prove a theory (For an account of the Hindu town 
administration, we would respectfully request Prof Habib and 
Dr Nizami to read Dr Dikshit’s book reviewed m this issue ) 

There are one or two other implications inherent in Dr Nizami’s 
statement quoted above, namely, (1) the 'cmc amenities’ available 
to the poor class Hindus in a medieval Muslim city and (2) which 
were the “new cities that rose up from I^ahore to Lakhnauti” both 
Lahore and Lakhnauti being former Hindu cities 

Another reason advanced fay Dr Nizami which endeared the 
Islamic law to the Hindu lower castes was the abolition of trial by 
ordeal (p 83) 

It IS therefore surprising to learn that Jalal ud dm ordered 
Sayyidi IMaula and his associates “to pass through the ordeal of fire 
in order to establish their guiltlessness *’ (p 290) 

The work under review belongs to a school of history which 
attempts to palliate the destructive fury of the early Turkish con 
querors by contrastmg the Islamic society with a degraded Hindu 
society both creations of their imagination, and amvmg at conclu 
sions purely on basis of inference without any evidence m support 
It does not occur to either Prof Habib or Dr Nizami to explain the 
curious spectacle of the Hindu masses cheerfully submitting to the 
discipline of the Varoairama dharma even when the political power 
was exercized by the Muslims It would have been far more satis 
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EMOTIONAL SIMILE IN THE RGVEDA 

AND 

THE CONCEPT OF BHAKTI 
H D Velankab 
Introduction 

1 A simile IS one of the earliest devices employed by an 
imaginative mmd to convey its meaning with ease and grace 
In its earli^t stage it was probably employed as a mere help 
to understandmg, trying to make a thing clearer by its jux 
taposition with an illustration, which, is selected because 
of its well knownness in respect of the particular property 
or properties that are intended to be conveyed with regard 
to that thmg, i e the thing under description This simile in 
its simplest form may be called an Illustrative simile i e a 
simile whose mam purpose is to convey the intended meanmg 
with greater ease, force, accuracy and elegance, with the help 
of a well-known illustration 

2 It IS rightly considered as the earliest and the simplest of the 

Artha-Alamkoras An Artha-Alamkara is an Alamkara made 
out of the Artha or the meanmg which is intended to be convey- 
ed by a Kavya It consists m a particular arrangement and 
mode of expressing that meanmg and these may assume many 
different forms The Alamkara receives correspondmg names 
and the most prominent among these is the Upama or the 
Simile AIL these are called Alamkaras because they embel 
lish a Kavya, which is fancied to be like a Purusa with a soul 
consisting of Rasa and a body constituted by Sabda and Artha 
The Alamkaras of both ^abda and Artha take the place of a 
iieifllilRar vthe wihcib »luimiir Jyui'' 

3 A simple Illustrative simile is thus an Alamkara intended to 
adorn a Kavya, but in addition to this simple variety, there 
are at least two others which lend a greater charm to a Kavya 
These may be called the Decorative and the Emotional similes 
The Decorative simile has an appeal to the imagination of the 
hearer or the reader, while the Emotional simile has an appeal 
to his heart Both express a similarity between the thmg . 
under description (called the Upameya) and a well known ob- 
ject famous for certain qualities, which are intended by the poet 
to be conveyed with reference to this Upameya But m addi;;^ 
tion to this the Decorative simile helps an imaginative hearer 
or reader to raise a mental image or picture of the well known 
thing (called the Upamana), vyhich image when placed by the 
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paint’ IS the Vedic word^which closely approaches the later 
concept of an Alamkara 

5 By the side of this Decorative simile there exists in the Rgveda 

in particular another kind of simile, which seems to stand m 
a category by itself and which I have preferred to call the 
Emotional simile It does not necessarily raise a mental pic- 
ture of the Upamana so as to stand by the side of the Upameya 
and decorate it, though it may do so in some cases Its mam 
purpose is to bring to the mind of the hearer those feelings 
and emotions which are invariably associated with the Upa- 
manas that are adopted in it A Decorative simile appeals to 
the imagination of the hearer for raising a concrete pfcture 
of the Upamana, an Emotional simile, on the other hand, has 
an appeal to the heart and may help the hearer, if he is a man 
of finer emotions and feeling, in understanding the emotions 
and feelings which are mvariably associated with the 
Upamanas adopted in it, also in relation to the Upameya 
Thus, for example, when a Visvamitra poet says to Indra 
‘T cling to the skirt of your garment, O Indra, as a son does to 
that of his father’ (3 53 2), the image of a man and a child 
IS surely brought to our mmd, but the full implication of the 
simile is understood by us only when the feelings and emotions 
well known in the father and the son (not in the man and the 
child) are fully comprehended respectively m connection with 
Indra and the poet We understand the simde only when we 
comprehened that Indra is possessed of the feelings of love 
and attachment for the poet as a father is for his son, and 
that the poet m his turn has the same single minded devotion 
to Indra which a young son has towards his father and on the 
strength of which the former can check the movement of the 
latter by clinging to the skirt of his garment 

6 In the Rgvedic hymns this Emotional simile is primarily in- 
tended to serve a distinct purpose, namely an appeal to the 
deity’s heart in addition to his mmd and palate When the 
Rgvedic poets were competing with each other to secure the 
favour of a deity like Indra, they first attempted to do so with 
the help of such means as a hymn of praise which is meant to 
please the mmd and an oflfermg of Soma and the like which 
IS calculated to satisfy his palate But both these means 
have a limited scope of improvement and at a certain stage 
fail to serve the purpose of competition in which each compe- 
titor tries to give a newer and more powerful hymn of praise 
and a more tasteful and exhilarating draught of Soma When 
however, there did not exist any significant difference between 
the qualities of the hymn and the Soma offered by the two 
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rivals, there was no reason, so the poets argued, why the deity 
should select the one to the exclusion of the other It is at 
this stage of their endevour to win the deity’s favour that the 
Emotional simile seems to have entered the realm of their 
poetic imagery and craft The poets naturally turned to their 
inner feelings of love for the deity, of friendship, of relation 
ship with the deity, with which they sought to supplement 
their external gifts of hymns and offerings It is in such a 
state of affairs that we find the ^gvedic poets requestmg the 
deity to favour them in preference to their rivals, owing to a 
mutual relationship as between the father and the son and 
the like 

7 An Emotional simile is thus a simile where the Upamana or 
the Upamanas are words expressive of an intimate relation 
ship which connotes certain emotions and feelings These 
emotions and feelings in their turn are associated with parti 
cular actions, gestures and attitudes, which generally consti 
tute the common property m these similes It is worthy of 
note that the Emotional simile mainly pertains to the sphere 
of human relationship in its various aspects, such as father 
and son, mother and child, hiuband and wife, lover and be 
loved or lastly friend and friend But as between the father 
and the mother, the former figures more prominently than 
the latter the idea being chiefly of seeking support or help on 
the basis of that relationship rather than that of mere affec 
tion When however, there is an occasion to mention the dis 
interested love of a deity, which does not expect any service 
m return, the mother counts as the highest among all the 
relatives A Kanva poet compares Indra with his human 
relatives and exclaims — 


‘You, O Indra are better than my father and also my 
brother who does not feed me So far as the gift of riches is 
concerned, O God, you and my mother appear to me equals’ 
(8 1 6) On the otlier hand among animal relatives it is al 
ways the mother, and hardly ever the father who is men 
tioned in the Emotional similes This is quite natural because 
the young one of an animal hardly ever knows its father, it 
derives all its nourishment and protection from its mother 


Generally both the co relaUves are mentioned in an Emotional 
simile by words expressive of that relationship but at times, 
only one of them is mentioned the other being conveyed by 
implication The senior one among the pairs of relatives is 
offered as an Upamana for the deity the junior one beinff re- 
served for the human worshipper Thus the deity is com 
pared with a pita, or a mata with a patt or a muri/a, the wor- 
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shipper being compared with a son or a young one, with a 
wife or with a beloved The opposite of this, however, some- 
times takes place, particularly in the case of Agni and Soma, 
•when the worshipper is compared 'with a father and the deity 
with the son, but this is in view of the physical forms of these 
gods which have to be looked after and preserved by the wor- 
shipper who therefore takes the place of the father In the 
similes of the cow and the calf, on the other hand, the hymns 
of the poet or his Soma offerings often take the place of the 
cow, the deity (mostly Indra, Agni only once) being the calf 
or the young one Among the relationship between a man 
and a woman, it is generally the deity who is compared with 
a husband and a lover, while the worshipper, his hymns and 
offermgs are compared with a wife or a beloved Only rare- 
ly does the opposite take place, thus at 1 66 5 Agm is com- 
pared with a jaya and the worshipper with a husband, by im- 
plication At 2 16 6 the worshippers are compared with 
virile males and the good graces of the god with their wives 
Similarly at 4 20 5 the worshipper, a Vamadeva poet, com- 
pares himself with a lover and Indra with the beloved who is 
willing to follow her lover to an appointed place 

9 In an Emotional simile an adjective is often employed for 
the Upamana to help the proper comprehension of the emo- 
tions conveyed by it, before the simile is fully understood 
Thus a father is sombhit, suhava or pramati, a mother is ptp- 
ydna, a cow is dhenu, yavasasya pipyu^, nJiana or vasm, a 
child or the young one is uposi pre^fho, jata, nitya, pnyo, 
subhfta or hjdya, also a holder of the skirt of its parents’ gar- 
ment, a wife is usat7 sumbhamana or suvdsah, a husband is 
tisan, a lover is abhi monya-nidnab, priya or vadhuyu, a be- 
loved IS kalydni or rocatTidnd, lastly a friend is pnya, prita, 
pToiasya, seva, suseva, satya or sudhita This Emotional 
simile sometimes develops into an Emotional Rupaka and the 
deity is described as a pita, a maid, a jdmt or a bhrdtd of the 
poets Agni is thus called pito, dpt and sakha at I 26 3, a 
pramatih pita at 1 31 10, 14, 16, 2 1 9, 5 4 2, pita as well as 
mata at 6 1 5, a jdmi, mxtra and safchd at 1 75 4 Indra is 
called sakha and pita at 4 17 17, pitd and mdfa at 8 98 11, 
dpi at 3 51 6, 6 21 8, 8 3 1, 8 45 18, opt and sakhd at 
6 45 17, aPh sakhd and jami (by implication) at 4 25 6, dpya 
and pifd at 7 32 19 and lastly bhrofd at 3 53 5 

10 In almost all of these similes and Rupakas the deity is pre- 
sumed to be superior to and on a higher level than the wor- 
shipper There is however, one single exception and that is 
in the case of the word sakht (and only once of the word dpt 
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ot 1 26 3 m the case o£ Agni) This v,ord sakbt is simulta 
neously employed for both the deity and the worshipper and 
the poet seems lo consider himself as being on the same Ie\cl 
with the deity, putting forward some claims on this basis 
This has happened in the ease of Agni m scuen passages, la 
the case of Indra in seuen passages, m the case of Soma in four 
passages, and m the ease of the Maruts only in a smglc passage. 
Besides these eases wo may also refer to the four similes 
where both the deity and the worshipper are called sakhi 
(Agni at 3 18 1, Soma at 8 48 4 0 104 5, 9 105 5) In the 
case of Varuija only the Vasislha poet could put forward such 
a claim to the sakhyo on tho basis of equality, but that too, he 
bewails, was a thing of the past (7 86 4 7 88 6) In addi 
lion to the above passages, there is a very large number of 
places where a worshipper either claims or demands the apya 
jarmtvtt, apitia and boiidhu, but most commonly the sokhya 
of the deity, of Agni and Indra m particular This would 
show that of all tho different kinds of relationship, a worship- 
per craves most for that of friendship with a deity, especially 
his sakhya 


n 


We have seen above how the Emotional simile may have des 
cended on the horizon of the poet’s imaginative faculty as a 
sort of supplement to his usual gifts of hymns and offerings 
to the deity Tho Rgvedic poet has thought of all the diffe- 
rent kinds of close relationship, both of the humans and of 
the animals some of which suggest a sort of aloofness, while 
the others indicate different degrees of intimacy The similes 
of the father and the son or of the mother and the son, suggest 
a sort of aloofness on the part of the father in particular, at 
any rate the relationship seems to be operative mostly on the 
side of the father and the mother, the child being only a pas- 
sive partner m it The same may be said in the case of the 
similes of an animal mother and her young one When how 
ever, we turn to the similes of a husband and a wife, a lover 
and the beloved we discern some sort of intimacy in their 
relationship, where both have to play their part though the 


husband and the lover still play the role of a superior partner 
deserving and claiming the service and the attention of the 
other The scene appears to be materially changing in favour 
of greater intimacy when we come to the similes in which the 
feelings of friendship figure But even here there are two 
clear stages in the first we have a friend who is expected to 
render material help to his companion owing to his possession 
of greater resources The Rgvedie poets have used the term 
mi ra for such a friend, but have used it mostly for the deity 
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and only rarely for the worshipper. The deity alone is mitra, 
usually Agni and Indra, while the worshipper goes without a 
name. 

12. The highest and the best kind of relationship which figures 
in an Emotional simile is that of a mutual friendship which 
signifies greatest intimacy and emotional equality between 
the two partners, namely the deity and the worshipper. Here 
both are called sofchi without any apparent difference in the 
depth of their feelings, either expressed or suggested, by 
means of adjectives or associate words. The Emotional Rupa» 
kas based on the word sakhi also show that the Rgvedic poets 
valued this relationship as the highest and the most covetable 
one; this is also why of all the different kinds of relationships 
they claimed and prayed most often for the sakhya of the deity. 
It is evident that these Emotional similes and Rupakas disclose 
different kinds and degrees of attachment culminating in an 
equality of the same in both the parties, and that this equality 
of attachment comes nearest to the concept of Bhakti which 
is later defined as paro anurakti. We may here compare the 
words of Srlkj^a in the BhagavadgUa XI. 44: piteva putrasya 
sakheva sakhyufy priyaljt, priyayirhasi deva sodhum. We may 
further note that this sentiment which makes Arjuna employ 
these similes is described by Srilq^na himself as ananya bhakti 
at XI. 54. 

13. This equality in the depth of mutual attachment which i.s 
sought to be conveyed by the employment of the same word 
sakhi for both the deity and the worshipper is definitely incom- 
patible with the feelings of awe on the part of the worshipper 
and those of pity on the part of the deity. The physical en- 
vironments of the two may be very different from each other; 
but the equality in the depth of their feelings brings about an 
intimate friendship between the two, owing to which one is 
prepared to give the best which he has to the other. It is 
wrong to think that among the Sakhis god alone gives and 
that the worshipper alone receives; both surrender whatever 
best they have owing to their mutual attachment, and this sur- 
render is comparable with the passionate surrender of ideal 
lovers to each other and not with that of a slave to his master. 
It is indeed on the basis of such feelings of mutual and inti- 
mate friendship that the J^gvedic poets are found taking great 
liberties with Agni, or Indra and his comrades Maruts and 
telling them what they would do if they had been so fortunate 
as to be placed in the affluent circumstances like the gods. 
Very often the poets tell Indra and Agni that just as they 
were devoted to him (tvayavdh) so were the gods too devoted 
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to the poets (asiTKiyuh) They also argue with them on the 
strength of the same bonds of intunate friendship that a 
friend of Indra will be recognised as such by the patrons only 
if Indra were to see that this fnend of his was quite well-to-do 
and was not required to beg for favours from his human pat 
rons (Rv 8 2 13-14) It is quite evident to a dispassionate 
student of the Rgveda that the poets did not receive any free 
favours or gifts from their rich patrons as mere beggars, but 
only as a partial return for the great divine help which was 
secured for them through their instrumentality It is hardly 
necessary after this discussion to reaffirm that this kind of 
mutual intimate friendship on the basis of equality in the 
depth of sentiment between the deity and the worshipper is 
the highest ideal of a relationship between the two as dis- 
closed by the hymns of the Rgveda This is very similar to 
the sakhya bhakti out of the nme kinds of Bhakti known to 
the post-vedic period, in its essential features and since this 
can be seen generally in the case of Indra and not of Varuna, 
I may be permitted to repeat what I had aleady enunciated at 
Rgveda, Ma’tdala VII, Introduction, p IV — Tf early origins 
of it 1 e Bhakti of our concept, are to be traced to any jp.gvedic 
hymns it must be to those addressed to Indra and not to Va- 
runa 


An Emotional simile in its purest form is rarely to b® found 
in the Rgveda, if at all Feelings and emotions of human 
heart cannot be understood except through a medium This 
medium in the case of an imaginative poet is a mental picture 
of an abode of these feelings which he is able to raise in the 
minds of his hearers Thus in the simile of a father and the 
son, or of a fnend and a friend, a mental picture of two per- 
sons IS quite necessary and m that respect the simile may be 
called partly Decorative The same is true in the similes of 
a mother and a child, a mother cow and a calf, a husband and 
a wife, or a lover and a beloved The pictures of a woman 
and a child, of a cow and a calf, of a man and a woman, of a 
youth and a maiden are quite necessary m the corresponding 
similes as the mediums to convey the respective feelings and 
emotions expressed by the different Upamanas Yet the full 
and correct import of an Emotional simile can be apprehended 
only alter understandmg the feehngs and emotions connoted 
by the Upamana in it through the medium of a mental picture 
oHered as an aid lor this same purpose by the p5it Besides 
this image or picture is unable to be decorative of the Upa- 
mThVp “ ^ Decorative simile, since the Upameyas 

in the Emotional simile such as a father and a mother, a lover 
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and the maiden, or a friend and a friend are abstract ideas 
and not concrete ones The mental pictures raised m it are 
thus unable to be decorative of the abstract Upameya and the 
simile cannot be properly called a Decorative simile Men- 
tal pictures are raised in. both the Decorative and the Emo- 
tional similes, but in the former they decorate the Upameya 
and thereby add to the beauty and charm of the poem, while 
m 'the latter, there bemg no concrete object for them to de- 
corate, they merely serve as a medium for conveying the feel- 
ings and sentiments connoted by the Upamanas and thereby 
add to the beauty and charm of the poem as a whole 
The Emotional similes are classified under the followmg six 
heads — I Mother and Son or Daughter, II Mother cow and 
her young one, III Father and Son, IV Husband and Wife, 
V Lover and Maiden, VI Friend and Friend The poet gene- 
rally selects one of the two partners m each relationship and 
tries to convey the emotions associated with this relationship 
through the medium of actions and gestures that are sugges- 
tive of the emotions These actions and gestures are usually 
meant to constitute the common property m the simile Thus 
a mother in the iirst pair offers her body and garment for feed- 
ing and protectmg the child, reserving her best possessions for 
It The mother cow m the second pair is eager to meet her 
young one with her udders filled with milk, affectionately 
licks it and makes a lowing sound on seeing it and is pre- 
pared to sacrifice her personal safety if necessary in the in- 
terest of her calf The father in the third pam is easily 
approachable to the son, bestows his providential care and 
guidance on him and showers his eager and watchful affect- 
ions on him while he is yet a child in arms In the fourth 
pair the wife faithfully renders personal and ardent service 
to her husband, filling him with utmost delight by her eager 
approach and passionate embraces The maiden in the flftii 
pair allows herself to be pursued by the lover, exciting his 
passion by her gestures and eager to meet him at the appointed 
place fixed up by mutual consent Like a wife she too sur- 
renders her personal charms to the lover and remains faithful 
to him The friend of the Mitra type in the sixth or the last 
pair IS helpful In establishing good relations between the 
neighbours and shows himself a successful match maker be- 
tween the two families of the bnde and the bride-groom, 
when necessary He is benevolent, helpful in overpowering the 
enemy and acquiring property for his friend, famous for 
steadiness in friendship, honest and straightforward in his 
dealings and deserving great praise Owing to these sterling 
qualities of his he is m the danger of being tempted away by 
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others and hence deserves to be very carefully retained and 
supported, by personal attention and care Lastly the fnend 
of the Sakht type in the same sixth pair is a bosom friend The 
two bosom friends are mutually helpful and find great pleasure 
in each other's company 

16 In each of these six sections under which the similes are ar- 
ranged, they are given in the order in which they occur in the 
text of the Rgveda Samhita The translation with a few 
explanatory notes where necessary of the passages is given 
above, while the Sanskrit text is given below An index of 
all the passages which are discussed here is given at the end 
while a deity wise distribution of the different Upamanas is 
appended after the Index 
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I Mather and Child 

1 Lake a very lovely maiden carefully decorated by her mother, 
you disclose your body (for all) to see (1 123 11) 

Here the adjective matrmfjfa of the Upamana viz yo?d 
used of Usas, is emotional, the word mdtr suggesting the tender 
affection and care with which the marjano is executed 

2 I shall bend down for you like a woman who swells with milk, 
(i e a mother) (3 33 10} 

This IS said by the River to Visvamitra She means that 
she will bend down for him (in order that he may be able to 
cross) with the tenderness and affection which is characteristic 
of a mother who suckles her child 

3 The Adhvaryus send you that Soma, O Indra, whom Heaven 
and Earth hold in themselves for your sake as a mother does 
her child in the womb (3 46 5) 

The delicate tenderness and care in holding and preserv- 
ing Soma are conveyed by the simile 

4 The released waters speedily ran towards Indra (who was 
their deliverer) as women do towards their (new-born) child 
(4 19 5) 

Janayah here stands for a woman who is recently deli- 
vered of a child, the joy with which they approach the new- 
born one IS what is conveyed by the simile 

5 Extending widely when you, like a mother, (O Agm), cany 
every kind of vital food which you hold, to each person in 
order that he may support himself and have a vision, you 
are praised, possessed of various forms you by yourself go 
around them (5 15 4) 

bharase The Atmane Pada is significant, as the mother 
carries herself towards the infant to suckle him Idhdyase 
from dhd), so does Agm towards men 

6 May Aditi greet my hymn of praise, which is very pleasing and 
appealing to the heart, as a mother does her son who is verj 
pleasing and has risen from her own bosom. (5 42 2> 

? if qFsRlowT ^ Rrar fiRRHRRT i 

V !T 7 I ^ 

^ SlfcT If RRT fCT I 
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The word proti conveys the idea of the active reception 
which a mother gives to her child by herself inclining towards 
it 

7. May the two, faithfully visiting the battles, as a young woman 
does the festive gatherings, hold in their bosom (the arrow), as 
the mother does her son. (6.75.4). 

Scaranti; a car ‘to be faithful'; see Rgveda Man^ala VII. p- 
171; the two are the bow-ends and the thing supported on 
their bosom is the arrow. 

8. May the gods seat themselves on the top of the sacred grass 
like sons feeding themselves on the bosom of their mother. 
(7.43.3) 

uibhrtrali ‘expanding themselves’, goes primarily with 
putrosah. and refers to a feeding child. The root d sad is as- 
sociated with the accusative in the simile and with the locative 
in the context. 

9. We pray for (a lovely gift) of you who are a giver of such 
gifts May we be (the receivers of gifts) as the sons are of a 
mother. (7 81 4). 

The gifts are expected to be given out of natural affec- 
tion and not in return for service, by U?as. 

10 The two worlds have followed your conquering power as two 
mothers do their child. (8.99.6). 

mdtara: The dual is in sympathy with the Upameya 

kfoni. 

11. The relative has dressed himself in the white garment (i e. 
milk); he moved on to them as a son does to the sides (of his 
mother) for feeding. (9.101.14). 

Soma is described; supply sarat to complete the sentence, 
atka is the orjuna atfca namely cow’s milk; cf. 9.107.13. 

12 . Your mother, i . e. the earth, supports you, attending upon you 
and rearing you as (a mother) does her noble-born child 
(10.4.3). 


<i. air Jr RTcn: j 

%• TefJTrar ^ i 
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This IS said to Agni, mata is the earth The word is to be 
understood twice, a second time m the simile uardhayanti 
suggests that a human mother is meant 

13 Bestow on. us (as a gilt) (O Waters), that your most blissful 
sweet fluid which belongs to you, as eager mothers do (their 
milk on their child) (10 9 2) 

Supply sisum or putram in the sunile 

14 Cover him carefully, O Earth, as a mother does her son with 
the skirt of her garment (10 18 11) 

The earth is requested to cover the remains m the form of 
the bones of the dead person with tender lightness and not 
press them down 

sica lends a special touch of affection to the simile Cover- 
ing the child with the skirt of her own garment by the mother 
suggests intensity of affection 
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II Mother Cow and calf 

1 The Waters, flowing forward, went down straight to the ocean, 
like lowing cows (to their calf) (1 32 2) 

Supply vafsam to complete the sentence in the simile 
Both the words vdsrah and dhcnavah are significant They 
suggest the eagerness of approach of the cow to her calf 

2 The mother was above, the son below Danu lay down like 
a milch'cow accompanied by her calf (covered with her body) 
(1 32 9) 

3 The lightning roars and clings (to the rains) like a lowing 
cow to her calf, when the shower of ram of these (Maruts) 
was released (1 38 8) 

In spite of the repetition of the Vacaka (lua-na) the 
simile IS one, va^m being an adjective of matd mimati and 
sijakti are two aspects of the common property and hence 
the two Vacakas corresponding to them seem to have been 
employed 

4 Agni, having a far reaching lustre expands m all directions 
like an animal (mother) with its brood of young ones (1 65 10) 

Agni’s lustres are compared with the young ones of an 
animal, playing around her under her protection and care 

5 And may Ahi of the Bottom grant us happiness. Smdhu ap- 
proaches us as a (milch-cow) swelling with milk approaches 
her young calf (1 186 5) 

Tiah IS to be understood also in the second sentence, Geld- 
ner understands 'the new hymn’ as the object which is re- 
ferred to by yena m c But this is less likely Generally the 
hymn is conceived as a cow and the deity as the young one, 
though sometimes the deity or his grace (sumati) is conceived 
as a cow, when the worshipper is the beneficiary In that 
case the hymn may be regarded as playing the part of a me- 
diary as at 7 18 4 ptpyu^t i e payasd, cf 10 64 12 

6 And our prayers, yoked like horses (to his chariot) lovingly 
lick him 1 e Indra, as cows do their young calf (1 186 7) 

^ ^ ?r ^ i 

^ ^ ^ Tmi lH<TPra’ i 
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rihanti conveys the motherly affection of an animal to- 
wards its calf. 

7. The Nights and the Dawns have bellowed towards you, 0 
Agni, as the milch-cows do towards their calves in their 
stalls. (2.2.2). 

suasara is surely the place where the cows meet their 
calves and give them their feed both before going out for 
grazing in the pastures in the morning and after coming back 
from these in the evening. It seems to refer to a special place 
where cows were led for being milked. 

8. Do you return to us before the actual blow (of the calamity), 
as a cow does to her calf after filling herself full with the pas- 
ture. (2.16.8). 

This is said to Indra who is compared to a cow who re- 
turns to her calf after grazing, to give it its full feed 

9. They i.e. the Maruts fatten the abundant food-stores for the 
sake of a person who brings them offerings, as a cow does for the 
sake of her young calf at the milking stalls (2.34.8). 

The 4am in the case of the calf is milk and here the re- 
ference seems to be to the evening milking. 

10. May that favour which belongs to you, O Maruts, that good 
grace of yours, go to us, well turning herself hereward, like 
a lowing (milch-cow towards her young calf). (2.34.15). 

vatsam as well as nak are to be supplied to complete the 
sentence and the simile. 

11. The two (rivers) are moving along the common i.e. the self- 
same, resting place (namely their common bed), like two 
mother cows licking their calf. (3.33.3). 

The common bed is compared with a calf and the rivers 
with the mother cows; matnra is a sympathetic dual used in 
sympathy with the dual Uparaeya i.e. Vipat-Sutudri. 

12. Our thoughtful prayers lick the great drinker of Soma, Indra, 
the lord of strength, as the mother cows do their calf. 
(3.41.5). 

Tihanti conveys motherly affection as in No. 6 above. 
mdtaralf is plural in sympathy with the Upameya mataya(i 

u. arf?r ^ mR; i 

C. ^ Jfl ^ • 
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13 O Lord of the fields, shake off on ns a bubbling wave con 
taming the sweet fluid (i e drinking water), as a milch cow 
does her milk (on her calf) (4 57 2) 

■untse, corresponding to asnwsu,- is to be supplied 

14 Th^e our words of praise have loudly greeted you with a 
grunt, O Satakratu, O Indra, as the mother cows do their call 
(6 45 25) 

abki pra nu or abhi nd signifies ‘greet, welcome’ with a 
grunt of admiration, with a lowing sound in the case of the 
cows matardh The plural is m sympathy with the Upameya 
girak As a matter of fact the number of vatsa is almost al 
ways singular whatever the number of motr or dhenu is em 
ployed 

15 At every pressing of Soma, these hymns of ours lovingly cling 
to you, 0 lover of hymns, as the rmlch-cows do to their calf 
(6 45 28) 

dhenavah is used as an adjective, the plural as above 

16 The two ample divine doors licking (the chariots of the gods)» 
as the two mother cows do their calf, have annointed them* 
selves like maidens at festive gatherings (7 2 5) 

"athan is to be supplied in the chief sentence, correspond- 
ing to sisurti in the simile tnaUird is sympathetic dual as in 
No 11 sam anjon is reflexive, with tonvcm supplied 

17 And may the two great divine sacrifice-deserving Ladies, U§as 
and Nakta, resort to us for our welfare, as a milch-cow who is 
possessed of ample milk which is easily yielded, does (to her 
calf) (7 2 6) 

vatsam, corresponding to nah, is to be supplied in the 
simile 

18 Seeking to milk you Vasi§tha has released his hymns towards 
you, like a calf towards its mother, m a good pasture (7 18 4) 
The hymns are compared to a calf at whose approach the 
cow IS mclmed to yield her milk suyavase suggests an addi- 
tional temptation to the cow, but it is really the approach of 

sici-t-oliW I 553* -r iTT?R I 
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her calf which induces the flow of milk in the cow’s udders. 
The poet suggests that his hymns are as dearly loved by Indra 
as a calf is by its mother. 

19. May your grace, O lords of Beauty, run towards us as a milch- 
cow does (towards her calf). (8.22.4). 

Supply vatsam corresponding to asmdn; d dhdvatu. is the 
common property conveying the emotional relationship. 

20. And my words of praise have resorted to you, O Agni, as milch- 
cows do to their stall for the sake of their calf which lows in 
response to them. (8.43.17) 

Really speaking the poet intends to compare his hymns 
with a cow and Agni with a calf; but so far as the expression 
goes, he has compared Agni with the stall. The cows go to 
their stall in the evening to meet their waiting calf, lowing in 
response to them (prati haryate vasraya). Perhaps we may 
supply tubhyam and consider Agni as compared with both the 
go?fha and the uoira vatsa in it. 

21. After him (i.e. Varuija) the Waters bellowed as the milch- 
cows having calves do after their calf. (8.69.11). 

samsUvarlfy: Supply gdvo^; sadi has the sense of saha and 
the word has the same sense as siiumortb at 2.432. abhyonu- 
fafa: See on No.l4 above. 

22. They i.e. the Soma juices, know their own usual haunt; like 
calves with their mothers they have commingled with their 
relatives. (8.72.14). 

svam akyam is Indra’s jathara; jdmibbili refers to the 
milkstreams which are added to the juice. 

23. We admiringly greet Indra with our hymns as milch-cows 
do their calf at the milking stalls. (8.88.1) 

abht iiavdviahe: See on No. 14 above. svasare$u: See on 
No. 7. 

24. The two worlds have become indulgent towards your on- 
rushing vigour, O Indra, as two mother cows do towards their 
calf. (8.99.6). 

anu iyatufi; anu t is slightly different from atiu dd; the 

latter signifies weakness in the presence of a superior 

1 qnftRf tpTFral 1 an I 
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power, while the former suggests ‘fondness, indulgence', 
though ‘yielding* is common to both. 

25. The inspired poets have invitingly applauded Indra for (re- 
ceiving) a draught of Soma, as the mother cows do their calf 
(for a draught of milk). (9. 12.2.). 

abhi anu?ota; See on No. 14 above. 

26. The roaring juices flow lowingly towards (the strainer), as the 
lowing milch-cows hasten towards their calf. They have run 
between the arms (of the pressing priests). (9.13,7). 

vdsrah dhenavah: See on No. 1 above. Supply varam 
avyayam as the object of arsanti (from 9.13.6), corresponding 
to uatsam in the simile. 

27. May our hymns invigorate him alone as do the cows with a 
calf their young one. (9.61.14). 

tarn refers to Indra. sansiioart^; See on No. 21 above. 

28. The Soma drops full of sweetness have glided forth towards 
the god i.e- Indra, as do the milch-cows towards their calf. 
(9.68.1). 

gaua^ dhenavah' as at No. 15 above. 

29. The hymn is fixed (on the tongue) as an arrow is on the bow,* 
(the Soma) is released (towards Indra), as a calf is towards the 
udder of Us mother. (9.69.1). 

Indra is compared with an urudhcrd gau in the same 
stanza, as also in some other passages, upa Sfj, usually used of 
Soma, suggests that vatsa is meant as an Upamana for Soma. 

- 30. The easily milked ghee-dropping roarers of ^ta (i.e. the 
Waters), approach him (i.e. Soma), as do the cows (their caU), 
with their milk. (9.77-1), 

The reference is to the adulteration of the juice with 
waters. The word payasa shows that dhenavah here does not 
refer to the milk-streams as elsewhere, but to the real milch- 
cows and hence vastam is to be supplied in the simile, corres- 
ponding to im. vdsrqJ} dhenavaJ}: See above on No. 1. pauasa; 
, See below Nos, 31 and 38. 
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31 The drops full of the sweet 0uid, the waves, approach Indra 
the wielder of the Bolt, as a milch-cow does her calf with her 
milk (9 86 2) 

Supply ar$anti to complete the sentence payasa See No 
30 

32 The thundering Bull of abundant gifts has well united with the 
waters, as does the lowing calf with its mothers (9 93 2) 

For the simile see above No 22 vavasano is to be con- 
strued with both urso and sisuh. vavasanah savi dadhanve is 
the common term 

33 The hymns swellmg (with sacrificial gifts) and following Rta, 
have greeted Indu as do the milch-cows (their calf) at the 
milking stalls (9 94 2) 

pinvdnah and abhi vavasrc are to be construed with both 
the dhiyah and gavah They constitute the common term 
suasare See on No 7 above 

34 They (i e our hymns) lick him (i e Soma) as do the mother 
cows their newly born calf m their early life (9 100 1) 

purue ayum The early life of the cow is meant, the cow 
IS supposed to be more fond of her first born calf and is called 
grgfi mfltayaJv are compared with matarch., see No 35 and 
also above No 12 nhantt Like the root vos this root conveys 
motherly affection of an animal towards its young one See 
above No 6 

35 The guileless mothers (i e our hymns) lick you, the golden 
one, (while you pass) through the strainer, as the milch cows 
do their newly born calf (9 100 7) 

mataydh are here identified with mdtarah, see above No 
34 where they are compared with them It is however, more 
likely that in that passage matarah stands primarily for the 
Upamana, but is also meant to be understood as standing for 
the Upameya (by Word Economy), namely the hymns 

36 Unite the god devoted stimulatmg Soma, which wins the house- 
hold property (for us) (with the steams of milk), like a calf 
with its mothers (9 1042) 
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Matxhhih Supply gobhth as the Upameya, cf 9 104 4 and 
also 9 6 6 gayasddhanam Soma is called gayasphanah at 
i 91 12 

37. Being urged, Indu is annomted (by the cows i e streams of 
milk) as the mvogorating drmk devoted to the gods, well deco- 
rated by our hymns, as a calf is (with milk) by its mothers 
(9 105 2) 

Supply gohhih corresponding to matrbhih, very likely 
sam ajyate is conceived as the common property with its double 
signification ‘is annomted* and ‘is urged' See 9 6 6, 9 32 3, 
9 72 1 maUhJith pariskrtah See 9 43 3, 9 86 24 

38 They i e the other rivers, approach you (with their waters), 

0 Sindhu, as the mother cows, as the lowing milch-cows, do 
their young one with their milk (10 75 4) 

Here too, as in No 3 above we have only one simile in 
spite of the repetition of the Vacaka (na-tuo) The repetition 
IS meant to give equal prominence to the subsidiary XIpamana 

1 e payasa, which is of course meant with its double signifi- 
cation The water of the tributaries of Smdhu is compared 
with the milk of the mothers anyah dpoH is to be supplied 
as the Upameya corresponding to dhenavah 

39 The (worshipper’s) hymn has approached me as the lowing 
cow does her dear young son (10 119 5) 

putram is secondarily used for a calf, vasra shows that a 
cow IS meant 

40 May your mind run after me as a milch-cow does after her 
young one (10 145 6) 

41 Like a happy lowing (milch-cow) giving her milk to her calf 
may Savitr come down to us (10 149 4) 

sumana and duhajia are both meant to stress the emotions 
suggested by the simile 
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1 Such as you are, O Agni, be easy of approach to us, as a father 
IS to his son (1 1 9) 

2 When now will you hold us in your hands, as the father does 
his (new born) son, 0 alt-popular Maruts’ (1 38 1) 

Supply nah as the object of dodliidhue hastayoh Cf 
No 17, and also Nos 35, 43 below 

3 The victors who may listen to his command have willingly 
adopted his wise counsel as the sons do of their father (1 68 9) 

The victors are the gods, the deity who is compared with 
the father is Agni 

4 Our men have variously worshipped you in many places, 
they have distributed you among themselves as (the sons) 
do the property of their age-worn father (1 70 10} 

Agni is thus addressed 

5 Being called upon, do please listen to us lilce a father i e as 
a father does to his sons (1 104 9) 

It is Indra who is here compared with a father 

6 We call upon you (i e Indra) for the acquisition of a prize, as 
the sons do upon their father (1 130 1) 

7 The sporting gods, the challengers (i e the Maruts), playfully 
move about at the sacrificial assemblies holding very near them 
(i e on their bosom) their sweet fluid (i e the ram), like one’s 
own son (1 166 2) 

The unfailing association of the Maruts with the rains is 
thus suggested by the simile 

8 Agni the frequent invoker (of the gods), is the foremost and 
(easy to call) hke a father (2 10 1) 

johtttrah is active in sense, cf WK. II 2, p 707 The aflix 
tra usually expresses an agent or an instrument Supply suha- 
vah as the common term m the simile 
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9 Since you have guided me as a father does (his son) who is 
addicted to gambling, I have all alone expiated for most of 
my guilt (2 29 5) 

Varuna is meant as the subject of sosasa, stern guidance 
IS suggested by the simile 

10 I have bowed down to you, O Rudra, who are approaching 
me, as the son does his greeting father (2 33 12) 

Rudra is here compared wth a father who approaches 
his son, bowing down to show to his son how to greet an 
approaching elderly person, by his own example The word 
kumdra shows that the boy is yet to be initiated and to learn 
good manners The word prati in prati nanama clearly shows 
that Rudra too like the father is m a bending, yielding mood 
For the father and the son, both greeting one another, also 
mentioned in a simile, see 7 103 3cd 

11 O well born Agm, lovingly accept my hymn of praise in per- 
son, like one’s own son, like his birth (3 15 2) 

tanvd in effect corresponds to hrda in jonmo iva t07^ayam 
we have the usual rhetorical dropping of the connecting ter- 
mination, for giving an equal prominence to both i e the 
nitya tanaya as well as his birth in the family, tanayam janma 
being virtually the same as tanayasya janma 

12 (Indra) is pleasing, easy to call and the bestower of vigour 
(to his worshipper), like a father (to his son) (3 49 3) 

13 With my sweetest hymn do I hold the skirt (of your gown), 
O powerful Indra, as the son does that of his father (3 53 2) 

Holding the skirt of the garment suggests affectionate in- 
sistence on the part of the child and an indulgent attitude on 
the part of the father 

14 The Gharma, serving the sacrifice has been seated on Agni, 
as the dearest son is on the lap of the father (5 43 7) 

The difference of the cases between the Upameya {agmm 
with a sad) and the Upamana (upasi) deserves to be noted 
For the simile also see below No 43 
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15 The priests who have brought their offerings with a bow, have 
cleansed the very kind Agni, as men (i e the father) do their 
male child in their home (5 43 14) 

vase Cf vasatav, at 1 31 15 stsum naturally refers to a 
new-born (jafam — jayamanam) child, see Nos 16 and 17 be- 
low It requires cleansing and careful attendance 

16 All gods applaud you with a common consent, O immortal 
(Agni), when you are bemg born, as (men) do their (male) 
child (6 7 4) 

Supply ayavah m the simile, it stands for pita both 
here and m the last Number 

17 (Agm) whom they hold in their hand like a ring (khadtn), as 
(men) do their new-born male child (6 16 40) 

In the second simile supply ayavah as in No 16 haste 
bibhrati See above No 2 

18 Agni IS possessed of kind words for us and is easy to call like 
a father (6 52 6) 

susamsah primarily goes with Agnih, suhavah is the com- 
mon term , 

19 When the priests with equal fervour and skill call him for a 
favour, as the sons do their father (7 26 2} 

Indra is meant 

20 Now indeed do I repeatedly call upon you, O Maghavan, (for) 
you are our providence like a father (7 29 4) 

pramatih is the common term, cf 1 31 10 14 

21 Being desirous of wealth I call upon Indra who is possessed 
of a good right arm and who holds his Vajra m his hand, as the 
son does his father (7 32 3) 

22 Bring us wisdom, O Indra, as the father does to hvs sons 
(7 32 26) 

_ kratu IS wise counsel born of experience, cf kratuvida 

dampati at 2 39 2 Thus kratum a bhara is the common term 


Rl pit ^ Pfit 
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23 Accept us willingly (i e take us under you shelter) as a father 
does his sons (7 54 2) 

24 Who (i e Brhaspati) is a giver (of shelter, help) even from 
afar, like a father (7 97 2) 

data is vasvah and is thus equivalent to a pratnati 

25 One of them, after croaking, approaches the other who greets 
him in return, as the son does hxs father (7 103 3) 

For vadantam pitaram see No 10 above 

26 May he not be miserable, O Agni, but well brought up like the 
son in the home of his father (8 19 27) 

durone d Cf vase in No 15 above 

27 When you raise your war cry you collect together (the trea- 
sures of the enemy), immediately then you are invoked like a 
father (8 21 14) 

nadanum kp'-ost Cf nadanumdn indrah at 6 18 2 

28 We choose that (favour) of you, O Sovereigns, which gives 
shelter to many, as the son does that (of his father) (8 27 22) 

Supply pituh in the simile cf No 30 below 

29 Be agreeable to our heart when drunk, O Indu (and) very 
kind to us like a father to his son (8 48 4) 

30 We have obtained your protection before, as (does a son) of 
his father (8 75 16) 

Supply putrah in the simile, see above No 19 

31 Him we invoke whose grace is the sweetest to us like that of a 
father (to his sons) (8 86 4) 

The speaker of the stanza is the followers of the poet, by 
tyam viram is meant the poet’s son Vi?napu Supply putre- 
bhyah in the simile 

32 Do you sing aloud to the self purifying Soma, decorate him 
with offerings, for the sake of glory as (the father) does his 
newly born male child (9 104 1) 
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Supply dyavah or rather pita in the simile, see No 15 
above 

33 Do you applaud the self-punfying Soma, they have sweetened 
him with offerings and praises, as (men) do their newly born 
male child (9 105 1) 

See above Nos 31 and 32 svadaya like pan bhus, means 
‘decorate’ ‘adorn’ etc 

34 The beloved one has dressed himself in a white garment (i e 
cow’s milk), he deserves to be cleansed (i e decorated) by us 
like a dear newly born son (by his father) (9 107 13) 

In the simile supply pitra corresponding to vvpraih asnm- 
bhtk which has to be understood as the subject of hmvantt in 
the second half of the stanza 

35 He 1 e Indra, is the wielder of the daring Vajra (in his hands) 
as the father is of his dear son (10 22 3) 

bherta is the common term in the 5iiiule> it is associated 
with the genitive in one case and with the accusative in the 
other 

36 We praise every one of the heroic deeds of him who has in- 
creased his own strength and might (for us), as a father does 
(for the sake of his son) (10 23 5) 

In view of the Atmane Pada form of the root it is better 
to understand the fauwi and the iauas as those of Inara him- 
sel£» accordingly both asmahhyam and putraya. are to be 
understood for completing the sense 

37 Do you take pity on us as a father does on his son and protect 
us even from yeur deadly weapon (IQ 25 3) 

Supply rak?a after abht, cf 8 47 1 

38 Do you at least once take pity on us, O liberal god, O Indra 
And do you become very kind to us as a father does to his 
son (10 33 3) 

Supply suseuah as the common term in the simile and 
also sunave corresponding to nah 
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23. Accept us willingly (i.e. take us under you shelter) as a father 
does his sons. (7.54.2). 

24. Who (i.e. Brhaspati) is a giver (of shelter, help) even from 
afar, like a father. (7.97.2)- 

ddtd is vasvafy and is thus equivalent to a pramati. 

25. One of them, after croaking, approaches the other who greets 
him in return, as the son does his father. (7.103,3). 

For vadantam pitaram see No. 10 above. 

26. May he not be miserable, O Agm, but well brought up like the 
son in the home of his father. (8.19.27). 

durone d: Cf. vase in No. 15 above. 

27. When you raise your war-cry you collect together (the trea- 
sures of the enemy); immediately then you are invoked like a 
father. (8.21.14). 

nadanum krno^i: Cf. nadanuman indrali at 6.18.2. 

28. We choose that (favour) of you, O Sovereigns, which gives 
shelter to many, as the son does that (of his father) (8 27.22). 

Supply pituh m the simile, cf No. 30 below. 

29. Be agreeable to our heart when drunk, O Indu, (and) very 
kind to us like a father to his son. (8.48.4). 

30. We have obtained your protection before, as (does a son) of 
his father (8.75 16). 

Supply putraii in the simile; see above No 19. 

31 . Him we invoke whose grace is the sweetest to us like that of a 
father (to his sons). (8.86.4) 

The speaker of the stanza is the followws of the poet; by 
tyom vlram is meant the poet’s son Visnapu. Supply putre- 
hhyah in the simile. 

32. Do you sing aloud to the self-purifying Soma; decorate him 
with offerings, for the sake of glory, as (the father) does his 
newly born male child. (9.104.1). 
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racious to us, O Agni, when we approach you, and helpful 
friend to a friend, as parents to their son (3 18 1) 
tdkuh IS conceived as the common term, pitara in place 
expected pita is caused by metrical considerations 
_^*oes not appear to be any cogent reason for it otherwise 
^_^^imile supply sunaue corresponding to nak 


ise you the brave and the most liberal gods, who are 
of happiness (to their worshippers), as the parents 
leir son for the sake of dear friendship (4 41 7) 
iis and in the following four similes pitora is a sym 

t al (in place of pita), corresponding to the two gods, 
the context aambhu is the common term, sunawe 
plied to complete the siitnie 

\ men, I speak to you, as a son does to his fathers 


length, O Asvinj, as the fathers do to their son 
V ‘enable me, give me strength’, cf Nos 12 and 22 


j relatives, do you come to us, to our call, liks 
re attentive listeners, as the fathers do to their 
hr call (10 106 4) 


’aro (nom ) and putrd (accus ) are sympathetic 
er induced by the former a gami^am. is the com 
putra and havam are to be construed as ob- 

S avoured you, O Indra, as the fathers do their 
dra (O Asvina), with your wise counsels and 
/f s (10 131 5) 

^ m a and the vocative Asvino m b the 
e 2nd person form avathuh Here by Word 
^nds for both the nominative and the voca- 
stands for both the vocative and the accu 
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39 As your most frequent bards we just here invoke that (chariot) 
of yours, O Asvina, as the sons do the easily invoked name 
of their father (10 39 1) 

tam stands for ratham which is mentioned in the first 

half 

40 We have brought and placed (this Soma) at your service, 
like his own son (at that of his father) (10 39 14) 

Supply upasthe before dadhanah and pituh corresponding 
to warn, in the simile 

41 The creatures invoke me as (the sons do) their father I dis- 
tribute enjoyments to my worshipper (10 48 1) 

Supply putrasah corresponding to jantavah 

42 I (hastened to) the help of the Vetasus as the father does (to 
that of his sons) I subdued Tugra and Smadibha for the sake 
Kutsa (10 49 4) 

Supply upa agam m a and putran corresponding to vetasun 
in the simile 

43 Vadhryasva, worshipping you held you on his bosom as the 
father does his son, O Agni (10 69 10) 

44 The inspired poets caress him with their hymns, as (men) do 
their (new-born) male child when there is a meeting of the 
waters and the sun (10 123 1) 

Supply ayavah in the simile, cf Nos 16 and 17 above 
But the common term nhanti will have to be taken in a se- 
condary sense of ‘caress’ Or else matarah may be supphed 
and the simile may be taken as belonging to Section II (Mother- 
cow and Calf) 

45 The two, unmoving and footless ones, hold (between them- 
selves) the many-fold child which has feet and moves about, 
as they (i e the parents) do their own child in the lap of its 
parents (1 185 2) 

pitroh the genitive in place of the expected nominative 
IS induced by the followmg word upasthe, owing to the fre- 
quent association of the two words elsewhere 
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46 Be gracious to us, O Agiu, when we approach you, and helpful 
as a friend to a friend, as parents to their son (3 18 1) 

sadhuli IS conceived as the common term, pitara m place 
of the expected pita is caused by metrical considerations 
There does not appear to be any cogent reason for it otherwise 
In the simile supply sunave corresponding to nah 

47 We choose you the brave and the most liberal gods, who are 
a source of happmess (to their worshippers), as the parents 
are to their son for the sake of dear friendship (4 41 7) 

In this and in the following four similes pitara is a sym- 
pathetic dual (in place of pita) corresponding to the two gods, 
Asvina, in the context satnbhu is the common term, sunaue 
IS to be supplied to complete the simile 

48 0 Lords of men, I speak to you, as a son does to his fathers 
(7 67 1) 

49 Give me strength, 0 Asvma, as the fathers do to their son 
(10 39 6) 

siksatam 'enable me, give me strength’, cf Nos 12 and 22 
above 

50 You are our relatives, do you come to us, to our call, lika 
those who are attentive listeners, as the fathers do to their 
sons and their call (10 106 4) 

Both pitara (nom ) and putrd (accus ) are sympathetic 
duals, the latter induced by the former a gamistam is the com 
mon term, both putra and havam are to be construed as ob- 
jects 

51 Both the Asvma favoured you, O Indra, as the fathers do their 
son, you saved Indra (O Asvina), with your wise counsels and 
your mystic powers (10 131 5) 

Supply duatam in a and the vocative Asmnd in b, the 
latter m view of the 2nd person form avathuh Here by Word 
Economy, asviiia stands for both the nommative and the voca- 
tive, similarly indra stands for both the vocative and the accu- 
sative 
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IV. Husband and Wife 

T11C50 many Ihousand aUtcra (I.e. thn rlywa) render servico to 
this bold Indra. aa the women-wivea (i.e. married women) 
do to Ihoir husbands. (1.62.10). 

Supply patim in the almlle; see the next number. 

In the last simile dueosyanll is employed as the common 
term- that this dueas is inspired by pasa.onate love is seen 
rZ the common property m this simile, usatir umntam 
sprianli is the common term. Sec hrdi msprsc in No. 12 
below. 

Tliouch he (i.e. Agni) has a (lash which is difllcult to tame, 
like that of innate wisdom, yet he is pleasing to all, as a (duti- 
ful) wife at homo (and in her lap) is to every (husband). 
(1.G6.5). 

joya is a relative term and so patye must be supplied. Cf. 

Nos. 11 and 12 below, aram is ofTcred as the common term and 
is meant to convoy ‘pleasing attitude due to passionate eager- 
ness’. y^au is double-meaning, as in VI 17. 

Tlie passionately eager maidens (i.e. the fingers), who live 
together, have warmly excited their passionate (and faithful) 
lord, as wives do their loyal husband. (1 71.1). 

janayah is to be construed twice (by Word Economy); as 
the Upameya it means the fingers, while as the Upamana it 
means the wives. For the first see 3.26.3; for the second see 
No. 7 below, uitir uiantam pro jinvan is the common term. 
. U$as releases (i.e. drops down) her (breast-) garment (for the 
sake of every man) like a bold smiling girl, as a charmingly 
dressed passionately eager wife does for her husband. (1.124.7). 

Here we have to supply otivosmai (7.66.4) corresponding 
to patye in the simile, uiati ni nriXte apsa^ is the common 
term; cf. dvir vak^amsi krnufe at 1.123.10 and the common 
terms in Nos. 11, 13, 14 and 15 below, 
i Agni who repeatedly bends down on the tawny ones, (i.e. the 
plants), like a personal decorater (on the person of the master). 
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approaches them roaring, as a vinle person does his wives 
(1.140 6) 

obhi etx is the common term, roruvot belongs only to the 
Upameya Agni. 

7. Him (i e Indra) indeed, who is most pleasing to touch, do the 
hymns of men passionately embrace as women-wives (do their 
husband, who is most pleasmg to touch) among men (1 186 7) 

Supply ■patxm m the simile, narcm also goes with girah. 
surabht^ta^^^ is to be construed with both the Upamana and 
the Upameya patxm (supplied) nasanta is the common term 

8 May we unite, at least once, with your good graces' O Sata- 
kratu, as virile persons do with their wives (2 16 8) 

The word patnih suggests that human husbands are meant 
by the word vxsanah, cf 1 179 Id 

9 Like a royal husband with his wives, you happily live (with 
our hymns) (7 18 2) 

Supply girbhih in the mam sentence, as suggested by the 
word girah in c By the word ria;d a royal husband is meant, 
as seen from the co-relative jantbhth, cf Nos 12 and 15 k^e^i 
V e CTum is the common term, see No Z above 

10 You prove yourself great (with Indra), O kindly Soma, as a 
wife does with her husband (9 82 4) 

indre, corresponding to patyau is to be understood, Sa- 
yana supplies yajamdne, perhaps even unane occurring in d 
IS intended to be understood by the poet mamhase jdyd is 
regarded as great by the husband, cf 3 53 4, also amahiya- 
manam jaydm which irritates Indra at 4 18 13, which implies 
that jdya is to be mahlyamana, also see patyau me sloka utta- 
mah at 10 159 3 

11 May I completely release my person to you as a wife does to 
her husband (10 10 7) 

Yami says this to Yama, tanuam nncydm like m ntute 
apsdh (No 5 above) indicates a passionate surrender of the 
body. 
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V L(^er and Maiden 

1 In the highest heaven, the great wonder-worker i e Indra, has 
supported the two worlds as a fortunate lover does his two 
beloved ones (1 62 7) 

Bhaga is the fortunate lover, comparable with a marya 
and mena is the beloved 

2 Both the good worlds lovingly wait upon him, as the two 
good maidens do (upon their lover) (1 95 6) 

jo?ayete, the common term stands between the Upamana 
and its adjective The two worlds are compared with two 
beloveds and Agni with them lover mitram, maryam or bha- 
gam is to be supplied to complete the simile For josayete cf 
josayase m No 7 and jusasva in No 8 below 

3 The sun closely follows the bright goddess Usas from behind, 
as a lover follows a lovely maiden (1 115 2) 

rocamdnam also goes with the Upamana yosam, poscat 
nhhi eti expresses the physical act suggesting the passionate 
love m the heart of the lover yosa or yosana signifies a lovable 
girl, but not necessarily a marriageable grown up maiden es 
pecially when it is coupled with marya or jara 

4 U$as drops down (lit releases) her (breast*) garment like a 
broadly smiling damsel (1 124 7) 

hasra is *one who indulges in a broad and bold smile’ 
The root is used of a yOjo or yosana smiling in the presence 
of her lover, cf 4 58 8 At 1 23 10 Usas is called a 
samsmayaviana yuvatih who discloses her bosom in front of 
(her lover) and our hosra is surely identical with her Again 
at 1 79 2 the flashes of the lightnings are compared with bene- 
volent smiling girls Of the two roots smi and has the latter 
conveys an advanced stage of boldness when compared with 
that of a modest young maiden, who is capable of only a smile 
On the other hand a married young woman who has become a 
mother in particular, is incapable even of a smile it is for this 
reason that the motherly waters who tended Apam Napat are 
called asmera yuvatayah at 2 35 4 

5 Awaken Purandhi, O Vayu, as a lover does his sleeping (be- 
loved) (1 134 3) 
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Vayu IS requested to awaken the spirit of abundance with 
that full confidence with which a mature lover wakes up i c 
excites his beloved without any fear of offendmg the sleeping 
beauty' sasatim stands for sasatim yo^anam, cf Nos 9, 17 and 
18 below 

6 Let me go down (i e become low) for you as a maiden does 
before her manly lover (3 33 10) 

One of the two nvers says to Visvamitra that she would 
help him to cross by becoming shallow and the simile is used 
to convey this idea sosuacoi here means ‘going down’ and signi- 
fies ‘a free passionate surrender of the body The difference 
between this and that of the potm is that m the case of the 
latter there is a sort of compulsion, though a willing one, in view 
of the relationship between the husband and the wife 

7 May you willingly accept our hymns as a bridegroom does a 
young maiden (3 52 3) 

vadhuyu is a marriageable young man who is eager to 
have a bride, yo$o here is a would-be bride josayase expresses 
the common property, see above No 2 

8 Willingly accept that hymn of mme as a bridegroom does a 
young bride (3 62 8) 

See No 7 above 

9 Being full of confidence (about the success of my mission) I 
speak to Indra, the oft invited god, as a youthful lover does 
to a (beloved) maiden (4 20 5) 

abhi manyamano Cf No 5 above and Nos 17 and 18 below 

10 Since when you wore seen faithfully waiting on him (i e the 
sun) as a maiden does upon her lover, and not like one who 
goes away from him (7 76 3) 

Evidently we have to supply yogi after the two participles 
ecorent; and yalT dceranlt a car signiHes 'a faithful and lov- 
ing following' and is a physical expression of the deep internal 
attachment which one feels for the other among the lovers 
Pada Patha separates jarah na which means Usas is compared 
with a lover and the sun with the beloved This may sound a 
little unusual, but not unpossible as No 9 above may show 
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11 O you both gods, do you willingly accept my hymn as youthful 
suitors do a lovely maiden, do come down to our libations. 
(8 35 5) 

The stanza is addressed to the Asvma who are compared 
with youthful suitors and the hymn, with a lovely maiden 
For jitsetham see on No 2 above, for kanyatia see on No 14 
below 

12 The cows have joyfully greeted you, (O Soma), as a young 
maiden does her dear lover (9 32 5) 

gavah as usual stands for the cow's milk which is added 
to the Soma juice abht anu$ata corresponds to accha vivakmi 
in No 9 above and sigmfies a deep confidence in the loyal love 
of the other party posa and jara are both described as having 
deep attachment to and confidence in one another, so that accor- 
ding to the context one of the two is presented as the subject 
and the other as the object of the sentiment of love 

13 Here this Soma becomes seated in the midst of his human 
followers, going towards (his seat, i e the wooden vat) with 
full confidence as a lover goes to his beloved (9 38 4) 

gacchan Cf sampacchate m No 15, e^imNo 15 and sarat 
in No 17 below In the chief sentence supply pnyanv youim 
(with a slcfa as m No 17 below) from stanza 6 m the same 
hymn 

14 The ten maidens joyfully greet you (0 Soma) as a maiden 
does her l^ver (9 56 4) 

yo^anah are the ten fingers, they are first identified with 
maidens and then compared with a kanya, which word seems 
to have been used merely for the sake of variety in place of 
the usual yo?o See fcanyana m No 11 above, where the word 
yuvasa takes the place of a jara or a jnarya 

15 He 1 e the Soma unites with the cows at the vats, going to 
their appointed place (to meet them) as a youthful suitor 
goes to his beloved (9 93 2) 

The simile is irregularly expressed, though the meaning 
of the poet is clear, Soma is intended to be compared with a 
lover and the Usnyas (the milk-streams) with the beloved 
as elsewhere mskrtam therefore is usuyandm ni^krtam Cf 
patir jarunam upa yati nt^krtam m 9 86 32 In both these 
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passages the niskrtam is fixed by the beloved whereas in 
devasya devtr upa yanU niskrtam (9 69 4) and in No 21 be- 
low the niskrtam is fixed by the lover and is faithfully fol- 
lowed by tlie beloved It is thus clear that in our passage 
niskrtam could not have been intended as the Upameya for 
i/o?am and so tah and tasam before niskrtam has to be under 
stood Really speaking, we should expect the instrumental 
form of yosa corresponding to usnyabhih, but the presence of 
abhi yan m the immediate neighbourhood must have induced 
the accusative form yosam, besides the instrumental form of 
yosa does not seem to have been in vogue Perhaps construe 
tah tasam ca niskrtam abht yan 

16 O Pavamana you the well praised drop go (to meet the cows 
m the vat), chasing away the enemies as lover goes to meet 
his dear mate (9 96 23) 

The object of esi is gah supplied from the last stanza 
Here pnyam is an adjective used m place of a substantative 

17 He 1 e Soma moved towards (the cows) as a lover does to- 
wards his beloved maiden as a bridegroom (towards his bride), 
m order to take his seat in the resting place i e the vat 
(9 101 14) 

We have to supply gcA. as the object of sorat, correspond- 
ing to yosanam in the first simile and vadhum in the second 
yonm asadam primarily refers to Soma’s settling down in the 
wooden vat yet secondarily m the context, the lap of the 
beloved is suggested, see V 3 

18 Rouse up your parents as a lover does his fortune incarnate, 
namely, his beloved (10 11 6) 

Tile parents are Heaven and Earth, rouse them i e 'excite 
them, enliven them, urge them to be favourable’ bhaga is 
perhaps the same as yomm in No 17, cf the later bhagavati 

19 Many a youthful maiden becomes fully delighted with a 
covetable gift of her choice, brought to her by her manly lover 
She becomes a blessed bnde of his, when, being well decorated 
(with his gift), she of her own accord (openly) loves him as 
her friend among the people (10 27 12) 
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yosd becomes the blessed bride and openly chooses a 
lover as she likes. I take the stanza as an assertion and not as 
question. 

20. (Go forth towards the waters), 0 Adhvaryu, with whom 
Soma feels delighted and exhilarated as a youthful lover does 
with lovable maidens. (10.30.5). 

kalydnXbhih. yuvatibhi^: Cf. 4.58.8. 

21 . And as soon as the tawny dice raised their voice, being sown (on 
the game-board), I unmistakably go to their appointed place, 
as a beloved (goes to that of her lover). (10.34.5). 

jarasya is to be supplied in the simile; for niskrtam see 
on No. 15 above, jarini; The poet here compares himself with 
a woman who is madly and helplessly in love with her boy, 
with whom here the Ak§as correspond. 

22. We have fashioned this hymn for you, O Aivina; we have 
placed it down for you as they do a maiden for her loving 
suitor. (10.39.14). 

ni anirksSma; Cf. ni tnamj-je at 7.26,3 (No. V. 3 above). 

23. Who brings you to his home for nightly rest, O Aivina, as a 
widow does her brother-in-law, as a lovely maiden does her 
lover? (10.40.2). 

sadhasthe kj-nuta (and not also sayutra) is the common 
term and the next step in the course of wooing, after the 
meetings at the appointed place. 

24. The bee brought in her mouth her honey to you, O Aivina, as 
a maiden brings with her mouth (i.e. by her word) the place of 
appointment to her lover. (10.40,6). 

For the idea cf. 1.119.9 («fo sya vd madhuman makdkd 
rapat). madhu seems to be compared with the niskrtam and 
mdk^ with yo^av^d, file common term being apparently dsd 
bharata. In the simile supply maryasya corresponding to 
yuvoh. 

25. My hymns embrace the liberal Indra as (maidens) do a spot- 
lessly dressed suitor. (10.43,1). 

Supply yo^avdly in the simile; sundhyu is a clean, spot- 
less, tastefully dressed young suitor. -- 

^0. mf’T: ^ ^ m: i 
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26. Speak out auspicious things in every way, O bird, having 
visited us, as a powerful bull does, having approached the 
cows with calves (2.43.2). 

sistiTfiafih: The significance of this word is not very 
clear. Yet the mention of a iisu suggested a family relation- 
ship and a paternal love, which is rarely seen among the 
animals. It also excludes the sex passion which is otherwise 
characteristic of a couple, whether human or otherwise. 

27. O Indra and Varuna, do you become the lovers of this my 
hymn, as bulls become of a cow. (4.41.5). 

pretara is either from pti ‘to love’ or from pra and i to 
visit, copulate etc 


^ ?r. ^ , 
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1 Speak to Brahmanaspati with a continuous hymn for the sake 
of obtaining old age (Speak to) lovely Agni as to a fnend 
(1 38 13) 

jQra IS the natural old age which is often desired by the 
Vedic seersj cf 10 18 6 The common, term in these similes 
IS often dropped 

2 The Bhrgus placed you among men, like a kind friend, for the 
sake of the celestial tribes (1 58 6) 

seuam is conceived as an adjective of the Upamana, but 
it may even be construed as a common term 

3 Fit to be tempted away like a kind friend among the people, 
the jovial one is seated right in the middle of the home 
(1 69 4) 

sevah here stands for sevdh mitrah and ahuryah (from 
a hvr ‘to tempt away’) is meant to be the common term Every 
one IS anxious to have a helpful friend exclusively to himself 
and for this purpose would try to tempt him by means of gifts 
and other means 

1 You are brilliant, O Agm, (and) like a dear friend (1 91 3) 

pnyak is an adjective of the Upamana and a common term 
like sevah or ahuryah has to be supplied 

6 The kindling priest wins Agni (towards himself) like a friend 
(1 143 7) 

The common term as m No 4 above has to be supplied 

6 Whom (i e Agni) pious men eager to wm cows have produced 
with their labour at the sacrificial session for the sake of the 
cows and water courses, like a fnend (1 151 1) 

Here too the common term has to be supplied 

7 Since at that time your loyal worshippers of Purumidha, the 
Soma»sacrificer, placed you two m the fore-front, like fnends, 
you found out for him (x e for Purumidha) wise counsel and 
resources (1 161 2) 

Here and in No 15 below the Upamana mitra is used for 
human worshippers but everywhere else, it is used of a deity 

? fim 'fl <.T'h 1 firr ^ i 

V finfl R PT? I 
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svdbhuvah (by Word Economy) and pra dadhire may be con- 
strued as the common term m the simile svabhuvah pn 
marlily stands for the Upameya i e priests loyal to the gods, 
sominah is an adjective of purumidhasya 

8 For his sake (i e of the worshipper) the Maruts who are the 
source of happmess shower his many regions with water, like 
benevolent friends (1 166 3) 

hita literally means well placed, well inclined, sudhita is 
often used as an adjective of a mttra Here and in similar 
other passages the word hita is to be taken as standing for 
hitah mitrah ‘well established friend’ Cf hite mitre at 10 
132 5 and hitamitro rajd at 1 73 3 hita can mean ‘favoura- 
ble or benevolent’ only m a secondary manner 

9 Brhaspati is difficult to restrain like an extremely pleased 
friend (1 190 6) 

durmyantuh is the common term, m the simile the word 
means ‘difficult to oppose’ x e for the enemy of the friend 
The meaning of mitra here seems to border on the later mean- 
ing of the word in the parlance of the Arthasastra 

10 (The gods sent) Agm (as a messenger), who is praiseworthy 
among the people, like a friend (2 2 3) 

ksiUm prasasyam may be construed as the common term 

11 That god Jatavedas, who has become fit to be supported among 
the god devoted men like a fnend (2 4 1) 

didhisayyo bhiit may be construed as the common term 
of the simile This corresponds to the word (ksiti^u) prasas- 
yam in the last number (No 10) 

12 The gods have established Agm among the human tribes, as 
those who want to settle down establish a dear friend (in the 
new locality) (2 4 3) 

A friend is considered helpful m establishing new con- 
tacts and good relations among the new neighbours See No 17 

13 Knowing them well you surely go between the two bemgs, 
O Poet, as a friendly messenger goes between the two families 
connected through a bride (2 6 7) 

f^cTT 5=5 'RiRT I 
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dillo inxtryah is du^abhuta^i. mitra^ i e a common friend 
of the two families, working as a match-maker antar it/ose 
In the case of the milra, he goes between the two families for 
establishing happy relations, so that these words may be con- 
strued as the common term 

14 Be gracious to us, O Agni, when we approach you, as a bosom 
friend to a bosom friend (3 16 1) 

sakhd conveys greater nearness of relationship and equ- 
ality between the two related ones, hence the word is used 
for both 

15 For they i e the priests have offered the sweet draughts 
strengthened by cow’s milk, to you two, like friends, at the 
break of the dawns (3 58 4) 

Here as m No 7 above the term mitra is used for the 
human worshippers Here some word like seuah is to be 
understood to supply the common term in the simile 

16 The purifier Agni, well established like a friend, has shone in 
the midst of the human tribes (4 6 7) 

sudhitah is primarily to be construed with agmh but also 
to be understood as the common term in the simile 

17 Such as you are, 0 Rbhus, bestow on us abundance of \realth, 
as the intending settlers bestow friendship (upon the neigh- 
bours) (4 33 10) 

For the same simile see above No 12 

18 We win with the help of the Lord of the fields, as with that 
of an established friend (4 57 1) 

For hita see on No 8 above 

19 They annoint you with cow's ghee, as they do a well establish- 
ed friend, since you make the couple united m mmd (5 3 2) 

The reference seems to be to the Vaivahika Agni, which 
IS kindled at the time of the marriage, according to Geldner 
Annomting a friend is to decorate him witli gifts 

20 IVhom (i e Agni) the mortals have placed m the fore-front 
hke a friend, by their hymns of praise (5 26 1) 


I 

I \ 4UT finr ^ snvfnr i 
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prasastibhir dadhire purah is the common term. Cf. 
No. 7 above. 

21. Call upon them (i.e. the Maruts) since they go (to the wor- 
shipper) like old friends. Praise them with your hymn since 
they long for it. (5.53.16). 

The adjective purvan suggests a close friendship of a long 
standing. 

22. Whom the Bhrgus placed in the woods, the praise-worthy god 
of an uprising flame, like a well established friend- (6.15.2). 

sudhitam is primarily meant as an adjective of mitram; 
but may serve as the common term. 

23. Let us loudly praise the immortal Jatavedas, like a dear friend. 
(6.48.1). 

pro sarhsifam serves as the common term; cf. Nos. 10 and 
20 above. 

24. Here is that treasure for you, O lovers of the sweet, offered 
by us (and sent) like a harbinger to a friend. (7.67.7). 

This is addressed to the Aivina; the treasure is the offer- 
ing. purvagatva is comparable with the 7nitrcya?i dutalj. (No. 13 
above) : he helps in establishing a close friendship between the 
two persons. 

25 . Being praised like a friendly guest, Agni is fit to be appreciated 
like a chariot. (8.19.8). 

prasamsamanafy is the common term; see above No. 23. 

26. Whom (i.e. Agni) they sweeten owing to his lustre and who 
is like a well established friend to a pious worshipper. 
(8.23.8). 

sudoyanto ‘sweetened’ i.e. made him favourable, sudht- 
tam may be construed as the common term. 

27 . I praise your ancient god Agni, who is the winner of fields like 
a friend. (8.31.14). 

k^etrasadhasam is offered as the common term; it is to be 
understood in the light of Nos. 12 and 17 above, k^etra being 
comparable with k§Qma i.e. a peaceful home and living. 

Rt- ^ ^ Pro \ 
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28 Be blissful to our heart when drunk and very kind as a father 
to his son, as a friend to a friend, O widely praised Soma, you 
who are wise (8 48 4) 

susevah serves as the common term for both the similes 

29 I praise your dearest guest, who is like a dear friend (8 84 1) 

The common term has to be supplied Perhaps prasasyam 
may be understood as suggested by the word stuse 

30 You are pure (bright) like a friend and fit to be honoured with 
service like a noble person, O Soma (9 88 8) 

sucih looks like a common term with a double meaning 
‘bright’ and ‘honest’ 

31 You are the food of the gods, O Indu, be the best finder of re- 
sources as a friend is to a friend (9 104 5) 

32 Being the best food for the gods, O Indu, be for (increasing) our 
brilliance, as a manly friend is for his fnend (9 105 5) 

ruce bhava is the common term with a double sense of 
rtic ‘brilliance’ and ‘glory’ 

33 Men produced with their arms Agni like a well established 
and actively helpful friend m the course of the days (10 7 5) 

prayogam and hitanr both may be construed as the com 
mon term 

34 Where is Indra heard about’ Among what people is he heard 
today like a friend’ (10 22 1) 

The common terra is to be supplied, perhaps srutah and 
sruyate may be construed as such 

35 Who (i e Indra) completely spreads out his fame among men 
like a friend (10 22 2) 

asdmi yasas cakre may be construed as the common term 

36 Have you indeed come to us as a reliable friend for support- 
ing us, O wide striding (Indra)’ (10 29 4) 

satyah is an adjective of mitroh, the common term is to 
be supplied 

STT TtfT I 51^ VtT I 
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37. Brhaspati annoints the couple like a friend among the people. 

( 10 . 68 . 2 ). 

' Brhaspati really joins his worshipper with cows, but this 

act of his IS represented as the annointing of a couple and 
bringing them together as a friend does. 

38. Thus is Agni praised by the mortals and their brave patrons 
who the pious ones are like well established friends. 
(10.115.7) 

Here too the pious worshippers and their patrons are 
compared with mitra. sudhitah is really an adjective of 
mitrdsah but may even be construed as the common term. 


^ ftrn =t .nfe i 
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INDEX OF PASSAGES DISCUSSED (FROM THE RGVEDA SAMHITA) 

N B Roman figures refer to the Manuals, among the Arabic ones the first refers 
to hymn, the second to the re m the hymn 

I I 9, 32 2, 9, 38 1, 8, 13, 53 6. 62 7, 10, II, 65 10, 66 5, 68 9, 69 4, 70 10, 71 1, 

91 3, 95 6, 104 9. 115 2, 123 21, 121 7(2), 130 1, 134 3 140 6. 143 7, 151 1, 2, 

166 2, 3, 185 2, 186 5. 7, 190 6. 

II 2 2, 3 , 4 1, 3 , 6 7, 10 1, 16 8 29 5, 33 12, 34 8, 15 , 43 2. 

m 15 2, 18 1(2), 33 3. 10, 41 5, 46 5 49 3, 52 3, 53 2 53 4, 62 8 

IV 6 7, 19 5, 20 5, 33 1, 41 5, 7, 57 1, 2 

V 3 2, 15 4, 16 1, 18 2, 42 2, 43 7, 14, 53 16 

VI 7 4, 15 2, 16 40, 45 25, 28 , 48 1, 52 6, 75 2 

Vn 2 5, 6, 18 2, 4, 26 2, 29 4, 32 3, 26. 43 3, 54 2, 67 1, 76 3, 81 4, 97 2 103 3 

Vni 19 a, 27, 21 14 22 4 23 8, 27 22, 31 14, 35 5, 43 17, 48 4, 69 11 72 14 75 18, 

84 1, 86 4, 88 1, 99 6 

IX 12 2, 13 7, 32 5, 38 4, 56 3, 61 14. 68 1, ^ 1. 77 1, 82 4, 86 2, 88 8 93 2(2), 

94 2, 96 23 100 1, 7. 101 14(2), 104 1, 2, 5, 105 1, 2 5 107 13 

X 4 a, 7 5 9 2, 10 7, 11 6. 18 11 22 1. 2 3 23 5 25 3 27 12 29 4 30 5, 33 3 
34 5, 39 1. 6, 14(2), 40 2,6, 43 1(2), 48 1. 49 4 68 2, 69 10, 71 4 75 4 91 13, 
106 4, 110 5, 115 7 U9 5, 123 1, 131 5, 145 6 149 4(2) 

DEITY-WISE DISTRIBUTION OF THE UPAMANAS. 

N B Roman figures refer to the Section, Arabic ones to the Serial Number under 
that Section 

Only those similes which pertain to the relationship of the worshipper and 
the deity are mcluded in this list for Emotional Rupakaa see Introduction 
para 9 

I Motf Agm 5, Aditi 6, U$as 9, Nadyah 2, 13 

II Dhenu Asvina 19, Indra 8, 18, 29, U$asanakta 17, K^etrapati 13 Maruts 9, 10, 
Savitr 41, Sindhu 5 

nr Pifr Agni 1, 3, 4, 8, 11, 14, 18, 26, 30, 46, Asvina 39, 40, 47, 48 49, SO Adityas 28, 
Indra 5, 6^ 12, 13, 19, 20, 21, 22, 27, 36, 38, 41, BfhaspaU 24, Maruts 2, Rudra 10, 
Varuna 9, V^tospati 23, Soma 29, 37 

IV Pati Agm 4, Indra 1, 2, 7, 9, 10, 12, 14, Savitr 16 

V Marya Asvina 11, 22 23, Aksa 21, hidra 7 8 25 Indra Varuna 27, Soma 

12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 20 

VI mtra-Sakhx Agm 1, 2. 3. 4, 5, 6, 10. 11. 12. 13. 14. 16 19, 20, 22, 23, 25, 26, 

27, 29, 30, 33, Asvina 24 Indra 34 35, 36, K§etrapati 18, Byhaspati 9, 37, 
Maruts 8, 21, Soma 23, 31, 32 
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Rajasthan (no 338, Fig 3) Within a circular arch can be seen 
two armed Lakulisa with his penis erect He takes his seat in the 
padmasana, carries a staff (lafcula) m the left hand, the right hand 
having been raised up above the right shoulder ihe single neck 
lace (efcoualt) round his neck and matted locks (Jata) on the head 
above have also been executed quite vividly The utter absence of 
the citron fruit is an additional feature worth taking note of The 
existing depiction of siva s 28th incarnation is quite elegant and so 
also IS the utter absence of curly hair^ on the head and :§rtvatsa 
mark on the chest The relief from Ajmer Museum may well re 
present Siva as a perfect Yogi, carrying the well known emblems 
of Lakulisa 

rv Gfljendra Moksha 

The right hand side exterior niche of the sabhammidopa of 
10th century Sasa Temple at Nagda (near Ekalingaji) preserves a 
rare reUef wherein we find 8 armed Vishnu m lalitasOna, below his 
seat appears his vehicle Garuda in human form The weapons of 
Vishnu are almost mutilated, the depiction of a crocodile [makara) 
with Its mouth agape, below the right knee of Vishnu and likewise 
an elephant, below his left knee recall to our mind the well known 
PauTanto theme of Gajendra Moksha m the mediaeval art of Me> 
war This is quite a rare motif Vishnu had rescued the Gajendra 
or the Gaja Raja from the clutches of the sea monster (i e the croco 
dile) as we notice in the famous Gupta rehef from Deogarh The 
Nagda relief under scrutiny (Fig 4) neither presents Vishnu flymg 
m the sky nor depicts the elephant s leg actually caught hold of b> 
the crocodile This is suggested by the mere presence or carving 
of their respective figures on two sides Even then the Nagda 
sculpture is of sufficient iconographic interest It bears testimony 
to the popularity of the particular theme in Mewar during the me- 
diaeval period Not only this the door jamb of the sanctum of 
the same temple at Nagda also preserves a tiny figure of Kart Varada'^ 
Vishnu though crudely executed in mediaeval style 

V (Zerracotta Head 

It was in year 1964 that Mr B M S Parmars presented a 
beautiful terracotta head to Udaipur Museum Found at Dhana 
vara (District Hardoi UP ), it is an elegant piece of the late-Gupta 
(5th century) period The coUosal head is preserved up to neck 
only and measures about 12' in height and 12 in width The 

3 In most of Lakul sa sculptures from Western India we also notice the depiction of 
Snuatsa mark on the chest probably under the influence of Jam. pantheon Not 
only this, some of the Siva images loo bear this auspicious mark 

4 I e CajeTidra Moksha form of Vishnu A photograph was not possible rue 
to utter darkness here 

5 We are so much indebted to Mr Parmar for this exceppent present. 
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prominence of curls surmounted by a jutting out knot is clearly 
visible on the back of the bead The face is decorated v,ith promi- 
nent eje balls, moustaches below the mutilated nose, long ears 
and circular mark on the forehead thus suggestmg identification 
with a Bodhisattia head Originally it must ha\e decorated more 
than a life-size BodhisatttoS statue in reddish baked day besmeared 
with mica partides The existing terracotta head has been vividly 
executed under the rmghty influence of Gupta Art traditions 

VI Chumirg of Ocean 

The problem of Churning of Ocean (Samudra Manthcna) theme 
m Ancient Indian Sculpture has been discussed by A K. Bhattacharya 
m Arts Asiatiques, Paris — ^France, VI (2) 19a9, pp 121134. The 
ancient sculptors of Rajasthan also made valuable contributions in 
this field and the earhest extant panel of this group from Rajasthan 

from the Sun Temple^ at Chittor (Ibid, fig 6 on p 127) Stud 
ded m a niche on the left extenor of the sabhamandapa, it may be 
dated towards the 8 9th century A D and it is hardly plausible to 
agree with A. K. Bhattacharya who assigns the Chittor relief to- 
wards 10 11th century A D The elegance of this panel is further 
enhanced by the depiction of Ghafa Potlata motifs on both the sides 
of the mche In the centre appears the octagonal column (i e Man 
dara mountain) supported by a tortoise with its neck raised up, on 
the top of Mandora appears a seated figure probably Lakshmi with 
hands folded m anjah pose On both sides of the Churnmg stick ap- 
pear a Deia [Siva here] and an Asura likewise bolding the tail of 
Vasuki snake The churning pot kept on the back of the tortoise is 
equally attractive the shape of vase here bars resemblance with that 
from Abaneri and datable to the 8th century AD It may also be re- 
marked that the existing Chittor panel fails to present the Dik Kunja 
ras (Elephants of Quarters) supporting the Cosmic Tortoise as in 
panels from Badoh® (Jbid fig 9) and Khajuraho (Ibid, fig 7) 

The mediaeval Siva Temple at Kiradu (Jodhpur region) also 
presents a tiny relief m the above reference (R. C Agrawala, Marg 
Bombay, XII (2) fig 3 on p 47) Here the Mnndara mountain is not 
surmounting a tortoise at all Still more the mountain here is like 
a round pillar; to the right of it appears a single demon whereas the 
number of the gods (on the opposite side and holdmg the snake-stnng 
hke-wise) comes to six The latter are headed by elephant faced 
Gaoapati The utter absence of the churnmg pot and the tortoise m 
Kiradu relief is equally noteworthy 


6 llay be Mcitrevs (?) 

7 Popula ly krown as K&l ><a Zlita Tciaple 

® ^ indeed, i^other of thu tj-pe wUl be eagerly availed from 

earliest extant representation of Sanudro 
ilaiUAana scene is available at Udayagin in M P 
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During my exploratory tours in Mewar (Udaipur region) I 
discovered a fragmentary Samudra Manthana panel in the ceilmg 
of the Entrance Porch of the Ambika^ Temple at Jagat. This 10th 
century piece bears resemblance with a mediaeval relief from Hari- 
dwar (U.P.) and illustrated by V. S, Agrawala in 
Lucknow, old series, 24-25, 1951-52, p. 203 and plate. In Jagat 
relief we see a demon to the right and the gods appear on the oppo- 
site side. The latter are headed by four armed Vishnu as also in 
the Haridwar panel. The churning stick, the pot and the tortoise 
below are carved in an identical manner in both the reliefs but the 
number of gods in Jagat sculpture is twelve, six in the standing row 
and six seated below the snake-rope. 

The subsidiary depiction of churning scene to mark the Kach- 
chhapavatara in Vishnu Sculptures and Dasavatira reliefs from 
Rajasthan is equally elegant. It is just possible that the aforesaid 
sculpture in Chittor Temple niche represents the independent re- 
presentation of the Tortoise Incarnation on the exterior of the Sun 
Temple under reference. . 

VII. B4va\xa Uplifting Kaildsa 

This theme is very well depicted in the art of Mathura and 
EUora. One early-mediaeval Ravavdiiugroha stone panel from 
Abaneri- Rajasthan has been preserved in the Museum at Amber, 
near Jaipur (R. C. Agrawala. BharoGj/a‘“^ Vidya, Bombay, 16 (3-4), 
1956, pp. 53-4 and plate). Another specimen of this group is carved 
on the left exterior of Bahu Temple at Nagda, near Udaipur. In 
tiny niche here can be seen Siva-Parvatl seated in AUngana pose 
whereas Havana Bgxixes below their seat. The demon is lifting them 
on both his out-stretched palms. Moreover he is three faced instead 
of the usual ten faces. The existing relief is an important addition 
to Ravananugraha sculptures from Rajasthan. 

Vni. Krishmi Lifting Govardhana Mountain 

The earliest extant depiction of Krishna lifting the Govardhana 
Mountain is to be noticed in the early-Gupta terracotta relief from 
Rangamahal and now in Bikaner Museum. Here Krishna’s face is 
decorated with prominent moustaches under Candhara Art influen- 
ces. Tlie Gupta pillar at Mandor® (now in Jodhpur Mtiseum) also 
presents a vivid view of this story and covers a space measuring 
about 6’ 8" in height; the peaks of the mountain are studded with 
wild beasts including a horse-headed Yakshi which reminds us of 

9. R. C. Agravfala, Arts A^afJqucs, X (i), 1364, Pans, pp. 43-66 for this temple. 
The existing relief has not been illustrated therein. The entrance porch of the 
Sasa Temple at Nagda (near Udaipur) also presents the Samudra ilanthana 
theme in die mediaeval style. 

10. Provenance is wrongly printed here. Ih this relief Rivana is shown in a dejected 
mood, suggesting his failure to ^lake the mountain. 
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Similar depiction in the early art of Mathura and Sanchi (R C 
Agrawala JASB, Calcutta, 23 (i), 1957, pp 63-66) Thereafter 
Krishna Itla scenes became available m sufficient quantity durmg 
the 8 9th art at Osian, near Jodhpur The contemporary Prati- 
hara site of Abanen also yielded a stone relief depictmg Krishna 
combatmg the horse demon Kesm (R C Agrawala Lalit Kola, 
nos 1 2, plate 53, fig 4) Recently I discovered another rehef at 
Abaneri wherem Krishna can be seen lifting the Govardhana moun- 
tain on his left palm, below which appear the bulls and cows on one 
side whereas on opposite side are carved human figures represent 
mg the residents of Vraja The existing niche must have decorat 
ed the extenor of Sth century Harshat Mata Temple at Abanen 
This IS in fact the earliest extant Govardhana dhara relief from 
Jaipur umt of Rajasthan One such relief can be seen, in situ, on 
the ceihng of sobhamaTuiapa at Abanen Temple itself 

IX Female Sculpture /fom Iswal 

In front of the sanctum of 12th century Vishnu Temple at Iswal 
(13 miles from Udaipur) is studded a white marble statue of great 
iconographic interest (Fig 6) Measunng about 3 feet in height, 
the relief depicts the goddess standing in front of a capansoned 
horse, she carries a shield and a bow m the left hands, a sword and 
an arrow appear m her right bands The goddess is beautifully 
bedecked with various ornaments from top to bottom and wears a 
karandamukufa on her head above The sculpture requires careful 
scTutmy by experts of Indian Iconography 


X Lakshmt Narayana 

Sculptures depicting Vishriu and his consort in ahngana pose 
are quite rare m the realm of ancient Indian Art Such sculptures 
have been reported from Abanen,” Khajuraho*^ and Allahabad‘S 
regions The Museum at Jhaiawar, m Eastern Rajasthan also pre- 
serves a statue of the above variety (Museum No 102) wherein 
standing Vishnu carries the usual weapons in his 4 hands and clasps 
his consort which one of his left arms with equal response from 
her On top above has been carved the immature figure of seated 
and two armed Sun and likewise Brahma and Siva towards the 
sides above The existing rebef from Jhalwar Museum is an im 
portant addition to the Lakshnu Naraya^a statues in amorous pose 
and identified as Kalyana sundara Vishnu by Dr Sivaramamurti 
XT Mahishamardmi 


The depiction of goddess Mahishamardini m the early Indian 
art IS qmte fascmatmg It was the stage when the artists did not 


11 Now m Amber Museum. 


2 S"i A Goswami. The Art o} Chandellas Calcutta. 1957 Fie 31 

13 C avsmmumurti. JASB Lettors CMcutti XXI (2) ISK Wv 
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carve the cut off head of the buffalo This device was not strictly 
adhered to during the mediaeval period During the transitional 
period (8 9th century) we also find a number of pieces wherein the 
goddess Durga is shown as four armed and twists the neck of buffalo 
such as at Elephanta and elsewhere One 8 armed sculpture of 
this group from Jagat has been illustrated by me m Arts AsiaUqties, 
Pans- France, X (i), 1964, fig 12 on p 61 In Kajasthan, one 
8 9th century statue of four armed variety is under worship at 
Amjhara (Dungarpur) whereas the beautiful niche from Bundi- 
Kotah is now preserved m the personal collection of Sn R D 
Khanna’'^ at Jaipur The Jhalawar Museum also preserves (Fig 11, 
Museum No 69) a beautiful mche wherein the goddess pierces the 
buffalo with a trident held m her lower right hand and twists the 
neck of the animal with her lower left hand She carries a bell and a 
sword m upper left and nght hands respectively Here too the 
head of the buffalo demon is not seen cut off at all and that enhances 
the importance of the relief to a great extent A similar statue is 
preserved in. Dungarpur gallery as well (R C Agrawala, Lalit Kah 
No 10, plate XIX, fig 2) It ma> also be remarked that most of the 
early mediaeval Mahishamardini statutes of four armed variety from 
Rajasthan depict the above weapons in the hands of the goddess 
though with a light modification sometimes i e a shield instead of a 
bell, other weapons being the same and in the same ordw 

A passing reference may also be made to the extra-ordinary 
niche on the exterior of the sab/taman^opa of Ambika Temple at 
Jagat (near Udaipur) Facmg east, this niche presents the eight 
armed goddess combatmg the demon shown in full human foTm 
There is utter absence of the buffalo head or even tho horns thereof 
In one respect it is an improvement on the famous hybrid forms of 
demon available m the art of Bhubaneswara, Mahabalipuram’0 
and Ellora’7 (K M Munshi Saga of Indian Sculpture, 1957 Bom 
bay plates 146, 84 and 83 respectively) At Jagat was do not have 
the horns of demon in full human form even m the four armed 
panel on the exterior of the Ttrthodaka Temple This depiction of 
Devt (8 and 4 armed) fighting with Mahishasura in complete Pu- 
rusha form at Jagat is quite rare m the realm of Indian Art pro- 


14 In his pn\ate collection is also preserved a beautiful terracotta plaque from 

Keshoraya Patan (Bundi) and datable to the Gupta period The curly ha r on 
the head and the typical heavy necklace remind us of identical speciraens from 
Pawaya Nagari etc 

15 Here the demon is endowed with a buffalos head and human body 

17 human form but the human head has horns of a buffalo This is an impor 
tant Rdshfrakula device at Ellora. 

BV — * 
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bably carved under tlie'influences from Rashtyakuta’® country. Still 
more the mace, in one of the hands of Devi in Jagat reliefs imder ^ 
scrutiny, also bears close resemblance with that depicted m South 
Indian^® Sculpture. 

The above unpublished sculptures from Rajasthan have there* 
fore an important bearing on contemporary Indian iconography. 


Photographs 

Courtesy Department of Archaeology and Museums, Govern- 
ment of ^jaslhan. I am thankful to -Dr. Satya Prakash' and 
Mr. D. N. Sharma for the same, Nos. 1 to 4, by R. C. A^awala. 


18. The Museum at Gwalior preserves a life sue statue of Mahishamardini from 
Besnagar wherein the miJti.anned goddess stands on the head of a hu/Talo in 
samapddastMnafco pose as in South Indian sculpture. Art contact from the 
south is quite evident here as welL 

19. Di^g my rwent visit to the 121b century' Siva Temple at Menal (Mewai); I 

netted im Intorcstmg niche on the exterior left of the sanctum. It preserves a ' 
statue wherem goddess hlahishamardinl can be seen fighting a “demon shown- 
in complete human form. ’ The relief is of course crudely executed. -The speci-’ 
mens at Jagat are of superb workmanship. ' - ■ 



Fig 1 Yoga Uarayana /rom <t6anm (Rajasthan) 8th century A D 













F»g S Goddess jrom Iswol fUdopur) white marble 
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The text is written in Jama Devanagari characters In parti- 
cular, the palaeography of the letters aa, tha, hha etc , of the con- 
junct letters lia, !te, stha, sta etc and of the numerals 4. 7 9 etc 
in Devanagari, reveal the characteristics of the Jama script Tlie 
handwriting is small, legible and quite fair 

Foho la begins with the bhalc symbol and ends with pnti- 
mcvdpa ka (I 18b). folio lb ends.wiVh prcmoactoa (II 5b), folio 2a 
ends with manahparpdpa (II 18d) folio 2fa ends with pratyabhy, ana 
(III 5a) and foho 3a ends with praduitau (III 19c) The three 
stabafca s are spread over la-lb, lb-2b, 2b-3b respectively 


The word Jamavisesatarkah m line 2 on page la is underlined 
in different ink The colour o£ the ink indicates that the under- 
lining IS done quite recenUy probably to facilitate the reference to 
the title of the work The manuscript, thus appears to have been 
used by more than one person 

At the top of the right hand margin on page 3b, the words 
^ are written Probably, the present text was one of the 

many texts copied by the scribe sr may indicate and 

^^\9 may mdicate either the running page number or the number of 
the text in the whole manuscript There is no evidence in this 
manuscript to corroborate this conclusion 

On the last page, in a slanting manner, the words ^ffr 
{^) 120 (m Gujarati numerals) are written m pencil The 

calculation is wrong The text, as available, is of about 91 gran- 
tha s 


III In the absence of the usual colophon at the end of the 
text, it IS difficult to ascertain the exact date of the manuscript 
The condition of the manuscript indicates that it must be at least 
two hundred years old 

IV No detail about the scribe is available from the manu- 
script The mode of the Devanagari characters reveals the scribe 
to be a Jama The corrections in the Imes I 3b, I 19a, II 6d, 
the cancellation of the whole line in II 25d, the wrong spelhnga 
VIZ mrasa (sa) m I lOd, ,5t(si)te Si(si)tam in II 6b, mrtpin^ah (dah) 
m II lid, solve (tfue) in III 9b, damu{Tnu)nomanayam in 
in 14a etc, the omission of letters in I 18, I 24,11 5,11 14, 
III 12, III 25, the non-observance of the parasavamantyama and in- 
difference to the rules of samdiw in a few cases, indicate that the scribe 
lacked professional diligence and care The last line of the text 
is, probably, written m great hurry, the scribe leaves out 2i lines 
for the readers to supply from the verse occurring earlier, the last 
line has three letters omitted and is extended in the margin though 
more than half of the page is just blank This corroborates the 
interence that the scribe is a mediocre one 
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V The author of this work Yasasvatsagara (also known as 
Josuantasagara— JSSI para 962) is completely reticent about him- 
self in his works Details about the date and place of his birth, 
his childhood and education, his initiation, as a monk and about 
his last days are not available His works, however, reveal a few traita 
of his personality 

He belonged to the Sagara ^kha^ of the Tape gaccha. He was 
the pupil of Sn Yasahsagara 3 

Jinaratnakosa,^ while recording the details of the vartika on 
Grahalaghava refers to Yasasvatsagara as the pupil of Kalyana- 
sagara, pupil of Caritrasagara of the Tapagaccha The prasastt from 
which the details are incorporated, appears to be incorrect Else- 
where Jtnaratnakosa^ refers to Yasasvatsagara as the pupil of 
Yasahsagara 

Though belongmg to the ^vetambara sect, he has discussed 
only those principles which are accepted by both the Svetambara 
and Digambara sects He has not attempted to refute any other 
school of philosophy 

Being a resident of Gujarat, the author revered, in particular, 
gankhesvara-Parsvanatha cf at 1 1, 

the commencement of Ins copy of Kalpas^tra-KiTonS- 

valt 

Being modest, he refers to his teachers m respectful terms 
particularly to 6ri Caritrasagara He considers himself very for- 
tunate in having for his teacher §ri Caritrasagara from whom he 
acquired the three gems' viz jfiana, daricno and cantra Cf 

— JSM I 88 

??ifcr i 

— JSM III 36 

The author, being devout, wrote for his own reading and use, 
the text of Kalpasutra alongwith the commentary Kiranavali (also 
known as Kalpavyakhyanapaddhatt or KalpakiTanavah) of Dhar- 

2 0£ the many sakha-a of Uie TapagaccAfl va candra, rotna wijaya vi\nala 
s&gara, sundara and soma, only three— oijayo VimaZa and sagara are current 

3 Cf^I^ 2o and colophon II 2o and colophon III 25 JSM I 82 and colophon 
It 77 and colophon, III 37 and «»Iophon IV 43 and colophon JS, p 31 
stanza 2 and colophon in the footnote 

4 P 113 

5 Pp 113 145 159 (145), 2G9, 29^ 320. 416^ 457 
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masagaragani, the pupil of Hlravijayasuri The writing was com 
pleted on V S 1721, 6ukla 8, Srnvana Cf 

‘ic^sijK^rH'rafair n* 

f^r^q-oT 

qV£fTfir^'Twf^nT^( i72i)f^% (s) 
f«r^i (s) % ii 
3“irpTiric*R 

He must have studied Logic and Nyaya philosophy His 
thorough grasp over Nyaya m particular may well be inferred 
from his exposition of the tenets of Nyaya in simple but lucid Ian 
guage His works — Bhauasaptatifca Grahalaghavavartika and 
Yosorajapaddhati — lead us to infer that he also studied Astronomy 
and Horoscopy 

He has referred to Karmagrantha^, Kairavakarakaumudi^, 
TatttartJiasutra'o Tarkasamgraha" Navatattvagatha''^ Prarruinana-’ 
yatattvaloka^'^, RatndkaravaUirtka**, Syidvadamanjart^^ as well as to 
Saraantabhadra**, Siddhasena Divakara” Haribhadra*® etc He has 
also quoted lines from Anyayogavyavacchedadvatnsxh^ipadya (by 
Hemacandra)^’, Punyadhanakatha?^ Prameyaratnakosa^^ Vxtaraga- 
stotra^^, Sadava^yakabha?yagath<i^^ etc His vast reading, thus, is 
unambiguously evident 

The author himself has declared his indebtedness to Vadideva- 
sun Cf 

fq‘^IKF?rv^'TqTq' II** 


7 pn Partn(a) Poona 1936 p 103 

7 Ibid p 107 Dr K P Jog (Centre of Advance study m Sanskrit Poona) 

1“ me that the MSS is care 

8 Cf JSpp 14 19 He 

9 Cf JS p 4 

10 Cf JS pp 14 15 

11 Cf JS p. 24 

12 Cf JS pp 12 13 14 15 

13 Cf JS pp 16 21 22 23 

14 Cf JS p 28 

15 Cf JSM rv 11 

16 Cf JSM TV 40 

17 Cf JSM rv 39 

18 Cf JSM III 5 JS p 23 

19 Cf JSp 26 

20 Cf JS p 14 

21 Cf JS p 30 

22 Cf JS p 27 

23 Cf JS p 15 

24 Cf JSM IV 44 
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^ Ef^sf ^ i 

His presentation of the subject of Nyaya in the form of poetry 
reveals him as a poet. 

VI. During the forty-one years of his literary carrer Yaiasvat- 
sagara wrote many works. Fifteen of his works are known to- 
date. They are: 

1. Graholdphovauertika®®, a commentary on Grahaldghava of 
Ga^iesa, composed in V.S. 1760 (■= 1704 A.D.), 

2. JainatarkabWso, a work in Logic, composed in V.S. 1759 (= 
1703 A.D.). 

3. Jainisaptapadarthl, an introductory text-book in Nyaya, com- 
posed in V.S. 1757 {= 1701 A.D.). Jinaratnakosd^'^ refers to 
this work as Saptapadarthi. JSSP® refers to this work as 
Jaina Scptapadarthi. This work has been edited by Muni 
Himaihiuvijaya and published from Ujjain in 1934. According 
to the colophon, of the manuscript fca printed as foot note no. 1 
on p. 31 of the printed edition, the title of the work is Sapta- 
paddrthi, and the work was composed in V.S. 1758 at Samuda- 
yapura during the regin of Jayasiihha. Probably, the author 
prefixed the word faint to the title in order to distinguish his 
work from another homonymous work entitled SaptapadarthJ, 
a treatise of the Vaiiesika system by Sivaditya, a Hindu writer. 

4. Pramdiiavaddrtha, composed in V.S. 1759 (= 1703 A.D.). 
According to JSSP^ this work was composed at Sahgrama- 
pura during the reign of Jayaslriiha. Jinaratnakoia}°, gives the 
date of this work as V.S. 1758. 

5. Bhdvasaptatika, composed in V.S. 1740 (= 1684 A.D.). It 
deals with Jyoti^a. 

6. Mdnamarijan- 

7. Yasorajapaddhati, a work on Horoscopy, composed in V.S. 1762 
(= 1706 A.D.). JSSP^ refers to this work as Yasordjiraja- 
paddhati. 

8. Vddasavikhifd. 

9. Vdddrthanirupa'^. 

25. Cf. Stanza 1 in the MSS. of Jamotarkahhasa as quoted in the foot note at 

26. This*\vork is referred to as Grhaldghava in JS p. 20- This is, probably, the 
printer’s error. 

27. Cf. p. 416. 

2B. Cf. p. 656, para 962. 

29. Ibid. 

, 30. Cf. p. 269. 

31. Cf. p. para 962. 
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10 Vicarasattrimsilcdvacun, composed in V S 1721 (= 1665 AD) 
JSSP2 mentions (1712?) as the doubtful date 

11 Sabdarthasambandha, composed in V S 1758 (= 1702 AD) 

12 Samasasobhd 

13 Stauanaratna 


14 Si/aduadamufctaualt— This work has been edited (not on critical 
principles) by Mum Buddhisagara and published at Ahmedabad 
in V S 1965 (= 1909 A D Mum Buddhisagara has earned 
gratitude of all, by bringing into bght a work by Yasasvatsagara 
for the first time The title in the printed book reads Sn Jama 
Syadvadamaktavali It is difficult to guess any convincing reason 
for the addition of the word jaina in the title by the editor 

15 Syadvadamuktavah (or Jatnavisesatarka) , critically edited and 
published herewith 

The manuscripts of the works bearing nos 5 7 9 10 and 13 are 
available m the collection at the Jati Motivijayaji s upasraya at 
Udayapura and of the works bearing nos 1 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 11, 12 and 
14 are in Vijayadharmalaksmi Jnana Mandir at Agra^* JSSI” 
refers to only nine works bearing nos 1 3, 4, 5, 7 9 10, 13 and 
14 and stales that the manuscripts of the first eight works are 
available in the collection of Yati Vivekavijaya at Udayapura Jina- 
rafnakosa^e records only eight works bearing nos 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 7, 14 and 15 

Of these fifteen works, only three works (including the work 
edited herewith) are published From the evidence of language 
and treatment of the subject, the chronological order of these 
three works may tentatively be fixed as Syadvadamuktavah publish- 
at Ahmedabad in 1909, (2) Syadvadamuktavah or Jainavisesatarka, 
edited herewith and (3) Jaim Saptapadarthi, published at Ujjain, 


Besides in V S 1721 he composed a prososti m five stanzas, 
after having himself written a manuscript of Kalpasutra with the 
commentary Kiraiiavah of Dharroasagaragani 
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VII. The dates of his works indicate that the period of his lite- 
rary activities extended from V.S. 1721 to V.S. 1762 (= from 1665 to 
1706 A.D.). We may, therefore, infer that the author lived during 
the latter half of the seventeenth century and the first half of the 
eighteenth century. He must have been a contemporary of literary 
figures like Yasovijaya, Vinayavijaya, Meghavijaya Upadhyaya etc. 
For some time he must have lived at Samudayapura and Samgrama- 
pura during the reign of Jayasimha. 

VIII. Yasasvatsagara pays glowing tributes to his guru 
Yasahsagara — the best jewel in the assembly of the wise people 
from all the three worlds, the learned and the eloquent one. Cf. 

He is referred to as a poridihi*^ 


Yasasvatsagara refers to Caritrassgara also as his guru. Pro- 
bably our author received education (moral education, in particular) 
from Caritrasagara, who was well-known for his extremely pure 
conduct. Besides, he is described as *the best one amongst the 
sadhus, the royal swan in the group of the modest kings, the lord 
of the rivers in tiie form of good conduct, the ocean of the rivers in 
the form of knowledge and the moon which gives delight to the ocean 
in form of good conduct’. His figure is described as lovely on ac- 
count of his virtuous conduct. Cf. 



*r»r (5) 

M 1 R-l H I J| : I** 

Also cf. I. 24, II. 24 and III. 24 in the text edited herewith, 
persuaded the kings to give up hunting; cf. 




He 


38 Ibid, p 107 

39 Cf. Foot-note No. 1 at JS p 31 

40 Cf JSM I 88. 

42*. Cf. R. Cat, Vol XVII, Part llfa), Poona, 1936, p 106. 

43. Cf, I. 24 
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His blessings and help are often requested for by the author — 
particularly for imbibing and preservmg purity of conduct, cf 

^ n** 

II** 

His teaching was unfailing and yielded due results, cf 

spTi’qq^T 'R^qRTT ^— 

5=srifWc^rmRqf^ ii*’ 

It may bf' noted that Caritrasagara is not referred to in the Jai 

msaptapadartht 


The author pays his respects to ^ri Vijayaprabhasuri and to 
Sn Kalyanasagara Vijayaprabhasuri is referred to as ‘the lovely 
moon for the ocean in the form of the Tapd poccho,’ cf 
'{TTT* 

ii** 


Kalyanasagara is 'the bnlhant, the abode of prosperity, the 
ornament of the learned, the bestower of auspiciousness* etc Cf 
5R^J^qqVJfrST(’ 

+cqiyi’^HK ffir srfqcnPffvRT 

?rTr Jniql 5ni0?r ii*® 


The author pays his respects to Kalyanasagara, 
?pr i 


-lino 1 m the ed text 

I ** 


cf 


IX, His language, though simple, is lucid The inherent 
limitation (,£ the subjects selected by him has made his expression 
compact Cf 


44 Ibid 

45 a U 24 

46 Cf ni 24. 

47 Cf JSM IV 42 

48 Ct^Kspudc, H R, Cut, Vol XVII, Pw n(a,, P»„,, 1336 , p 106 
SO Ibid, p 103 
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I {o®rr^) ^ 

7TFn?ifriT?y«fi i-i r«i5f i^icf i ^?Tf]Tw i ^ ^ i k t- 

^^fcRiJ^r ^rn^rr ^rfiiT'nTfiTt ^ i 

— JS P 18 

^ 5f^r yr jjt i 
? rwnj5^ ?RrfT;®rf% a" R?r ii 

— JSMI 47 

^>itszr s^tifir 1 1 

—I 23 

His prose style is quite aphoristic In some cases, the exposition 
of the subject, being too crisp, is not easily intelligible The simi« 
lanty of expressions between this text and his other two works as 
well as with Pramananayataftoalofca indicates the author’s tendency 
to repeat certain words, phrases and expressions As evident from 
the foot-notes, Vadidevasuri’s Pramananayatattvaloka had a con- 
siderable influence on the poet s pen 

The poet has a fascination for using words which are not cur- 
rent and are found only in lexicons, cf the words avi^vaghhava^^ 
idafcam®^, /vUfa"®, krsanuman^*, damxmas^^, draha^^, nagaro^’, 
socihfccott^s etc The nature of the subject hardly leaves any scope 
for poetic excellences, yet the alliteration is achieved®^ apt 
d/jfanta s are put forward®^ and expressive metaphors are employ- 
ed Thus both as a poet and as a scholar he deserves our atten- 
tion 

X The work is uniformly divided into three chapters, called 
stahaka-s, each comprising Uveniy-five stanzas The frst chapter 
deals with the exposition of the syadvada, the second with the 
pratyoksa pramana and the last with the anumana prarmma The 
last chapter is not referred to as a stabaka, but as a gucchah, cf 


51 Cf JS p 5 

52 Cf ni 12 

53 Cf JS p 11 

54 Cf JSM II 31 

55 Cf in 14 

56 Cf III 20 

57 Cf I 23 

58 Cf ni 20 JSM n 41 

59 Cf I 9 Iir 2cd etc 

60 Cf I 12 16 23 n 21 etc. 

61 Cf I 24 11 24 III 24 etc 


—HI 25 
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XI The text begins with the bhale symbol and obescience 

to Sn Kalyanasagaragani 

Below IS given an analysis of the contents of the work 

first stabaka 


stanza No 
1 
2 

3 9 
10-23 

24 

25 


Topic 

Mangala 

Enumeration of six padarina-s 
sdmdnya and imcsa 

syadvada 

obescience to Caritrasagara 
Author’s own mtroduction 

SECOND STABAKA 


1-2 Jiua 

3 5 jnanapranuina 

0 yathaTthyajnana 

7 g samaropa (or apratnonajnSna) 

vvparyaya, samsaya 
anadhyavasdya 

10.13 Kinds of Urana s 

14,15 proti/ok$aproinaTvo ('somvyavoh.anko, ouagraha, 

tha, auat/o, sttdharana) 

16-17 avadhtjnana 

18 manahparyayajnana 

19 20 kevalajndna 

21 23 arhat 

24 obescience to Caritrasagara 

25 Author’s own Introduction 


THTOD STABAKA 

1 2 parok^ojnana and its five kinds 

3-4 smarana 

5-6 pratyabhijiidna 

7-8 tarka 

9 anvaya, wyatirelco 

10 vyaptt, paramarsa 

11-12 anumana 

13 17 lietu 

18-20 drsfanffl sadharmya, vaidharmya 

21-23 upanay^, ntgamana 

24 obescience to Caritrasagara 

25 Author’s own introduction 

XII It IS clear that the author has expounded the bare out- 
lines only of the three topics (viz syddvdda, pratyak§a and anumana) 
without any attempt at detailed or comprehensive discussion Ob 
viously, the work was intended for, the beginners to acquaint them- 
seh^s^with the mam tenets and termmology of the three principles — 
syadvada, pratyak^a pramMna and anumdna pranuina of the Jam 
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philosophy The work, thus, is to be reckoned as an elementary 
text-book and not as critical or original exposition It is, in 
deed, for the sisiiprabodhaya^^ as the author rightly points out in 
the opening stanza 

XIII The title of the present work is the SyS’dvadamuktavo.hy 
as IS evident from the verse 25 of the three chapters and from the 
colophons at the end of the first two chapters The opening stanza, 
however, refers to the work as the Jainavise^atarka which seems 
to be an alternative title for the present work 

Another work entitled Jatna Syadvddamuktdvah by the 
same author, Yasasvatsagara, edited by Mum Sri Buddhisagaraji was 
published by Shri Jhaven Vadilal Vakhatacand at Ahmedabad in 
V S 1965 (= 1909 AD) This work is referred to as Syadva- 
damuktavali in stanzas I 89, II 77, III 37 and IV 43 as well as in 
the colophons at the end of the four chapters The opening verse 
refers to this work as Jainanuejatarka 

Are these two works identical’ Undoubtedly not Sn Jama 
Syadvadamuktdvali, published from Ahmedabad, contains four 
chapters of 89, 77, 37 and 44 stanzas respectively These four 
chapters deal with pratyak^a, paroksa, pranieya and sannayanirnaya 
respectively The present text, published herewith, contains 
three chapters o£ 25 stanzas each, dealing with syfidiiado, pratyaksa 
and anuTnana respectively The two works are, therefore, quite 
different This is corroborated by the analysis of the contents and 
by the treatment of different topics in both the works 

The problem is why Yasasvatsagara gave the identical title 
and the identical alternative title to his two different works’ It 
IS difficult to put forward any convincing conjecture Equally 
difficult it IS to decide which work was composed earlier Is it 
that the present work was composed later, as the author found 
that his other work was considered rather difficult by the students 
m the beginning’ 

The present text is entitled as Syddvadamuktavah m accord 
ance with, the colophons The title Javnavisesatarka is regarded 
as the alternative title as it is mentioned only in the opening 
stanza Both the titles, however, are used for this text m order 
to distinguish it from the text entitled Jatna Syddvadamukta- 
vah (also, Syddvadamuktavalt and Jainauisesatarka) published from 

Ahmedabad 


63 Sfidil, hr Cat.Vol XVIU Parti Poona 1952 p 11 records the title 
i ] and notes Both these names / 

the author himself, one just m the very first verse and the other, in the last verse 
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jQY Of the seventy-five stanzas, fifty-nine are composed in 
the Anu^tuih metre, two in the Indravraja metre, three in the Vpen. 
draVTCLja metre, ten in the iardulamkrj^ita metre and one m the 
^alinl metre. 


Below IS given the detailed metrical analysis of the text: 


Name of the 
Metre 
Anu^tubh 


Reference 

I. 2. 4-17, 19-21, 23 

II. 1-13, 16-22, 24 

III. 2-8, 10, 11; 13-18; 21-24 


Indravraja I- 3, 22 

(cr,cr,3r,TT,^. sie) 

Upendravraja I. 1, 

5.6) 

^ III. 1, 19 

^rdulavikrl^ivta I- 18. 24, 23 

12 : 7 ) H 14, 15, 23, 25 
III 9. 12, 25 

^Iml III 20 

(*T,5r.5r,»T,»r; 4 : 7 ) 


Total 



2 

3 

4 
3 
1 


} 

} 


59 


3 

10 


Total ; 75 


The analysis presented here shows the poet’s fondness for the 
Anustubh and ^dTdulavtkriiitai metres. A critical examination of 
the metrical composition of verses m particular, I. 2e, 10c, 13c, 
2lc, 23a; II. 2c, 3, 4c, 7a, 8a, ‘11c, 19; III. 11a, 14c, 16c — proves the 
poet to be only a moderate master of metrics. 

XV The manuscript, as is common, omits the insertion of ava- 
graha sign and fails to observe the rule of parasauarna. The marking 
of danda and the separation of words are not uniform. These are 
restored in the edited text Emendations are suggested in the round 
brackets at the respective places; additions are indicated in the 
rectangular brackets Specific points regarding the text in the 
manuscript are mentioned in the foot-notes. 

expressions in the present text bear similarity with those 
in the author’s two published works viz. JainT Saptapaddrthl and 
iSri Jatna Syddvadamuktdvall and with those in Vadidevasuri’s 
Pramdnanayatattvdloka. *1716 relevant references to this are given in 
the foot-notes. 


^?ra(7MTifnS(ir 

^ ^ u 11 q 5m: II 

:jf«3ci«fl^wi(rit(nnTnfiin5«ft n 

:r:mT !r^S5TOTr<:nv smrsRirpTOiw^:^ i 
fiKl^Ttro iTTOiItS^ STORT II ! II 

siIto'WI toto! w fw Mtw I 

5TCi^ 'Rraf 3^lfii(fir)arr iRii 

H'^lyT^r^Mfinjr^a'l^qi'iiMnt'MiHi ^c*ilo f-lHyi 11 ^ II 

1 For Kalyanasagaragaiu, see para Vin m the Introduction 
abd=JSM I 1 obd 

c Cf ctHWHl* — JSM I Ic Cat records as 

OHW ?Tn» ) This IS not correct 

In the MSS the word ^HTT is added m the space above between the words 
and r^^ftr^TF • Figures ?, ^ and ^ are written above the words JT^f, 
and ^ respectively Ihese additions are obviously for 

fit 1 5(1 HIM The word is underlined in different ink The colour 

of the ink indicates that the underlining is done quite recently, probably to 
facilitate the reference to the title of the work 
3 b IS written in the MSS as o^'MaKM'no The reading m &e MSS 

makes the Pada metrically defective The text, therefore, is emended as 
®n‘nK*l‘T>o 

Ihe word FTTST^ is written above the word tT^ m the MSS The 
word ^ IS written m the margin on the right 
Cf PNT V 1 
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3n^ ^TRR’^ 5Jr^*t fefi^ II Y II 

I 

3Trci^r4cr qf^fm^nrT ii K m 

'T^rfiTFra^SST p3H^?R II \ n 

f^^nrtSpT 7Tu;Hit^n^<^q ||V3|| 

’i;'fn ss^ 't^t wrrf^ i 
^ ?nT?Tfcf II<JII 

^iiiiiiorr ^’^mr ^ ’Tt ^n^r^fnir i 

^ ^'RcffsJT 11 % II 

g^tiT^ WF3I5 tt5«t>i^rnTli(l(^r)f:R II ?© II 

^ 5Tqp^ 3^ r^glp r- < t f 3^nT^ I 

*^4 'rqfJIR,’T^r^^ II n II 

amfePT^ 33^ ?^JT?sn 5i1^erT>i; i 

PlH‘J'>lf^ II n 

k^H>r^’<i(n*ii^ ^^^s^viw^Tlnai I 

4l«^l W ^ijty H^'\^l II II 


Read JS p 26 RTRFJT fe^?*T-RRq;^fTr^3RT I Sffcfsqf^ 5?qT 
H I H ; ?Tc|rtl(ll«lft<lir<lMilv I uiPtcf srfiFRr < . 

'nTPnfwt^ I 


The stanza is ajso quoted under 3oqrdt»M«IH, m JS (p 4) wherein the Pada 
b IS read as T^TTf^S^* ^IcT | The whole verse appears to be a quotation from 
some other work 
7,8 Also read JS p 26 27 
11 abc^JSM I ISabc 

d in JSM I 18 reads ^?TT3«zpHR? 

13 This stanza appears as a quotation on JS o B 
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TOTT 1% ?Tr^[ ] f^TTT^'^ ]) {Y M 

f^rmjsu«4f ^ t 

^ ?mr ?ra n 

^f<i<ricMKriiMi»ijr r?si% I 

^cjrTT II l\ II 

^ ^ikTf^(3)?sq- T[5mfzra^?n( i 

3f^^i'a^«iH.p?r f?r^ II t\» II 

q«TT 

^P(^x n^^nfecT 

5^ HV ZT ^dlt( I 

I'PJ 

5Rr ^tTtr(?r ) a*n gt^kiid n n 

?niTd+Wcrt ^ I 

*rTr ^ ^T-'iT II II 

tTjtsqi ?r I 

^ ?in^ sTFfr^' s^r^qr n u 

s^erq +1^11 Ri^^Tinfr i 

Hs«4;iiHkiT ff Tit^r ^*r4K I 
'7^f=ri(i'ttqr frfic^Rnrqn 

II II 

18 =JSM 1 19 wherein d reads ( for rlT^) 

This verse is quoted m the Ratiuikaravatanka (p 85) on PNT V 8 as occurring 
^ T5=^Krf^, b reads d reads WFT In the MSS b reads 

^iPt ^ (for <+ mfq ) which 13 difficult to construe In the light of JSM I 
18 and the reference in RatnakaravataTitai, the text is emended as 'FPlft’ 

22 In the margin on the right some word is written All the letters are not deci- 
pherable- as the edge of the folio is damaged. As it is, the word reads 
^ ^ IS written in pencil by some one, as the original letter is lost 
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:r5;n>iT5‘?viim ?WtsT nvRvf^ ii ’i? » 

^jtfirnft'raT’ro'. ftavvtwpni: 

qqr HIHOT I 

sJifOT vsjft vsmvvntvra^^ 

nnm[ : ?ra =3 w ^ w. a?ntavr ii 'jv i, 

!ft?nw: fraa^sa avt 

> 4 ffaafl!rs 5 aw>tr<fKft aaXfer i 

^i^rnrrnftimmTfw^T^- n^rtrnra 

II •> 

sfa ?qisi 9 R^cn^c^T 


♦ 




55^' sr*nfn5^TT 5mr5=^”t*i^*iii^: i 

?T^^pq^'ftSiT tR(fT)'rniTV ^ f^cT. II ? II 

srfir^q- 'rR(5p)f?5la:i 

f^qT:ft5pT ?5«RnT f?^rlMrr>f: ii ^ u 

SIR srinw ?R^«RBnfl’r^r sssRur i 


23. *TFR (n)— dry ginger. 

25 a: ^«h4 is rather difficult to understand Cat. records 

( ’ ) 5 5^) hut this too IS not intelligible. Can it be «fhTtRT- 

nyR^^dsi.? 


b* cf JSM I. 89a- 
c- cf JSM I 89b. 
d=JSM I. 89e. 


’?J<r 41 uuniHtlHKI^ 4 X^ f^SRT^rFPT: 


Cologum-Cat. records prathamo(h) stabafeoh for prathamastabakah in the 
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II Y li 


5 II 

SHTFIt^TJ^rtr^ I 

rr ^Rtf^nr ii \ ii 


r?T(fe‘)^ r?r(fB)(ni I 

’HRr^sT^RTSinJT f^: \\ % \\ 


T 5 nr m \s n 


STHT ^ BW. I 

5^ ^ BBRtrr ll<2 II 

fT^iBTnTr^B 5nB ^sB^imnnr- 1 

BBFtIb ?BTBKTc( II ^ II 

BRn?Jf BnTFBB II t® II 




: I 

yvT^m ^IIU« 


s. ab=;JSM I. 60ab. 
c«l=;JSM I. 61a&. 


b: Some undecipherable letter (probably a written in place of ^ in 

the text. 

6. ab: cf. JSM I. 61cd: frfV^W<JWi4Bra> siIWPT: ftlMsTcftl I 

The last word ought to read In the MSS. : is written 

in the margin at the top This is done because the corrected text is not 
easily decipherable 

7. a: cf. JSM I. 63o; fd'T<ld++‘l5^ 

bcd=JSM I. 63bcd. 


cf. ferwr; l -PNT I 9. this text is quoted in 

JS P. 16. 

8 =JSM I. 64. , . ^ 

cf Jsp 16- arfT fi -- ^ d M4 .» frir<i t ieir g r stiB bbb: jwt 

Also read PNT I. 11, 12- 
9. o- Cf. JSM I. 6Sa. 
b-=JSM I. 65b. 

cd: Cf. JSM I. 65cd. >i'»ydr< STTr^*^! 

Also read PNT I. 13, 14. 
c£. JS JS. 16. 
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ir?T n tR n 


JirpmwT^n^ ^iVft K(r^m ii n 


vT?T TOft JnirT 

vfirsr ^ *rR f^jspirr i 

tsTT ^ fspTTTWf^Ppf^ gm 5?! HIRPT II I 


cTvTc^rgcriT H^TTpr [ ^ i 

f^i^iJr^snrwrfgf^TfTg ^rff 

fsR!^ cPTT ^ ?T^ cTSR ?^?Rrrtq:f^ tl tK I 




f^5i^^RT®renn«f i 

: II i\9 II 


^rrr ^finft^ ^v«rRfH(f%);Tr*r t 

JTT'nrf^gjTT^ ^Til^MyTil+M II II 


14 ab=JSM 1 63ab 

cd. Cf JSM I 68cd 

•^srr&r^T^niTFT^rfg 

'TR4ir^«bHd> f%r R<rT ?n7^u 

15 abc Cf JSM I 69abc 

?HTPr I 

STR r^ TRT UM^bH 

d=JSM I 69d 
17 Cf JSM I 80 

^^rraf^ftFZTgToreriTRr | 

A]5o read JS p 19 

’’LJsmTsV/- 

^ Cf JSM I 81d 
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mfdy Midr«imdi^iii*rir^?i^ ii ii 




STf^diP^T rd^TMcdl^^lRd: I 

^ ^ ??rrcr JTsrr r^aff^ FT Rl ii ii 

R FTT^ JRTT T^npTHRt II RR Ii 


5rpiui^ : 

!rf^PTRn^Ft^fV«R%JTT I 

?T qfT^ PdTO' ^MlRiiainid: 
5nfts|wj^ »4^*Trm: ii it 

% ^ij^TqrrfrRTm; ii n 

1^1 ir<H« hi <1 i^4 lIRTT ^RTl^rPITT: I 

ffdW 5^rf5r<‘jww^1 

?iw f^^Ms^iunn 

★ 


19. a; Cf. JSM I, 82a: 

b=JSM I. 82b. _ 

cd; Cf, JSM I. 82cd: qifd^ M Id fd M fd WTH^fTd . 

Also read JS p. 19. 

20. Cf. JSM I, 83; 


: 1 

pR^T ^qw5jn^q tR[ll 


24. =JSM II. 76. 

25 ab- Cf. JSM I. 89ab: 






c=JSM I. 89c 
d; Cf. JSM I. 89d: 

d. Before the Ime given above in the text, the following line is written and 
struck off: 
rR’TlfiTfel^ 

Colophon- IS not clearly^ written m the MSS The letter written is ?5T with 

an attempt to improve upon it. However the context makes it clear that 
ccqi is intended 
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3 PT H M I 

ant qrt^ f? 5 u X n 


SRITPRjTR rT^SsmfiTf^: I 

'Rtsf ^ " 


37^: ^Trm ii ^ u 


^ •Ri rq gr srdlPdqT w i 

«+Wd f^^Tfrft II V 11 



^ II K II 

?r (Vn^nrd'fi ^frpTJ^ i 

ii \ n 



qiTOT qq" q^MP-iq^qlanl. ii V9 ii 

RlWTdl^ill^qikVr^llrfHdrK'; 1 

3pqqs4fd^+iwn ^ 11 .i II 


1. =JSM n. 1. 

2. =JSM II. 2 

In the MSS. the Sguxes y and ^ are placed after the words 

I dq* 'j 31^[*ila; and 

3. Cf. JS p. 20, PNT III. 3, 4. 

4. Cf. JS p 20 
5-6. Cf. PNT m. 5, 6. 

7. !=JSM n 11. 

Cf. JS p. 20; PNT m, 7. 

8. abc=:JSM II. 12abc. 
d: Cf. JSM n. 12d; 
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JINPT ?r UHUi>< liter 

P nfee ft I 

Ht faeft41y^{ 

JTTeNt f? cWI^ II ^ II 

Jfft^irsFTFn^R^T I 

l^sqifii^r^nTpfRi q^m rr ii t® ii 

iNl-THPT ^ ern^T^q^Kd I 

?r^tr nun 

^rtefr^^ epTr 
^arsiWHeft SHHHfM<<h 

[^] cPTT MdMqRf <r^ 

c^Kf'Kiid ?*rfe ^ [’ iftrqia n u n 

^Tn2i«Rfqf?TC?sft <T?i^ qfqPr >4frj( i 
^r^^i^TRqTTtT^Fft » U H 

?^(*j;)jfriTm urait i 

1^ 5«frf|5rij 11 u I) 

l5spi>icft t^rr enfiTiltiwr i 
«pirqBqqf^ szrft^ 5<tfer ii x\» 

9 &b=JSM II 19ab 

cd C{ JSM II I9c<I 

^STRlfer TT^ ^ I 

?nei3!ft i^«r ?(^<r ^^5?iniT ^«r*n^;n 

10 ob Cf JSM II 20ab 

TtfhcTTtts f^lH r? sqffmRrait 

cd=JSM U ZOed 
Cf JS p 21 

12 o=JSMII 30a 

b=JSM n 30b which reads STTm^MwC is obviously an error for 

5r^*rFTf*r?q^ 
c=jsm: n 30c 
d Cf JSM II 30d 

to K rT CT gT ^ ■^I*ntoMe^q*{l 

13 =JSM n 29 Cf JS p 21 PNT lU H 

14 a Cf JSM U 31o ^5TR*TFPr t^T 
bcd=JSM II Slbcd. 

15 szJSU H 32 
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iRF# stJTeTTt Tcr^r i 

OTwrm^i^q' 'TT(Tr)«ttn- ii ii 

sijpn^fq-^irVJTT I 

U t'S R 

im RFTRTt^TR^fT^ H UK U 

sr^Pi^ fcrr i 

^ | ^4< cgi7^ srfecst JTTTf^ cTT II 1 % II 

^rrs^rnn^ # 4 *- 4 f‘tclC ?r ?cspcr i^^r i 

?iT>f%%^rnrrwcr>sprr 3 nTm> tnrFnftiR ^jt 5 | ii ^9 11 

^sqqiqfJT I 

9^sq ?»55 II H 

Prnrr 11 11 

IT 13 ;^ ^ ?r I 

qmqiir f^IWT ^*T II II 


16 abc=JSM U 33abc 

d Cf JSM II 33d fq qmi f 

17 Cf JS p 22 

18 =JSM II 35 

Cf irffR^srffrwwTq i cf pnt hi 43 44 also js p 21 

13 =JSM II 40 which reads ^"V which is obviously a misprint for 
20 =JSM II 41 wherein b reads and d reads ^ which is an error for 

(m ) a deep fake 


21 =JSM II 36 which m b reads for IT«TT Cf JS p 22 


22 =JSM II 37 

23 a=JSM II 39a 

b Cf JSM H 33b 


cd=JSM II 39cd 

Cat wrongly records this verse as 


fdiRH -qiT l| 
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^ R" ^ II t| 

Rrar RRRPRI I 

Rf^tJoTw R?T^ ?frrf^ RTriKRjRrrr?! 

Ricff 4^-1 q I H RiRfRRR^sijts [iprn ] «ar5R ii n 


24 The following verse is also wrongly recorded m the Cat as 

RRc^ldH^SHt I 
^ Rit R ir R^^rTTRPR II 

25 The MSS reads ® indicating thus that the Padas abc 

are same as 2oabc ui the preceding siabaka 

^ written m the margin on the right Only six lines are written 

on this page More than half of the page is blank It is, thus, difScult 
to understand why the scribe preferred to write ui the 

margm Cat. records the line as dlrTiHi'fUHinHU- 

f4RR^Tr55jt(s)qT^ I 

In the centre, in a slanting manner the following words ^Hf 
Ro 120 are written m pencil 120 is written m Gugarati numerals 
The usual colophons showing the end of the third sfabala and the end 
of the work are missing m the MSS 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Studies in the Upapuranas By Prof R C Hazra, Vol I (1958), 
Vol II (1963), Calcutta Sanskrit College Research Senes, Nos 11 
and XXII, Studies No 1 and 10, pp 308 and 574, Price, Rs 25/- 
anclRs 30/- 

Prof Hazra is well-known for his studies on the Puranas, but 
these two volumes are possibly the most important of his works 
For some unknown reason, the Upapuraijas had been hitherto 
neglected by scholars, so much so, that Prof Hazra has been able 
to give a resume of the work done by predecessors in a single 
footnote (p I) 

In volume I Prof Hazra has described the Saura- and the 
Vaisnava-Upapuranas, including sixteen lost Puranas In volume 
n, has been described the Sakta and the non-sectarian Upapuranas 
both extant and lost 

A noticeable trait m the held of Indology since independence has 
been the appearance of scholars who are either wiIdAre enthusiasts 
or professional debunkers, a third group consists of ideologues, 
bent on proving the theories which are now current in European 
seminaries Prof Hazra m comparison may be said to belong to 
the older school of Indologists, who believed in objective study and 
clear presentation of facts m a language as precise as possible and 
at least free from all verbiage, and theories based on ideologies 

Hindu religion, like other religions has three mam compo- 
nents, namely, ritu^, mythology, and metaphysics It is the need 
for the first two, that compelled the Buddhists to adopt Tantnk 
practices and circulate the Jataka stories So when the neo-Brah- 
manical movement began (probably during the Gupta age) Hindu 
mythology was either revived or recreated along with elaborate 
instructions for rituals, and the Puramc literature came into their 
full glory It IS possible that at the beginning of this neo-Brah- 
mamcal movement, the Brahmins had not yet developed any system 
of metaphysics or analytical tools which could withstand Buddhist 
logic, and the Visnudharma-Ptvrana reflects the helplessness of the 
Brahmin reformers when it states, that, in the Kali age even a fool 
gives an irrefutable answer by takmg to the (heretical) way of rea- 
sonmg (hetu-vadasnfo mudho dadaty=uttaram aksayarn) 

Later the Brahmins evolved thei^ own schools of logic, but 
at Its commencement, the neo-Brahmamcal religion hke all other 
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religious movements, began as a movement of faith Now, faith 
has been defined as “the power of believing what you know isn’t 
true” This cynical definition may be true for many but religiou‘. 
faith may be defined as “the conscious result of superconscious 
experience which has not been translated into terms of bram- 
consciousness, and of which therefore, the normal personality is 
not directly aware, though it nevertheless feels, possibly with great 
intensity the effects, and its emotional reactions are fundamentally 
and permanently modified thereby” This modification (citta- 
suddhi) has been held to be necessary, and is demanded as an 
obligatory equipment to render thinkable the definitions and ideas 
of Indian philosophy It has been said that this may be acquired 
through Yoga, but preferably and particularly for a householder,, 
through rituals, which the Puranas prescribe with vivid mytholo 
gical imagery, for, the performance of a ceremonial rite symboli- 
cally representing the working of the force personified as a god, 
has a marked effect on the subconscious mind of any person who is 
at all susceptible to spiritual influence 

This bring us to the problem of esotericism in Hindu religion 
Today Hindu esotericism connotes tantnkism which in turn is identi- 
fied with vamdeara We need not discuss here, as to how far these 
premisses are correct But as the Sufi Saint AI-Hu]wu:i once said 
‘ The exoteric aspect of Truth (religion) without the esoteric is 
hypocrisy, and the esoteric without the exoteric is heresy So 
with regard to the law (Islam) mere formality is defective, while 
mere spirituality is vain ” This problem is to some extent solved 
by worshipping images, which has the peculiar power to turn the 
mind loose within determined limits and evoke a vision Modern 
mind rejects such practices and visions as superstitions but as has 
been said 

dcse kale vayo’ vasthd huddhisakty = anurupatah 
dharm-opadeso bhaxsajyam vakiavyam dharma-paragaih 

One of the main concerns of history is to interpret the past on 
the basis of the terms of reference valid for that age, which makes 
the study of the Puranas so important Prof Hazra has therefore 
earned the gratitude of all scholars by bringing out these volumes 
which are of inestimable value for an understandmg of the ‘me- 
dieval age’ of Indian culture 

The Guhilas of Ktskindha by Prof D C Sircar, Calcutta Sans- 
krit College Research Series No XXXIV, Sanskrit College, Cal- 
cutta, 1965, pp 85, Price Rs 10/ 

The work under review is based on the author’s Nopany Lec- 
tures delivered at the Calcutta Umversity during 1962 63, which 
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possibly accounts for its small size For, under the modest title 
Prof Sircar has really thrown most valuable light on bigger and 
more interesting problems, namely, the origm of the Guhilas and the 
early history of Mewar It is unnecessary to recount the merits 
of the work for which Prof Sircar’s name is a sufficient guarantee 
We therefore confine our observations to the few points on which 
we have ventured to differ from him 


While discussmg the origin of the word ‘ Rajput” Prof Sircar 
has stated “The modification of the meaning of Rajaputra may be 
compared to that of the word Rajanya which is derived from Rajan, 
a king and originally meant ’the members of the royal family, the 
king’s relations’ Soon, however, the words came to mean the nobles, 
and finally it became a synonym of K^atriya even m the Vedic 
liteiature” (p 16) This does not appear to be entirely correct 
For, in the Piirusasukta, the warrior class is called Rajanya, while 
later, as m the Brhadaranyaka-Upantsad (1 4 11) the word Ksat 
Ttya IS used to designate the warrior class (This passage in the 
Br Ar U is extremely interesting for it gives a different account 
of the origm of the four castes, uses the word Ksatriya in its later 
sense, and for vaisya, first uses the word gana, for which Sankara 
gi\es a very interesting explanation) 

Prof Sircar then states “But Rajanyaka (which is the same as 
Rajanya as also Rajanaka, or Rajanaka, from which the well known 
subordinate title Ranaka was derived,) continued till the medieval 
age to be used as the designation of a class of feudatory chiefs ” 
(p 16) In a foot note he adds “Sometimes Ranaka and Rajanyaka 
are mentioned as different classes of feudatories {Ep Ind Vol 
XXX, p 208, lines, 30 32) ” 

In this connection it may be pointed out that the land grants of 
the Sena kings mentions Rajans, Rajanyakas, Ronakas and the Raja- 
puiras It IS evident therefore that Rajaputra though grammati 
cally derived from Rnjan, meant a different class of officers It 
way be held that Rajaputra in the present context meant the sons 
of the king, since Rajni is also mentioned in the same connection, 
however, in that case it would be difficult if not impossible to explain 
the significance of Rajans, unless it can be taken to mean feudatory 
princes, from this it would follow that Rajan, Rajanyaka and Ra- 
naka were three classes of feudatory princes in descending order of 
importance, (cf Rajatrayddhipati of the Kalacuri inscriptions 
and also of the Gahdavala Govmdacandra ) Rajnis were 
female chieftains, while Rajaputras were another class of 
persons The meaning of Rojoputra as “a class” rather 
than officials or “son of kmgs” finds support from the Bar- 
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rackpur Copper Plate of Vi]ayasena and the Naihati Copper Plate 
of Vallalasena in which Samantasena is said to have been born in 
the Rajaputra family Mr R D Banerji while editing the Bar- 
rackpur Grant suggested that the use of the word Rajaputra might 
indicate “that the Senas claimed to be Rajputs ” but Mr N G 
Majumdar differed from him and in the Inscriptions of Bengal 
Vol III, Rajaputra has been translated as ‘princes’ We however 
prefer Mr R D Banerji’s suggestion for a near-contemporary in- 
scription uses the expression ^rt-Pratihara-vamsiya sarva-rajapu- 
lj.ais=ca, (E I VIII, p 222) which clearly means all the Pratihara 
Rajputs Similarly Merutunga in his Prabandhacintamani has 
used the expression Paramara-rajaputrah paiicasata, that is five 
hundred Paramara Rajputs It is therefore quite possible that the 
word Rajaputra in the two copper plates mentioned above were 
used in the sense of Rajput Ic is mterestmg to note that in their 
early inscriptions the Senas are called Brahma-Ksatriyas, then 
Rajapura, while later incnptions call them Ksatriyas 

This brings us to the problem of the Brahma-Ksatriyas, which 
Prof Sircar has discussed (pp 6-10), and have shown that like many 
other royal dynasties, the Guhilas were Brahma Ksatriyas We 
should like to add here the example of the Gurjara Pratiharas, who 
did not call themselves Brahma Ksatriyas, but were the offsprings 
of a Brahraana male and a Kjatriya female, which according to 
Prof Sircar would entitle the progeny to be called Brahma-Ksatriya 

Thus we have (1) the Guhilas who were originally Brahma- 
Ksatriyas but later known as Rajputs, Senas, originally Brahma- 
Ksatriyas but later calling themselves Rajput (Rajaputra) and yet 
later Ksatriyas and (3) Pratiharas descended from a Brahmana and 
Ksatriya but later known as Rajputs Can it be therefore that the 
Brahma Ksatriyas became Rajputs’ The evidence given above may 
not be conclusive for such a conclusion, but may be worth investi- 
gation (People belonging to the Brahama-Ksatnya caste are still 
to be found in Gujarat) 

Prof Sircar next states that “Rajputand, the land of the 
Rajputs is also called Rajavadg, and Rajosthan which literally 
means the ‘land of the Rajas’ ’* (p 16) The question here is since 
when was the land so designated’ Tod referred to the land as 
Rajasthan, and it is said that the British authorities preferred to 
designate it as Rajputana, to match with Didwana or Gondwana 
etc This point is of some importance, because it is usually taken 
for granted that Rajputs are those who live in Rajputana 

Prof Sircar states “Thus the Solankis (Caulukyas or Caluk- 
yas) and Rathods (Rastrakutas) are of Kamata origm, while the 
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Pratiharas were foreigners of the Huna Gurj 
This naturally raises several questions 


ara stock 


(P 


17i 


(1) Several scholars favoured Pelhot’s opinion that the Calu- 
kyas were originally Sogdians If Prof Sircar does not agree with 
this view, he should have given his reasons, as well as for holding 
that the Calukyas were of Kanjata origin 


(2) What IS “Huna Gurjara” stock’ So long we were apt 
to thuik of the Hunas and Gurjaras as distinct from each other 
If now, some reason has caused them to be hyphenated, that might 
have been explained, even if the view that Gurjara denoted a 
territory and not a race he ignored 


About the Kamata origin of the Rathods, though undoubtedly 
they fust came into prominence in a Kamata country, it is re- 
markable that while in Karnataka they almost vanished after the 
dynasty was overthrown, they flourished in north India It is in- 
teresting to recall m this connection that the old Rastrakuta- 
Pratihara feud was not forgotten by them When during the reign 
of Aurangzeb, Durgadas Rathod raised the banner of rebellion on 
behalf of Jodhpur, —a Rathod State — , her Pratihara vassals of 
Mandor immediately rebelled against their Ratho^ overlords and 
ancient enemies This would indicate that the Rathods and the 
Pratiharas remembered their history only too well, and it is quite 
likely that just as Mandor was the home of the Pratiharas, though 
they carved out an empire in another region with capital at Kanauj, 
Marwar was the home of the Raslrakutas If a Kamata dynasty 
could settle permanently in Marwar, it is equally likely, for a Mar- 
War dynasty to have carved out a temporary kingdom in the South 
A north-Indian origin of the Rastrakutas would also explain their 
repeated attempts to conquer north India 


Prof Sircar is certainly right m holding that the Guhilas were 
originally Brahmins, (p 9), but as to their Maitraka descent he 
says “Ifj however, the Valabhi association was a genume early 
tradition, the Guhilas should probably have passed themselves as 
Maitrakas which was the dynastic name of the Valabhi kings ” 
(p 3) This reminds us of the Harsola grant of Siyaka II, in 
which it IS stated that Vappairaya was descended from Akalavarja 
successor of Amoghavarsa, from which it was concluded by Dr D C 
Ganguly that "the Paramaras were members of the Ra^trakuta 
race ” 


It is not known why Vappairaya*s dynasty chose to call them- 
selves Paramaras Padmagupta’s Nava Sahasanka canta, written 
between A D 996 1000, is possibly the earliest record to describe 
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the dynasty as Paramara, as well as to mention the Agnikula-legend 
Possibly this was due to the fact that at this date the Rastrakuta 
connection was no longer worth recording, and the Paramara Em- 
perors longed for a more exalted origin 

As for the Agnikula origin, there may be a substratum of truth 
on which the mythology was built by Padmagupta Many Saiva 
temples of South India employ certain non-Brahmins for some 
temple works, of those non-Brahmms, ‘the Pallis or Vanmyans 
claim descent from the K§atriyas of Agmkula and Pallavas", and 
enjoy the right "of fire-walkmg in the temple at Tirupporur near 
Madras” Even on this slender anology it is tempting to suggest 
that the ancestors of the Paramaras were at one time engaged as 
fire-walkers in a temple at Abu, and just as the Vanmyans claim — 
rightly or wrongly — a Pallava descent the Paramaras claimed 
'Rastrakuta descent, which being possibly far fetched or for some 
other reason not being adequate, Padmagupta created the myth 

It IS therefore possible that after the fall of the Maitrakas, the 
Guhilas preferred to call themselves by their sept name, just as the 
Maharanas of Udaipur are better known today as Sisodiyas than 
Guhilas or Princes of Bundis as Hadas than Cahamanas 

On pp 19 20, Prof Sircar has discussed the genealogy of the 
Caulukyas and seems to be inclined to reject the evidence of the 
Gujarat Chronicles, because they are contradicted by the inscrip- 
tions Now, what the Gujarat Chronicles record is the manner in 
which Mularaja came to supplant the Capotkata king, and though 
Prof Sircar thinks the story to be ‘fantastic’, we find it quite realis- 
tic On the other hand, what the inscriptions record is the mytho- 
logical origin of the first Caulukya, and therefore there is no rela- 
tion between the story of the Gujarat Chronicles and that of the 
inscriptions However, not only the Chronicles but a Kadi Plate 
also give the name of Mularaja’s father as Raji 

In this connection it is mteresting to recall that the area round 
Bhavanagar, Falitana, etc are known as Gohilwad, that is land of 
the Gohilas, and the Maharajas of Bhavanagar claim to Gohilas 
It would be mteresting to mvestigate the claim of this area to be 
the original home of the Guhilas 

Prof Sircar has dedicated the present work to the memory of 
Col Tod, and we fully agree with him regarding the importance of 
Tod’s work as an incentive to our nationalist movement But Tod 
IS not the best authority for the bardic chronicles of Rajasthan 
That honour must go to Kaviraj Syamaladas, who started his work, 
the Viravinoda, in 1879 and fimshed it after about two decades 
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Syamaladas was a Carana by caste, but had no illusions about 
the historical value of the bardic tales, about which he is far more 
critical than Tod Of course Tod's work which Syamaladas had 
before him, must have been a great help, but the Viravmoda is an 
independent work, and Syamalad^ has criticized Tod whenever 
necessary 

It IS unfortunate that Prof Sircar’s work was confined within 
the limits of four lectures, but we hope that either he or some other 
scholar will deal exhaustively on the origin of the Rajputs and their 
illustrious clans For the present, however, the work under review 
will rank as the most authoritative work on the subject 

Indian Nationalism and Hindu Social Reform by Charles H 
Heimsath, Princeton and Bombay, 1964, pp 378 Price Rs 27 50 

There exist two types of human groupings, one analogus to a 
living organism, while the other resembles a constructed edifice 
So far as the Hindus are concerned, the living organism is the 
society, a supra mdmdual reality based on certain fundamental 
concepts which express the human desires which created it and 
the obstacles which had to be surmounted, while State represented 
a ‘territorial group* possessing an organization and equipped with 
forces for the defence of its frontiers and for the mamtenance 
of social law 

There was no antinomy between these two groupings, on the 
contrary it was usual in historic periods for the one to contain the 
other in Europe, particularly in modern Europe, the State has con- 
tained the society, while in Asia, particularly m (Hindu) India the 
society has contained the State 

It is a moot point as to whether the ancient Hindus had any 
conception of State, or merely evolved a Government to protect 
the society and enforce the laws Whatever it was, the end product 
of Hindu socio-political thinking, was a universal society, not a 
universal state And so independent was this society of the state, 
that it maintained vigorous existence for centuries even when the 
destinies of state and government had passed into alien hands 

This society was divided into castes, for the arrangement was 
in accordance with a natural law which was both a law of reality 
and a law of value This gave rise to a hierarchical society at the 
bottom of which were the masses and the inferior values, while at 
the top were a number of individuals with superior values, vmo 
provided the society with a visible, determinate, indestructible 
and authentic authority But the power of the upper castes was 
neither absolute nor arbitrary, and the obedience of the lower 
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castes was not always forced, nor always contrary to their interests 
At the different levels of the hierarchical structure different morali- 
ties held sway A caste (more evident m the sub-castes) was a 
collection of individuals with similar destinies, a group considered 
in isolation and in abstraction from the totality From the point 
of view of the society, however, caste or sub caste was a derivative 
group, in which common action resulted from spiritual community 

It has often been assumed that the Hindu society was static 
Here it seems durability has been confused with immobility For 
centuries it withstood persecution and temptation, but it never 
compromised, and a grim rigidity under all adverse circumstances 
made it superficially appear inflexible, but possibly added nobility 
to an ancient structure It was a total war of existence, so the rules 
became progressively more strict and transgressions were punished 
with mounting severity, and in the process the upper caste women 
suffered most 

This was done consciously to make the society conform to the 
felt necessities of the tune, and all the rules laid down in later 
Smrtis and Nibandhas, which modem age found to be retrograde 
were really social reforms every commentator was a social re- 
former, but then change of time introduced new values However, 
from the middle of the nineteenth century, it became necessary 
to determine the position of individuals vis a vis the society and to 
modify the clearly imderstood relations of the past into the frame- 
work of the slowly emergmg Protestant-capitalistic society of 
England which the English educated Hindus began to imitate 

It IS at this point of hi'itory that the Hindus became aware of 
Indian nationalism The problem of an historian now is whether 
there was a meaningful relationship between social reform and 
nationalism For, in the nmeteenth century social reform to a 
large extent meant the imitation of the West (This was of course 
true for the highly educated very few, but social reforms was con- 
fined to that class) Nationalism too, being fundamentally a Western 
concept, induced conscious mutation of the West, but there was a 
latent antagonism between the social reformers and the nationalists 
“Nationalism” of any variety implied a consciousness of equabty 
with the British, while reformation was impelled by a sense of 
inferiority, nationalism was inspiration, social reform a responsi- 
bility, and whenever there was a union, it was a marriage of extreme 
inconvenience Separation was deemed expedient as soon as the 
Congress was founded, that is the two movements could not be 
institutionalized under one organization The other force which 
began to operate at this time was the Hmdu ‘revivalist’ movement 
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We achieved independence only eighteen years ago, and are 
still apt to glorify nationalism with the result that every genuine 
movement appears as a tributory to the struggle for freedom, and 
of course subordinate to it historically a religious revival now 
has value so far it helped the nationabst cause, otherwise to a mo- 
dern Indian historian, it was a reactionary obscurantist movement 

We hope that time has come for each of these movements to 
be analysed within its own frame-work of reference for, the study 
of modern Hinduism or society demands quite a different perspective, 
and may we add, a deeper knowledge of Indian history, than a study 
of nationalism, which is after all of recent growth compared to the 
history of Hindu religion and society 

An example is afforded by the publication under review For 
reasons not quite clear, the author has presented a summary of re- 
ligious behefs of the Hindus Formerly, Maya had an indefinable 
appeal for sophisticated Westerners which now seems to have been 
replaced by the Bhafcti-movement, and we find our author stating 
on p 32 “Among the bhakti saints the reforms m religious prac- 
tices perhaps most generally subscribed to was a renunciation of 
idolatry “ For this somewhat startling statement based on a 
verse from Kabir, the author may have relied on Prof D P 
Mukherji’s statement quoted m a foot-note on p 38 , but unfortu- 
nately almost every single statement in the quotation is wrong The 
author would have been well advised to have left the Hindu religion 
severely alone, for his hurried generalizations are uniformly un- 
satisfactory even where they do not militate against known facts 

The mam burden of the author s work is Hindu social reform 
niovement of the nineteenth century though he has occasionally pro- 
jected his study into the twentieth century as well The interweaving 
of nationalist movement with social reform movement during this 
vast period is a formidable task and it can hardly be said that the 
author has succeeded in his attempt with the present work in which 
the chapters have tlie coherence of essays on particular subjects 
rather than the mtegrated approach of a study 

This IS probably one of those ‘scientific objective studies’ which 
aim at collection of facts and therefore do not call for any 
analyses of evidences and assessment of their comparative values, 
still one would like to have the central motif of the work clearly 
defined what is reform in the context of the Hmdu society, taking 
the early nmeteenth century as the starting point of inquiry 

At that tune— perhaps always— the Hmdu society presented 
the co-existence of moribund ideas, morbid superstitions as well as 
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sagar On Vidyasagar’s greatest acliievement his remark is "Of 
all social reforms for which major campaigns were undertaken 
widow remarriage reform actually produced the most meager re 
suits ” (p 85) Undoubtedly true, if results mean the number of 
widows re married, even now the re marriage of a widow sometimes 
raises a flutter in the Hindu society which is usually kept hidden 
from foreign eyes and ears, and even among the Indian Muslims 
widow remarriage is not common ' But one can hardly over- 
estimate the tremendous impact Vidyasagar produced For the 
first time the Hindu society was forced to take a defensive attitude 
against an onslaught on their citadel not by foreign conquerors but 
by one of themselves Vidyasagar’s tremendous blow galvanized 
the Hindu society and forced them to do something and thus began 
all the subsequent reform and the anti-reform movements Possibly, 
even more important was that the Hindus acquiesced to the Gov- 
ernment having the power to change their personal law 


Actually the author has made a detailed study of Ranade and 
the National Social Conference, which indeed forms the yardstick 
of his judgment As he remarks " Ranade set a unique stan- 
dard for all who knew him and provides historians with an enticmg 
glimpse of what modern India might have been ” (p 178 authors 
emphasis) Later (pp 340 41) the author quotes Sn Aurobindo 
to the effect that Ranade's and Vivekananda’s works were ‘so wide 
and formless that it has little relation to any formal work that 
they have lelt behind them ” The reference given is Ghose 
^<iTikim-Tilak-Dayananda, pp 41-42, but we failed to find the sen- 
tence there Sn Aurobindo differed radically from Ranade in hi:> 
approach to social reform and wrote in the Bande Mdtaram "Poll 
tical freedom is the life-breath of a nation, to attempt social re- 
form, educational reform, industrial expansion, the moral improve- 
ment of the race without aiming first and foremost at political free- 
dom, IS the very height of ignorance and futility " (quoted by 
Karan Singh, Prophet of Indian Nationahsm, p 82) 


We have been unable to check another doubtful statement, 
namely that Sankaradeva was a Bengali Vaisnava (p 32) because in 
the reference cited the name of the author is not given, so that 
we have not been able to trace the work Most probably the author 
IS referring to the famous Assamese saint, Madhavadeva accord- 
ing to the author, the most famous disciple of Sankaradeya may 
have been another Assamese saint, namely Kaviraja Madhava 
Kandal: But Madhava lived a bout a century before sankaradeva 

1 As I was writing this review I read m ^ a widow 

« still considerable reluctance and prejudice wido^rs Carawan, 

Today we have about 40 lakh widows against 85 lakh wiaowers. 

December 1 , 1965, p 45 
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DEPOSED KING THIBAW OF BURMA 
IN INDIA, 1885-1916 

INTRODUCTION 
W. S Desaz 

Between the 11th and 19th centuries A D there were three 
dynasties of Burmese kings the Pagan Dynasty 1044-1287, the 
Toungoo Dynasty 1531-1752, and the Alaungpaya or Konbaung Dy- 
nasty 1752-1885 36 kings in all, of whom some 28 may be looked 
upon as all-Burma monarchs The last dynasty consisted of ten 
kings of whom Thibaw was the last, 1878-1885 During the reign 
of his grandfather’s brother Bagyidaw (1819-1837), as a result 
of the First Anglo-Burmese War (1824-26), the British took from 
him the maritime provinces of Arakan and Tenassenm Durmg the 
reign of Pagan (1846-53), Thibaw’s uncle, the British took the mari- 
time province of Pegu, also known as Lower Burma, together with 
Rangoon the greatest Burmese sea-port Hence Thibaw's father 
Mindon (1853-1878), who succeeded Pagan, ruled only over Upper 
Burma, the Shan princes being his vassals His territory was land- 
locked, and so for sea-borne trade iy,as completely dependent upon 
the British who owned all the Burmese ports and the mouths of the 
two great rivers Irrawaddy and Salween Physically Upper Burma 
was a large country, about 200,000 sq miles m area, but the popula- 
tion was not more than four millions by guess The census of 
1901 reports the population of Upper Burma to be ]ust over five 
millions, and of Lower Burma also a little over five millions To- 
wards the east and north-east Mmdon’s kingdom touched Siam (now 
called Thailand) and China respectively, and towards the north and 
north-west British India Mindon was very conscious of the rea- 
lities of British power and his own weakness He pursued a peace- 
ful policy, and not only kept his territory intact but also proved him- 
self to be a vigorous and an able ruler throughout his reign of 
twenty-five years Thibaw succeeded him in 1878 

Unfortunately the kings of Burma believed in large harems, 
and besides had made it a custom that the king’s Chief Queen should 
be his half-sister There being no law of succession, and many 
claimants to the throne ever present, when one of the claimants 
emerged successful, a massacre of the other princes and princesses 
was often carried out so as to obviate rebellion The King at times 
exercised the right to nominate his successor, but this could not 
always prevent a war of succession Mmdon had nominated his 
brother Mindat Min to be his successor This enraged two of the 
Kmg’s sons who conspired and slew the Crown Prince So when 
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Mindon lay dying, the question of a successor became a crucial 
problem - 


Mindon did have sons who were men of ability, but his Chief 
Queen' known as Hsmbyumashin, also called Alenandaw Queen, 
settled the matter by some means, fair or foul (which cannot be 
proved), in persuading her dying husband to nominate Thibaw tc 
be his successor She had three daughters but no son ^ Her plan 
was for Thibaw to marry one or more of her daughters which ho 
did She hoped to control both Thibaw and his queens, and thus 
make herself the factotum of the State She won over the Wungyis 
the great Ministers of State, secured the throne for Thibaw, and 
had the other princes and princesses massacred, however some 
managed to escape Her dream of controlling State affairs how- 
ever did not materialise Her daughter Supayalat, the Chief Queen, 
refused to be controlled by the mother, and she herself rather 
controlled the Kmg her husband 


Thibaw was a Pali scholar and had earlier donned the monk’s 
robe That ho should succeed Mindon was something unthought ol 
domestically as well as popularly It is even reported that when 
Mindon was asked to consider Thibaw he said “If Thibaw becomes 
King, the country will pass into the hands of foreigners” There is 
nothing to show that Thibaw himself desired the crown Ho was 
not more than 19 years of ago when his father died To have de- 
clined the crown would have been more dangerous for him than 
accepting it Though ho had received some English education, his 
elder brothers, the Prince of Thonze, the Prince of I^Ietkara, and 
Prince Ij^aung Yan were recognized to be men of far superior 
worth The problem of succession may be gauged from the com- 
phcatiorw of the King’s numerous families There was the Chief 
1 o^^cr Queens, and fifty-nmc other recognized queens 
0* sons wero 

However, Hsm- 

efoTn^^ inanaEcd to steer clear through them all and had Thtbaw 


the Chief Queen Supayalat made herself 

£r Tc k and caV" At" the M.ntslers betng at 

" ere con^nlcf heson rap.dly to decline There 

nrmr,.r J ■ ‘'‘'''''‘'‘““a and dacoitocs galoro Some of tho 
^cro»asmd'‘wa‘?S‘h ‘<!h“ ““sacrc rebelled, but were crushed 

Bhamo and Sagamg Ibe KachlS’"' plundered even 

— — b » b me Kachins camo down and pillaged the 

‘ O "h'S'SfeS.llS «•»=.. but scauacd U.U d.ga..y on Uw d,.* 

D G tl'iSinS .tat»d by Prolcsior 
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country almost up to Mandalay the royal city Thousands of 
Thibaw’s subjects migrated mto British territory where ordered 
government prevailed Revenues fell Press reports said that 
in order to raise money “the whole of Mandalay was converted into 
a lottery on a gigantic scale Thibaw was desperately hard up for 
money, trade had practically ceased He knew all about this form 
of gambling long before the Irish Sweep proved its huge success’’-^ 
“Having hit upon the idea of a lottery to make money, Thibaw is 
now flooding the place with lottery offices, each of which has a diffe- 
rent venture running and draws off weekly The consequence is 
that the town is in a state of perpetual excitement The king, it 
appears was told of the stoppage of business What other business, 
he asked, can show a return of 10 000 rupees for an outlay of 2 
rupees’ — There are neither buyers nor sellers to be seen in the 
bazaar, every one hovers about the lottery offices and longs for the 
drawings The minds of the people are upset and they are m a 
state of perpetual unhealthy excitement” ^ 

In spite of these domestic troubles, it became an obsession with 
the ruling clique to recover the territory lost to the British, by 
cultivating friendship with France The French had already esta- 
blished themselves in Indo-China and were determined to enlarge 
their empire in that region at the expense of Siam In 1883 a 
Mission was therefore sent to Paris with this object m view Min- 
don had also sent Missions to Europe, but they did not end in per- 
mitting any European country to have privileges m the Burmese 
kingdom Thibaw’s Mission however ended m an arrangement 
by which the French were to establish a Bank in Mandalay which 
would lend money to the King at 12^ interest Funds were badly 
needed Above all the denizens of me palace needed money, so it 
must be procured The French were also to manage Burma’s Ruby 
Mines and enjoy the monopoly of pickled tea as securities for the 
loan They were also to be allowed to build a railway from Toungoo 
to Mandalay, and as security for the same France was to control 
the River Customs and earth-oil dues 

This move roused the British to action The French could by 
no means be allowed to sprawl m between British India and British 
Burma Before a Franco-Burmese Treaty could materialise they 
acted The episode of the British Burma Trading Corporation 
(Chapter I) precipitated the War and ended in the dethronement 
of Thibaw 

3 Quoted in Scott of the Shan Htll» Edited by G E Mitton (Lady Scott his wife), 

page 13 

4 G K Mitlon (Lady Scott) Scott of the Shan HilU, page 13 This curious picture 

IS undoubtedly overdrawn by Scott as quoted by his wife from his Journal The 

writer says on the same page that Scott ‘ himself took tickets m the Calcutta 
Sweep for fifty years or more sometimes many more than one and never 
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and gave but little trouble He never presumed for one moment 
on his position to expect any preferential treatment he was of 
modest and trustful disposition, easily influenced for good or evil 
Unfortunately he was not long enough with us to strengthen the 
good points of his character ” Thibaw had “so distinguished him 
self m his priestly studies (Pali) that his father, King Mmdon, at 
one time thought that he was gomg to be the future Buddha (Pya- 
loung)” Marks further says that he wanted to visit Thibaw after 
the latter became King, but the Kinwun Mingyi did not grant him 
permission, and even threatened to expel him if he entered Burmese 
territory It appears that Marks’s desire to visit his old pupil was 
never made known to Thibaw After the deposition, Marks in 1886 
saw the Queen Mother and Supayagyi her eldest daughter at Tavoy 
The old Queen told him that ‘King Thibaw frequently enquired 
after me, and expressed surprise that I had never visited him after his 
accession He evidently did not know the Kinwun Mingyi’s threat 
which stopped me on my way to Mandalay in 1879 ’ ® 

The maid of honour says that Thibaw was very much given to 
religion and very fond of sacred books He invited monks to the 
palace, and i^hen a monk came he was made to sit on a chair, 
while the King sat on the floor Also that he was very fond of 
quoting from the sacred books and was full of proverbs and wise 
sayings ® 

An eyewitness’s account of what Thibaw looked like durmg the 
lottery craze says that the king ‘ was dressed m simple Burmese 
fashion with a yellow putsoe or kilt like waist cloth and a white 
linen jacket Fixed into his ‘ yaung”, the top knot into which the 
hair IS tied was a magnificent spray of diamonds, and a sapphire 
ring"^ worth a monarch s ransom gleamed on his finger In personal 
appearance however he has greatly fallen off When he acceded 
to the throne October a year ago he was very handsome, the hand- 
somest Burman m the country it used to be said with a bright black 
eye and smooth ohve skin Now his face is puffed out and bloated, 
his eyes sunken and dead, his whole appearance unwholesome and 
repulsive Altogether for a young fellow of twenty one he is the 
most satisfactory specimen of a frightful example’ for temperanca 
lecturers that I know of ’ ® However, throughout his detention ii) 
India there is no indication m the Government Records that Thibaw 
drank mtemperately, or even drank at all He was fond of pork 
The present volume covers the last 31 years of Thibaw’s life^ 
but as ex King It furnishes an interestmg picture of the ex mo- 

5 Marks J Forty Years tn. Burma pp 218 219 227 

6 Hall Fielding T/ttbaws Queen pp 95 98 109 

7 Was this the Nga mauk over the loss of which Thibaw lamented in Ratnaeiri’ 
See his Memorial Appendix XXVH also mentioned in Appendices XT and XXXl 

8 Mitton G E op cit pp 13 14. 
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narch as a man, as a husband, as a father, as one running his own 
house with a host of servants, and as an ex-ruler kept in detention 
by his captors the British. The tragedy of his life in Ratnagiri 
was that though he was a Pali scholar and had been a monk he 
was unable to adapt himself to his new situation from which there 
was no escape. He brooded over his faU, wished to spend money 
M a king in his palace of old, and would not permit his daughters 
to marry unless it he to "queens’ sons” who unfortunately were 
not available because of the massacre. This it appears hastened his 
death at the comparatively early age of 58. He died in Ratnagiri, 
the place of his detention, on the night of 15 December 1916, and 
was entombed there in a mausoleum specially constructed for him. 


Chapter I 


HOW THIBAW BECAME A CAPTIVE 


Mind^on wS Si"!! “=>>y 
was a mere Thibaw 

the time (1885^ Hp h ^ ^wcvct, he neglected his studies, and by 
En^rh'af ^ap^em^rforrm: V 

throne from his practical purposes. Called to the 

interests as king cenhed ’rrunrnak'^^-'?^"® “ 
illustrious father he left all adnd? .‘."‘"P®' 

Ministers. “ admmistration m the hands of his 


and W5^2^r'2p^tivdy^anfLd 

uncle Bagyidaw (1819 defeated Thibaw’s grand- 

had takef from Bmma SaSn'" Ten“ 

Pegu in Lower Burma including Tenasserun, and the province of 
great river Irrawady. Both mouths of the 

fore ruled over merelv TJnnpv -a father Mindon there- 

and from the m”Ss oMhe ^“PlBtely from the sea 

^nexation of Burma to tie 

Sion. The 19th century was an ™ “ foregone conclu- 


xon. The 19th century was an a<ra» ® foregone cone*.. 

British had not taken Unnor n naked imperialism. If the 

Britain eouU not ‘'■'= '-“'Bd have, and 


Britain couU not afford™ 

between their Indian depend^ aSl 

•v nd their territory in Burma. 
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Besides, British merchants trading in Burma from time to time 
Jogged before the Viceroy of India numerous complaints of injus- 
tice and ill-treatment against the officers of the Burmese king. One 
case of alleged injustice was in respect of the treatment of the Bom- 
bay-Burma Trading Company. It was a British concern, and was ac- 
cused of having fraudulently exported from the king’s forests no less 
than 56,000 logs of timber. The case went up to the Hlutdaw which 
was the Supreme Court, and the Company was called upon to pay a 
total amount of 23 lakhs of rupees royalty for the logs including fine. 
The case for and against the Company may be noticed in the letter' 
of the Chief Commissioner of British Burma, and the reply® of the 
Burmese Government to the Chief Commissioner. The Chief Com- 
missioner said that injustice had been done* and suggested referring 
the case to an arbitrator to be appointed by the Viceroy. The Bur- 
mc-se Government upheld the sentence passed upon the Company, 
and refused to submit the case to an arbitrator. This refusal was 
not the underlying cause of Tliibaw’s dethronement What was at 
issue was to prevent another European power from establishing 
itself in Upper Burma. The Chief Commissioner reported to the 
Viceroy that Mandalay had “invited other European powers or 
their subjects, who have no present interest in the Irrawaddy Valley, 
to establish themselves in Upper Burma as a counterpoise, check, 
or protection against British influence’*. Thibaw was proposing 
to grant to French subjects large concessions for the formation of 
a bank and the construction of a railway in his dominions. In the 
view of the Chief Commissioner there was no room for further com- 
munication with Mandalay, and the only course was to send an army 
and dethrone Thibaw. “If French influence ever became permanent 
in Burma”, wrote the Chief Commissioner, “English interests there 
might be destroyed; and grave political complications might ensue. 
The French Government have apparently now declared that they 

antagonism with tlie British in Upper Burma. So far then as Euro- 
pean complications arc concerned, the field is open for the removal 
of Thibaw from the throne”.® 


The upshot of the matter was that the Viceroy presented to 
Thibaw an ultimatum* dated 22 October 1885 which reached Manda- 
lay on 30 October. Thibaw was called upon to submit to the British 
and take the position of a feudatory prince, subject in all matters 
Internal as well as external to the Viceroy. Thibaw would no 
longer be “His Majesty” but “His Highness” a title also given by 


1. Appendix 1. The Chief Coninii&5.0Rcr’4 Letter. 

2. Appendix IL The Burmese Fore.gn MinUlcr* Reply, 

3. Imi-in Forttea Dept Froceedmes, Austut ISSfi, Secret E, Ne, 430, The Chid 
(^aisi.o.*wr f Letter the Cdserruncnt of India, dated Ranxocn 16 October 

4. Appendix UI. Demands of the Dntuh Govcmicent. 
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the British to the feudatory Indian Princes Thibaw’s government 
firmly but courteously rejected the demand, ^ and said that “the 
internal and external affairs of an independent separate State are 
regulated and controlled in accordance with the customs and laws 
of that State” ^ But fearing the warlike intentions of the British 
Mandalay offered to submit the Viceroy’s demands to the joint 
decision of France, Germany and Italy “who are friends of both 
Governments”, in the confidence “that the British Government wiU 
be of the same mind as the Burmese Government on this point” s 
The Ministers as well as the King well understood the military 
superiority of the British, so they tried this diplomatic move to 
bring into the picture three of the states of Europe But it was in 
the nature of a drowning man clutching at a straw France was 
neither in a position at this time nor in a mood to oppose the British 
Bismarck of Germany was not much interested in matters colonial 
Italy was not a power of any significance at this time 


nendld “>“hwhile the British Irrawaddy Flotilla Company sus- 
onmw^th “mV" "^*“5 and British subjects who were 

BPP« Burma withdrew into British 
a5rme7 ® Certainty This development 

Ocderc instructing 

■ hese We, themselves if 

lest or dtstts ,h ^«™P‘ “> "'°- 

Government will not make 
buLe®frnTLa„ / “ ““ ''■“=8“ ‘he further injury of 

will not attack the t merchants and subjects, Burmese troops 

Although the reply ™”tL™uUmatf^ ‘i!"" ° 

conciliatorv anH a Itimatum was couched in a friendly, 

clearly shows that Thihf ^^^ding of the Royal Order 
was at stake nam T ^ Ministers well understood what 

gradahof Of our “ac^ U a„ri"l “‘h<= 

shock They could not >iaY indeed a great 

these extremities Thih ^ ought that the British would go to 
the heretic batb^ of his desire to Ifface 

the religion - and the national ho^ur 


preambt°“f the vJceroVrX'T"' dethroned, the 

readily submitted, most nrnhaM 'f Thibaw had 

mam on his throne Chief ^ would have been allowed to re- 
^ Bernard was himself 


— .•*AA..oiiuner tserna 

8 V? ’SSe ® r’™ crossed over 

Burmese Govenmient. letter to the Chief Commissioner 
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against annexation, and recommended turning Upper Burma into a 
feudatory prmcedom under a more suitable Burmese prince 

IndO'Bntish troops under the command of General Henry Pren- 
dergast were ready on the frontier The ultimatum having been 
rejected, the Viceroy issued orders to the General to advance upon 
Mandalay and dethrone Thibaw® The Burmese Government had 
also strengthened with additional troops the frontier outposts But 
it was of no avail They were confounded at the rapid advance of 
Prendergast’s flotilla of troops and warships up the Irrawaddy 
When the news reached Mandalay Thibaw issued another Order^^ 
proclaiming his resolution to fight the enemy, and if need be with 
himself in command of his troops 

Prendergast took the frontier forts of Minhla and Gway Geong 
Kanmyo on 17 November, “ the Burmese losing about 450 men in 
killed and wounded The next day his flotilla anchored without^ 
opposition off Yenangyaung, and on 22 November he reached Pagan ^2* 
Here the Burmese had 6000 troops and they fought bravely, but 
they were easily defeated with heavy loss On 25 November the 
flotilla anchored for the night off the village of Yandabo 

On 26 November the fleet advanced with the object of capturing 
Ava one of the old capitals of Burma, but at 4 P M a Burmese war- 
boat bearing a flag of truce came down The Envoys met General Pren- 
dergast and presented a letter’'* from the Prime Minister the Kmwun 
Mingyi to say that the King was prepared to concede all the demands 
of the British ultimatum, but that sufficient time was not given to 
consider the demands “We are gneved to find”, the letter says, 
“that the English Government, which has always been so friendly, 
should in the present instance have made immediate war on us 
We have simply resisted in order to maintain the reputation of the 
Kingdom and the honour of the Burmese people The English are 
renowned for their just and straightforward action in all matters 
(political),” and so it was confidently hoped that they would not annex 
the Kingdom of Burma Finally, that the Kmg was willing to concede 
all the British demands “which were not at first allowed because 
we had not then sufficient time to bring them under consideration” 
The submission came however too late In the meanwhile, it ap- 
pcar-s, that the British authorities had decided to annex Upper Burma 
Prendergast replied that the Viceroy had instructed him to 
advance on Mandalay the royal capital, so he unable to enter- 


a EFDP August 18S6 Secret-E No 494 

10 Appendix VII Thibaw s Royal War Order 

11 IFDP August 1886, Sec-E No 438 

12 Ibid No 441 

“ d™y frsSiSs 

14 Ibid. No 751 Letter dated 25 November 1885 
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' wit^ mn I will go anywhere with you ^Vill you como 

. when r am taken away?*’ a 


to him fh asswed Sladen that the King would be delivered 

own 1' ^ they would pay the penalty With Ihcir 

PuarH Taingda Mingyi slept that night with a strong 

cun’ ^ palace in charge of the King British troops oc- 

pie e Hlutdaw where Sladen also made himself comfortable 
tor the night. ’3 


The next morning, 28 November, Thibaw was found in a state 
k fearing British soldiers would break into the palace and 

il him. Sladen went to see him m his private apartments and 
ound him in evident alarm. The Burmese guards had left, and out 
of some 300 female attendants of the Queen only 17 faithful ones 
had remained. In the meanwhile, knowing full well that the King 
would be taken away, common women of the town entered the 
palace from the Western Gate and began to carry away wliatovcr 
they could lay thelc hands on, and that in the very presence of the 
Queen, her mother and Sladen. Sladen advised the King for his 
bwn salcly to leave the palace immediately. Thibaw did so and 
retired to the summer-palace.’^ The King and his Queen had col- 
lected a large quantity of gold, jewelled vessels, etc, m a room, and 
fearing these also would be looted, Sladen placed 25 British soldiers 
under an officer to guard the place.’® Ho also placed guards round 
the little summer-palace and made the cryptic remark in his report, 
“and he was my prisoner’'.’® 

“The same afternoon", Sladen reports, "I handed him over to 
General Pxendergast, and as soon as the necessary preparations 
could be made, the dethroned King walked out of his palace with 
tile Queen tSoopialat’®), the Queen Dowager (Maidawpyah’®) and 
a few female attendants. They passed between double files of 
European troops, who lined both sides of the road from the steps 
of the palace to the eastern gateway. Here native carriages were 
in attendance to convey the whole party to the steamer, which was 
' only at nightfall".’® 

' n continues, “A crowd bad collected at the landing place, 
may have added somewhat to the responsibilities of 
^ Here and there were heard wailings of women, and 
’.riety to see what was taking place, showed 
' ''ahe demonstration, if it may bo called one, 
'kation took place without further hitch or 

’■ \ 

I ^'pajalat 
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tain any oRer or proposals; that no armistice could be granted, but 
that i! Thibaw surrendered himself, his army, and his capital to 
British arms, “and if the European residents of Mandalay are all 
found uninjured in person and property, General Prendergast pro- 
mises to spare the King’s life, and to respect his family”. The 
General also promised not to take any military action against Man- 
dalay, but that he would just occupy the city.’® 

The fleet advanced, and on 26 November anchored 7 miles below 
Ava At 10 A. M. the Envoys came again In the meantime Thibaw 
had ordered cease fire to all his troops, to let the British advance 
unmolested, and that he was conceding unconditionally all the de- 
mands A few hours later the King ordered the surrender of all 
arms This was done, including the forts on both sides of the River. 

On the morning of 27 November the fleet was only 12 miles from, 
Mandalay, and weighed anchor at 6 20 A M. At 9 A.M. it reached 
Mandalay ghats, and the troops disembarked The General now 
expected the King and his Prime Minister to come on board and 
surrender, ’3 but neither of them turned up although the Kmwun 
Mmgyi had informed Prendergast that he himself would come.’® 

Col E B Sladen, the Chief Political Officer, then with two 
followers only, boldly entered the fort. The palace guards were 
on duty, but they did not stop him. He then saw the Kinwun 
Mingyi coming towards him at full speed on his elephant. Ho said 
to Sladen "On no account let the troops enter the palace. Will 
you come in with me alone”.’® Sladen then entered the Hlutdaw 
and sat down. Thibaw was ready to receive him, the Queen and 
the Queen-Mother also being present. Sladen says that the King 
at first spoke nervously, and then m a formal and im- 
pressive manner said, “I surrender myself and my country to 
you. AH I ask is, don’t let me be taken away suddenly. 
Let me have a day or two to prepare. I will leave the palace 
and go into a summer-house m the palace enclosure”.’® Sladen 
said that the General of the army was supreme, but that he him- 
self will not press for harsh measures, and he advised Thibaw to 
prepare for immediate departure from his capital and country.’® 
There were rumours afloat that the King was preparir ^ 
flee and had 50 elephants ready, British troops therefore 
all the palace gates as well as the outside enclosures. Sladen 
to Thibaw of the possibilities of an attempted flight, on ’ 

King said ‘Where can I go to? I have no wish to go uj.y 
wish to remain, now that you are here.’^ I know you 

u. ibia. 

IS Ibid Kq. 

10 Ibid No 754. 

17. U nitt.illon mhu ,onli Out Iho rumour, hail jmme 
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I am not ill-treated. I will go anywhere with you. Will you come 
with me when 1 am taken away?’^3 

The Ministers assured Sladen that the King would be delivered 
to him the next morning or they would pay the penalty with their 
own lives. The Taingda Mingyi slept that night with a strong 
guard inside the palace in charge of the King. British troops oc- 
cupied the Hlutdaw where Sladen also made himself comfortable 
for the night. ’3 

The next morning, 28 November, Thibaw was found in a state 
of panic, fearing British soldiers would break into the palace and 
kill him. Sladen went to see him m his private apartments and 
found him in evident alarm. The Burmese guards had left, and out 
of some 300 female attendants of the Queen only 17 faithful ones 
had remained. In the meanwhile, knowing full well that the King 
would be taken away, common women of the town entered the 
palace from the Western Gate and began to carry away whatever 
tliey could lay their hands on, and that m the very presence of the 
Queen, her mother and Sladen. Sladen advised the King for his 
own safety to leave the palace immediately. Thibaw did so and 
retired to the summer-palace. ''3 The King and his Queen had col- 
lected a large quantity of gold, jewelled vessels, etc, in a room, and 
fearing these also would be looted, Sladen placed 25 British soldiers 
under an officer to guard the place.’® He also placed guards round 
the little summer-palace and made the cryptic remark in his report, 
“and he was my prisoner’*.’® 

“The same afternoon", Sladen reports, “I handed him over to 
General Prendergast, and as soon as the necessary preparations 
could be made, the dethroned King walked out of his palace with 
the Queen (Soopialat’®), the Queen Dowager (Maidawpyah*®) and 
a few female attendants. They passed between double files of 
European troops, who lined both sides of the road from the steps 
of the palace to the eastern gateway. Here native carriages were 
in attendance to convey the whole party to the steamer, which was 
reached only at nightfall".’® 

Sladen continues, “A crowd had collected at the landing place, 
and darkness may have added somewhat to the responsibilities of 
the situation. Here and there were heard wailings of women, and 
the crowd in their anxiety to see what was taking place, showed 
signs of impatience; but the demonstration, if it may be called one, 
was feeble, and the embarkation took place without further hitch or 
incident".2o 


13. Iba<3. No 750 

18. A foreign mispiojiunciation of Supayalat. 

19. The Hsmbyuinashin. Queen-Mother , ,, - , it looc. 

20. IFDP January 1886, Sec E, No. 750, Sladen’s Letter from Mandalay, 12*12-1885. 
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tarn any offer or proposals, that no armistice could be granted, but 
that If Thibaw surrendered himself, his army, and his capital to 
British arms, “and if the European residents of Mandalay are all 
found uninjured m person and property. General Prendergast pro- 
mises to spare the King’s life, and to respect his family” The 
General also promised not to take any military action against Man- 
dalay, hut that he would just occupy the city 

The fleet advanced, and on 26 November anchored 7 miles below 
Ava At 10 A M the Envoys came again In the meantime Thibaw 
had ordered cease fire to all his troops, to let the British advance 
unmolested and that he was conceding unconditionally all the de- 
mands A few hours later the King ordered the surrender of all 
arms This was done, including the forts on both sides of the Hiver 

November the fleet was only 12 miles from 
Manda ay, and weighed anchor at 6 20 A M At 9 A M it reached 

expected the k"' ‘Jisembarked The General now 

expected the King and his Prime Minister to come on board and 
^rrender, but neither of them turned up although the Kinwun 
Mingyi had informed Prendergast that he himself would come 

followis^nniv K ‘hen with two 

on dutv bu/th ° palace guards were 

Minav comm, ^aw The Kinwun 

to SUde^Sn r" T f ‘ ™ hia elephant He said 

n no account let the troops enter the palace Will 

the Queen h.m, the Queen and 

‘at= £arCke“ et;cutri’nnen"““aT ‘’'l‘ 

?ru"‘ AuT^k mysSf aVmTLmryTo 

Ltmehaiefdat’or Two o 

and go into a summer-house in‘ur'’‘‘T ^ 

said that the General of the enclosure” 'a siaden 

self will not press for haTh ^ supreme, but that he him- 

prepare for immediate departTrfrT‘'\™‘^ advised Thibaw to 
ueparture from his capital and country « 

flee and had 50 elThTtJ King was preparing to 

all the palace gates as well Tfh British troops therefore occupied 
to Thibaw of the possibilitTTT ™elosures Siaden hinted 

King said “Where can I go to° tT ®“™£''ud flight, on which the 
wish to remain, now that you are h^Ti?" 8° =‘"y'^''ure I 

- — : * know you will see that 

15 Ibid No 7S2. 

17 ‘^ 5 *- 
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I am not ill-treated I will go anywhere with you Will you come 
With me when I am taken away’’’^ 

The Ministers assured Sladen that the King would be delivered 
to him the next morning or they would pay the penalty with their 
own lives The Taingda Mingyi slept that night with a strong 
guard inside the palace in charge of the King British troops oc- 
cupied the Hlutdaw where Sladen also made himself comfortable 
for the night 

The next morning, 28 November, Thibaw was found in a state 
of panic, fearing British soldiers would break into the palace and 
kill him Sladen went to see him in his private apartments and 
found him in evident alarm The Burmese guards had left, and out 
of some 300 female attendants of the Queen only 17 faithful ones 
had remained In the meanwhile knowing full well that the King 
would be taken away, common women of the town entered the 
palace from the Western Gate and began to carry away whatever 
tliey could lay their hands on, and that ni the very presence of the 
Queen, her mother and Sladen Sladen advised the King for his 
own safety to leave the palace immediately Thibaw did so and 
retired to the summer-palace The King and his Queen had col- 
lected a large quantity of gold, jewelled vessels, etc, m a room, and 
fearing these also would be looted, Sladen placed 25 British soldiers 
under an officer to guard the place He also placed guards round 
the little summer-palace and made the cryptic remark m his report, 
“and he was my prisoner" 

“The same afternoon”, Sladen reports, * I handed him over to 
General Prendergast, and as soon as the necessary preparations 
could be made, the dethroned King walked out of his palace with 
the Queen (Soopialat’®), the Queen Dowager (Maidawpyah*^) and 
a few female attendants They passed between double files of 
European troops, who lined both sides of the road from the steps 
of the palace to the eastern gateway Here native carnages were 
in attendance to convey the whole party to the steamer, which was 
reached only at nightfall" 

Sladen continues, “A crowd had collected at the landing place, 
and darkness may have added somewhat to the responsibilities of 
the situation Here and there were heard wailings of women, and 
the crowd in their anxiety to see what was taking place, showed 
signs of impatience, but the demonstration, if it may be called one, 
was feeble, and the embarkation took place without further hitch or 
incident" 20 


13 Ibid No 750 

18 A foreign mispronunciation of Supayalat 

la Tbe Hsinbyumashin Queen-Molfier , in lo.iftss. 

20 IFDP January 18S6, No 750, Slailens Letter from Mandalay, 12 12 183* 
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The following is an eyewitness account of Major Edmond Char- 
les Browne who took part m General Prendergast’s advance upon 
Mandalay It is best reproduced separately, for it is not only more 
pointed and interesting than Bladen’s official report, but also marked 
by a tinge of poignancy — 

“The troops now fell m by brigades on the broad space between 
the water’s edge and the lofty earthen bund which runs parallel 
to the stream as a protection against periodical floods It was ar- 
ranged that columns should enter the city, as far as possible, simul- 
taneously on all four sides, concentrating round the palace enclosure 
which was situated m its centre So many were the demands for 
mounted men, that I had some difficulty m retaining an officer and 
twenty men as a personal escort for the general, whose staff I joined 
myself 

“A little after midday the bands struck up and the march be- 
gan We advanced by what is known as the A Road It does not lead 
straight to the city, and it becomes necessary to make a turn at right 
angles to the left, and then again to the right, in order to reach the 
south gate 

“After about an hour’s march along the thoroughfares at least 
fifty yards wide, covered with refuse and filth of all sorts and in- 
fested by pigs and dogs, the walled city suddenly broke upon our 
view 1 had seen it before years ago, but it had since been much 
beautified, and I confess I had not retained a correct idea of its 
extent and grandeur There was an amplitude and vastness about 
the whole thing which was refreshing The lofty red brick walls, 
crowned at intervals with graceful and finely carved spires, then 
the broad green grass space beneath, which has since been con- 
verted into a racecourse, then a lovely moat of clear, placid water, 
eighty yards wide, then a road fifty yards broad which environ^ 
the city outside the moat The circumstances too were grand and 
momentous, even more so than the scene There was a glorious 
uncertainty about what would happen next which always has its 
charm We were told that we should find the city gates thrown 
open, that the soldiers would lay down their arms and the king 
surrender himself, but we were quite prepared for a very different 
reception No one really knew what was going to happen, and 
it was quite on the cards that when we were well under the walls, 
we should be greeted by volleys of musketry For all this we were 
perfectly prepared But nothing happened We crossed the hand- 
some bridge, and defiled through the “King’s Gate” with as little 
concern as if this foreign capital had been in our possession for a 
hundred years There were very few people about the broad streets, 

^ 174 ^ Narrative of the acquisition 
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Within the walls, and those whom we saw squatted m the door- 
ways and stared at us with impotent indifference At the gates, 
some of the soldiers remained in the guard rooms, but they at once 
surrendered their arms when called upon to do so, and helped to 
pile them into lots I was directed to take my mounted men round 
the walls outside, in case there should be any effort made to carry 
off the kmg in the last moment, but no such ruse was attempted 
We rode round the eastern and northern sides, and re-entered the 
city again by the gate in the centre of the latter, and eventually 
pulled up outside the palace stockade already referred to 

"Here all the troops now assembled and the men were allowed 
to fall out I entered the gate and joined the general’s party as- 
sembled outside the great gate of the king’s palace No one seemed 
to know what the next move would be, as that would depend a good 
deal on the political officer who was at this time in His Majesty’s 
presence 

"After some tune Colonel Sladen appeared He seemed much 
moved by his audience with the king, and urged upon General 
Prendergast the desirability of giving him another day of freedom 
"He IS quite calm and resigned”, he said, "but he wants time he 
wants as much time as we wiU give him” After some discussion, 
the general agreed to give the king another day, but he impressed 
upon Colonel Sladen the necessity of making it quite clear to His 
Majesty that he must be ready to surrender himself by noon on the 
following day A guard of two regiments, the Hampshxres and 
Madras Pioneers, was placed m the palace, and strong guards were 
posted on each of the city gates The remainder of the troops re- 
tiuned to the ships 


"Orders were issued on this evening for a second, and trium- 
phal entry on the morrow 

"The different columns started about 10 a m , by the same routes 
as were taken on the previous day, the troops entering by the diffe- 
rent gates to their rendezvous outside the palace enclosure The 
general and his staff assembled at the grand entrance to the palace, 
and there awaited the intimation of the political officer that the 
fallen monarch was ready to surrender his person We waited, it 
appeared to us, an interminable tune, until indeed, even the mar- 
vellous equanimity and calmness of the general showed signs of 
givmg way Like a true soldier and gentleman, as he was, he 
desired nothing less than that any action of his should show want of 
respect, or feeling, for the king m his present delicate and painful 
position 
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“At length Colonel Sladen appeared and said that the king 
wanted another day’s law To this the general gave a very firm 
negative, and the former re-entered the palace gate He shortly 
afterwards returned with the announcement that the king would 
receive the general 


“The great gates were now thrown wide open, and the Hamp- 
shire Regiment marched in When the leading files reached the foot 
of a flight of stone steps which led to the hall of audience, the men 
were halted and a line formed with ranks facing inwards with 
fixed biyonets, from this point to the outer enclosure of the palace 
grounds Through these ranks the captive monarch must pass 


The procession was now formed at the aforesaid mam entrance 
It was headed by the eight principal ministers I thought, consider- 
ing the circumstances, their manner and bearing was dignified and 
self contained There were one or two rather good faces, and one 
or two decidedly bad ones They were all dressed m the finest of 
White Iinen--white kerchiefs** encircling their brows The most 
remarkable characters amongst them were the Kenwoon Menghee*^ 
a 1 e fussy old man who had been prime minister for many 
years, and the Tinedar Menghee^*, whose name, both before and 
after the annexation, has been so much before the public In 
appearance he was a short, stout, comfortable-looking man of about 


feeing ready, the procession moved off, headed by the poh- 
th^ crossed the palace yard, and reached the foot of 

least which were two enormous cannon, at 

stens w ^ length Slowly the fat ministers ascended the 

hv a inft ^ ough the Hall of Audience (This is surmounted 

Us .1 del T f the universe”), with 

thronf 1 ea ti, situated the king’s 

1 labvnnk .f threaded our way through 
LlL TaL buildings-through gilded saloons and 

and entenn! . descending a flight of steps 

water, fairly-sized trees and waUed enclosures 

came in sinht three of these enclosures, we 

dah sat a youne o’ summer-house at the far end In the veran- 
him squatted a couljle"o^’'’’°'^™”^ ’"'“ncerned, and behind 
other Vung and nofui.lZ?“\r 

peeped throush a half nn two or three other women 

door at the back This must evidently 

piece of TOloured cloth here go-ung baung which is a square 

a Kinwua Mingyi wmte, as a sign of mourning 

24 Tamgda Mingyi 
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be the “King of Kings” himself, for Colonel Sladen, removing his 
hat, bowed low, and the white-robed ministers prostrated them- 
selves until their brows kissed the cold earth at their feet The fat- 
cheeked lad remained unmoved but on closer inspection his face 
bore utimistakahle evidence of the dread which had taken possission 
of his soul 

“The guard of soldiers was drawn up not far off, and now the 
general advanced and bowed respectfully to the kmg 

‘ The young woman was no other than Queen Soopyah Lat, 
and the old lady her mother, who had so long enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being the instigator of all the massacres which have dis- 
graced Theebaw's reign She was small and withered, and one 
failed to detect in her looks the evidence of the resolution, saga- 
city and daring with which she has been credited The scared 
eyes of the women wandered restlessly from Colonel Sladen to 
the general, and thence to the guard and their gleaming bayonets 

“A long conversation now took place between Colonel Sladen 
and the king, all of which was interpreted to the general It ran 
somewhat thus 

‘ Sladen This is the English general, your majesty He has 
come to request you to keep your promise of yesterday, and to 
surrender yourself to his charge 

King Will the general spare my life, and the lives of my 
family‘s 

Sladen Certainly, your majesty, he will treat you with great 
respect and consideration, and will allow you to take anyone you 
please with you, together with your personal property. 

Kmg Will the English soldiers protect me from my own 
people’ 

Sladen The general will see that you are surrounded by 
soldiers on your way to the ships 


A pause followed this 

Sladen Are there any of your romisters whom your majesty 
would desire to accompany you’ 

There was here a slight stir amongst the magnat^ 
to, who aU this time had remained prostrated with their hanos 
clasped, and their laces on the ground 

Kmg When I go into capUvity those who love me ^ 
me, but those who like themselves best will stay, and 
their own property - , 

Sladen now addressed the ministers, ^hing them ^ 
desire to accompany the king to Rangoon After a P 
fellow rose slightly, and expressed his willingness to a P y 
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master, and later on another mumbled something The king mean- 
while regarded them with a somewhat scornful, incredulous look 
m his small eyes He then shook his hand angrily, intimating 
that he would have nothing to soy to any of them 

King You must come with us, Sladen, as you are an old 
friend 


Sladen I regret this is impossible, your majesty My duties 
will detain me here 

1 wearing on, the general impressed upon Colo 

nel Sladen the necessity of persuading his majesty to prepare foi 
his depar ure He did so, but the king showed no signs of moving 
Colonel Sladen then pointed out to the king that the general wished 
further^ deSy*'*'' ^ut that he could not agree to any 

King How much longer wiU I be allowed, then’ 

The General (looking at his watch) Ten minutes" 
awav°'we‘“ general once more bowed to the king and moved 
w^ted 


nresei^^or«fr^r?‘^ °r‘ visible by the 

the escort bora alnf°t'' ’ '*'*’“*' Captain Lindsell commanding 

move witLm fb =■ ®‘®P Chief allowed to 

move without this visible emblem of British nationality 

sign of a mov^on^th* become an hour, and yet there was no 
been provided for th^ household Transport had 

in readiness to carry the mfnySefof' hifsuUe"''"' 


were walking moving towards us They 

mer-house Theebaw path which led from the little sum- 

front, the wcmeTc^nm' were in the 

three ministers, and the polHmal offl^ ’ ‘’’®” flowed two or 
girls, some with babies uf their twenty women and 

colours, some with roses and “ their gayest 

boxes oontaming thS earfhljt 

Sion, which moved at its owif dosed this unique proces- 

palace, along the winding corridor™ * ‘’'® “^inychumbered 

s corrioors. and through the gilded saloons 
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^1 ablare with mirrors It entered the Hall of Audience, passed 
the throne, and stopped at the head of the steps already referred 

up These stood in their ranks below— silent and grim— their 
bayonets glancing in the sun No wonder there was a check, but 
It was not for long, a few kmd reassuring words were spoken and 
the procession passed onwards through the ranks, and reached the 
outer gate 


“Here were two small carriages The kmg, his wife, and the 
old queen mother entered one, and some lesser personages entered 
the other The ladies of the court turned up their little flat noses 
at the doohes, and preferred to walk, the guards, composed of my 
own men and the Welsh Fusiliers, closed round the carriages, the 
bands struck up, and the brigade moved off 


The day was already far spent, and even had we been able 
to proceed without checks to the river’s bank, it would barely 
have been reached by sundown, but, as it was, there were many 
stoppages The roads were awful, and the bridges and culverts 
f worse the head of the column 

took the wrong turning, making a difference of a couple of miles in 
our march Night came on and the carriages trundled along over 
ruts and stones The crowds increased tenfold with the darkness 
but It was a suburban crowd and quite harmless Still a rush 
Wight have been made and the traps over-turned, when anythmg 
Wight have happened, but nothing did, and we at length, with 
much satisfaction, came in sight of the lights of the steamers As 
I rode alongside of the king’s carriage I couldn’t help calling to 
mind the fate of the Delhi princes 2® 


We all pitied the poor little "maids of honour’’, as we called 
them They walked the whole way, and some of them were by 
Ro means m a condition to undergo such trials They were utterly 
exhausted when we reached the steamer but had pertinaciously 
stuck to their bundles Strangely enough, they had chatted mer- 
rily with the soldiers on the way down, Tommy Atkins, not under- 
standing a word, grinning a grim reply The poor girls were 
really very frightened, and thought that by practising their win- 
ding little ways on these great rough-looking men, the latter would 
be more likely to protect them 

“One episode caused some laughter All Burmese women 
smoke, if anything, they are greater smokers than the men On 
her way down her majesty the queen thought she would tranquil- 


~AIter the British had crushed the Mutiny (18571, Major Godson capped t]^ 
last Moghul Emperor Bahadur Shah and his two sons who had taken rewge in 
Humayuns tomlT While they were being escorted to the 
the Delhi Gate the Major shot the two pnnees for fear an attempt might he 
oiade to rescue them. 
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Use her nerves with a weed She had a tobacco leaf, but no light 
With characteristic frankness, she put her fair head out of the 
gharry window, and asked the nearest soldier for a match 

‘What does she say’" said the man She held up her cigar 
to express her desires and quite a rush took place to supply the 
required light She honoured someone smiled, and began puffing 
away 


The steamer was reached, and the whole party crowded on 
board The saloon was positively crammed with women The 
king went straight into his cabin on arrival Every comfort was 
provided for him he was left entirely unmolested, and on the fol- 
lowing morning the Thurreah left for Rangoon ”26 


D December Thibaw and party arrived at Allanmyo m 

British territory, on the steamer Thoona 27 The same day Chief 
+ Bernard penned the following words of human feeling 

0 Dr Marks ‘There seems a chance of your soon seeing your long- 
kst and Imuch cherished pupd Ex King Thibaw was today at 
Mmhia on board the Thoona on his way down the river I can’t 
, u sympathy for the poor creature in the plight to 

Hw ° Th'baw reached Rangoon on 5 December 

ms party at this time consisted of himself, his two wives (Supayalat 
and Supayange), two daughters (Ashin Hteik Su Myat Paya Gyl 

cldtsf Queen-Mother and het 

atteuLnr®*' Supayagyi, 10 ladies of royal descent, 50 female 

‘heir 5 male followers 80 
Saw n these, sixty were not willing to accompany 

Thibaw outside of Burma The following agreed to go with him 

id oneT “’t attendants mostly little girls, ’ 

^d one Court official the Padein Wun and his son, ieut 20 in 


seve^akhT of ''“‘‘“hies worth anything from four to 

rnpears ftatth/ hT , to retain so It 

weri not fetched al Tu valuables on their persons, but they 
ivea ioroiil r The V.eeroy ordered that Thibaw “should 
the ship'lsa honourable and comfortable treatment on board 

tamed*'" “'“““d he interned or de- 

Bangalore, a cool station m Mysore State, was suggested, 


A-fAOAOA., woa 

Gene'S °r° '""‘TUon, the smaU ■g’ is 

H January 1836 Sec ^ Re capital C 13 used for Colonel Sladenl 

S E. Tert„ Years la^^ „ ,, 

fo !bS E No 233 “ “ 

i £ld 55s ‘12-‘SSS 

o me LJuef Commissioner 6-12 


used 
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but It was pronounced unsuitable, a auiet 

not an important centre The Governor of M a prelerred and 
pett33 near Arcot in the m 

approved, but later it was decided to kee? h™ ^ Vmeroy 
Madras till a more suitable station could be sLct^ U ‘a 

-iHht be tempted to “o^LT^i^ 

From the river steamer Thibaw was shifted to the ocean steamer 
Conmtig on which he left Rangoon for Madras on the evening of 10 

attendants, and t™ 

-ell court officials, a son of one of the latter being an mterpreter 
all under a European Guard of one Company of the Liverpool 
girnen There went with him also a second interpreter and Cox a 
British Burma official of the Burma Police The Q^een Mother 
the Kinwun Mingyi, the Myothit Atwmwun and the Kyaukmyaung 
b4ig’’3"“'Thn?^o Hangoon on board the Clive for the time 
wife^of tS,! daughter Supayagyi (also a 

w?e h “ =“h) and 12 female attendants 

were later shifted to Tavoy 3® 

ir information as to what Thibaw felt as the steamer 

took him away from Rangoon and the River to the ocean, and as the 

He and his queens must 
certamly have shed tears They did not know the world indeed not 
y njng much of Burma, and even not much more of Mandalay 
ey knew the palace Now they were on the ocean which it is cer- 
of'!! Together with all the nightmare 

IS dethronement, he was now moving towards an unknown desti- 
nation to spend the rest of the years of his life m exile He was at 
years of age He may have heard from his teacher 
m 1 Napoleon the great empire builder, administrator and 

who gave to Europe one of the most thnlhng periods 
^ a history Napoleon’s ambition was to rule Europe, but British 
enacity, economic superiority and diplomacy ultimately overthrew 
after a grim and prolonged struggle He indeed conquered all 
to failed to retain possession, and was ultimately banished 

® lonely rock of St Helena, being only 46 years of age As he 
^ s being taken away on a British warship on an August mommg, 
eyes through the mist on the fading shores of France 
he loved and which he was never to see again There is no 
between the two exiled monarchs, one before whom 
^ ty kings and nations trembled, and the other, who though King, 

- - ^ master even in his own palace Both became prisoners of 

P-3. 1? bis Burma from the Eorltest Time* to the Present Day confuses 

3-1 IPnoV* Station Kamkhet near Mussoone 

35 IK,'^ S«*c -E, Nos. 2S6, 2S0 292 3H 

M TK j 238 302. 
ibid No 301 
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the British. Napoleon wanted to spend his last days either in Great 
Britain or in the United States of America, and Thihaw, though 
provided with comforts in Ratnagiri, longed to be back in Burma, 
but their desires were not fulfilled. The great conqueror was mean- 
ly treated in his bleak island-prison, while two generations later the 
other monarch was on the whole treated with consideration and 
sympathy by the Viceroy and the Governor of Bombay, and parti- 
cularly by the British and Indian local officers in whose charge he 
was, at first for a few months in Madras and later for over 30 years 
in Ratnagiri. 

Three weeks after Thibaw’s departure from Rangoon, Viceroy 
Dufferin issued the following proclamation simultaneously in 
Rangoon, Mandalay and Calcutta: — ^“By command of the Queen- 
Empress it IS hereby notified that the territories formerly governed 
by King Thibaw will no longer be under his rule, but have become 
part of Her Majesty’s dominions, and will during Her Majesty’s 
pleasure he administered by such officers as the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India may from time to time appoint'’.®'^ 

European opinion, particularly in Rangoon, was strongly in 
favour of annexation of Upper Burma. The Rangoon Chamber of 
Commerce, which was a European body, was in favour of this step 
in the cause of British trade. They represented to Chief Commis- 
sioner Bernard that no prince of the Alaungpaya house should be 
set up because of its traditions of cruelty and misrule, that no 
descendant of the founder o! the dynasty was fit to rule even with 
limited powers, and finally that the Burmese people had no real 
loyalty towards their king.®® 

The annexation however was m keeping with the imperial 
policy of the times. It made no difference whether the Tories or the 
Liberals held the reins of government in Great Britain. Perhaps 
’A, 'Soirni'a agsnntm&er one 

tion, though it be under foreign administrators. Ultimately it 
proved to be a further step towards the modernization of the coun- 
try. In spite of their haughtiness and superiority-complex as rulers, 
the British have during the modem age proved to be the least un- 
desirable of all the colonial and imperial powers of Europe, 


Chapter II 

THIBAW IN MADRAS 

Madras was not the place chosen for Thibaw’s detention. The 
matter was under consideration of the authorities. Even when 
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finally the choice fell upon the out of the way Ratnagiri, about 120 
T^es south of Bombay by sea, he couldn’t be shifted there for some 
time because Supayalat, his senior Queen, was expecting a baby. 
Ihibaw and company landed in Madras on 15 December 1885. The 
Master Attendant brought them to the pier whence accompanied by 
an Under-Secretary of the Madras Government and escorted by 
mounted police they were taken to the house where the Chief 
Secretary, Political Department, the Inspector-General of Police, and 
a member of the Government received them ' The house was in 
the nature of a commodious well furnished palace called “The Man- 
sion” owned by Raja Gajapati Rao who it appears was a Zamindar.® 
Thibaw expressed himself greatly pleased with his treatment 
on board the ship and with the arrangements made for his landing 
Lt. Col. H.W.H, Cox, Assistant Inspector-General of the Burma 
Police, who knew Burmese, was placed in charge of the ex-King. 
Thibaw and party were permitted to send telegrams and letters to 
their relatives and friends in Burma and elsewhere, and receive 
communications from them, after having been passed by the Political 
Officer in charge. To his mother-in-law the message was: “Arrived 
Madras safely. Well treated and comfortably housed by English 
Government. Letter will follow.”^ The message to his old Minis- 
ters was: “Arrived here safely. Well treated by English Govern- 
ment; also allowed to take drive in town”.® In reply he received 
the following telegram from the Queen-Mother: “Telegram received. 
We in CUve — Queen-Mother, Tavoy”.® Since the reply from the 
Queen-Mother took time to come, Thibaw felt very uneasy and sent 
another telegram: "Report state of health and where you are”.® 

The Governor-General issued a Warrant of Detention'^ for 
Thibaw, dated Calcutta, 31 December 1885 imder the provisions of 
Regulation III of 1818. This was renewed every year. 

Cox, who was m close touch with Thibaw, says that the reports 
he had heard that the ex-King was a nonentity were not true, and 
that he “is certainly not the simple-minded unsophisticated youth of 
whom his countenance speaks”.® Thibaw was very fond of flowers 
and "examines carefully those new to him”.® He wanted to visit 
the Museum, but Cox did not permit it. When the Viceroy heard 

1. Ibid. January 188G; Seo-E, No, 316 Memo as to TIubaw’s reception and safe 
cust^y in Madras. In this chapter the material gathered is from Cox's nineteen 
reports on Thibaw. All the Proceedings arc labelled Sccrct.E. The numben 
inaicatcd (as also throughout the book) arc m general items as they came up 
for cons.deraUon, dutmg the month and year, before the Govcmor-Gcneral.in- 
Council or any other authonty as the case might be. 

2. Ibid. July 1SS6: No. 4CS. In 1362 I went to have a look at the palace and to take a 
picture of the same, but found it dcmoUched. Matcnal v.as coming in for a 
new structure to be put up m its place 

3. Ibid. No 461. 

4 Appendix VUL The Warrant of Detention, 
a IFDP July 1886; No. ICO 
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about it he disapproved of Cox*s action, and directed that Thibaw be 
allowed under escort to move about in the city, and that he could 
visit the Museum during the hour when the place was closed to the 
public ® 

Since Supayalat was expecting a baby, Thibaw wanted Poimnas 
(Brahmans) from Mandalay to cast the child’s horoscope, but this 
was disallowed on the ground that Brahmans were available in 
India’ Accordingly, therefore, a Panchangam Brahman was intro- 
duced to him Thibaw felt satisfied that the method of casting 
horoscopes employed by South Indian Brahmans was identical with 
that practised by the Mandalay Brahmans ® He ordered a gold 
platter decorated with rubies all round, three feet in diameter, on 
which to receive the new infant The gold in the platter was 700 
tolas weight worth Rs 13,000 It was studded with 150 rubies 
The gold and the rubies belonged to Thibaw, but the Government 
paid the making charges ® Thibaw was disappointed that Mandalay 
Brahmans were not allowed to come to offer prayers and perform 
ceremonies on the third day after the child’s arrival ’o 

The ex-King was quite fond of ham, and soon after coming to 
Madras he suffered from dyspepsia because of over indulgence m this 
article of food Dr Branfoot, the Civil Surgeon, however, soon 
cured him of his trouble ’ ’ Newspapers reported the death of his 
white elephant at Mandalay but Thibaw showed no grief, and 
simply said “it must have died of starvation” '*8 According to 
Chief Commissioner Bernard Thibaw knew no English, but Bernard 
was mistaken Missionary reports show that before he came to the 
throne Thibaw was able to write and converse in English quite well 
Later it is certain he lost ground due to palace environments where 
the sound of English was not heard Cox reports that one day he 
heard him speak xn English after he had his food he said to the 
butler “Take all these things away” He desired to improve his 
knowledge of English and in Madras as well as later in Ratnagin he 
asked for a tutor, but no competent teacher could be found in 
Madras thoroughly acquainted with both Burmese and English 
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Ibid No 467 

Ibid Jwuary 1886. Pounaas are mixed descendants of captive Masupvti Brah 
mans brought by earlier kings of Burma They are clad m white longyis, 
Burmans always wear col^oured longyis with the exception of course of the 
monks whose colour is saffron. 

Ibid No 469 
Ibid Nos. 470, 474. 

Ibid No 477 
Ibid No 459 

elephants were highly valued m Burma, being an emblem 
imperial Mwer Kings even went to war to obtain posses- 
“ .u ! neighbouring km^ ,*ho owned them They were taken 
milk was provided for the 

Ibid No 472. 
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Thibaw at times indulged m political talk, but his politics was 
confined to the matter of the loss of his throne He protested that 
the breach with the British was due to the ignorance of Burmese 
officers of English etiquette As to the first collision at Minhla, he 
said, that the Burmese gunners fired out of fright, or may be m 
salute to the English He averred that he had the kindliest feel- 
ings towards Enghshmen, and that he himself was the mildest and 
most amiable of men When Cox said “We judge of others by what 
they do and not by what they say”, Thibaw kept perfect command 
over his features, "but there was an evil look m his eyes” jjo 
said that he was not responsible for what his Ministers did, for thej 
often did the opposite of what he directed them to do There is 
much truth in this his assertion However the Ministers did all 
things m the King’s name, so tliat royal control over the Mmisters 
depended upon the monarch's personality He told Cox that his 
father Mindon once ordered one of his sons to be imprisoned, but the 
Mmisters had his head cut off, and for many days Mindon did not 
know of it, and that any way there was no remedy for the mistake ^5 
It IS very doubtful indeed if Thibaw’s illustration was a historical 
fact It would rather be correct the other way round, that is for the 
Ministers not to execute a delinquent at the King’s command, know- 
ing full well that their royal master was in a rage and did not really 
mean it It is also true, that though the Burmese king was a despot, 
a constitutional tradition had become established that when the 
Hlutdaw came to a certain decision on any matter, the King ap 
proved of it He may in his wrath take drastic action against his 
Mmisters or even order an execution but he was not expected to 
override his Council In order to save themselves from Royal 
Wrath, the Ministers, before coming to a decision over a knotty 
matter, used to discover the King’s mmd about it through his Atwm 
wuns or the Interior Mmisters or Private Secretaries, two of whom 
Were always in attendance upon him or kept in close vicinity to him 
at all times It is very doubtful therefore if Thibaw’s Ministers m 
resisting the- British acted in independency or contrary to the King’s 
desire 

In his conversation with Fanshawe the Assistant Political 
Officer, who later succeeded Cox as Political Officer, Thibaw said 
that a Frenchman came to Mandalay and inoculated his Ministers 
with republican ideas The result was that the Hlutdaw got split 
mto two parties The disloyal ones, “such clover rogues”, he said 
strove to embroil him with the English Government He fell 
aggrieved that those were the men whom the British had now em- 
ployed in their service, while “I, their innocent victim, am m exile 
and disgrace” Thibaw however said that he would not make his 

u Ibid. N^S9 ^ I ^ 

15 IbiA No 4G3. To conlradjct the King was a capital ciinic 

16 Ibid No 4S1 
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statement in writing because it could be turned and twisted against 
him, but that he would only state it verbally to prove his innocence 
and’loyalty to the English. As to the Embassy he sent to Europe, 
he said, his object was to place a check on the republican tendencies 
of the disloyal Mmisters. As to the Viceroy’s ultimatum, he said, 
that the Mmisters never showed it to him. But at the same time 
Thibaw protested that his reply to the Viceroy was a complete sur- 
render, and that he did not sign his document of surrender because 
the Viceroy had not signed his ultimatum; and finally that the Minis- 
ters tampered with his reply."*® 

It is quite true that the Foreign Minister Kinwun Mingyi showed 
keen interest in the constitutions of England and France, also that 
the ultimatum was signed not by the Viceroy but by the Chief 
Commissioner Thibaw claimed not to have seen the ultimatum, 
still he knew quite well that it was not signed by the Viceroy. 
Cox m his report says that Thibaw’s defence was like that of Pat the 
Irishman and his borrowed kettle When sued he swore that he had 
never borrowed it; second that he had returned it in good order; 
and third, that it had a big hole xn the bottom when lent to him. So 
Thibaw’s version is that he never received the ultimatum, that hia 
reply was a complete surrender but that it was tampered with, and 
that he was prevented from sending an answer at all."'® It has 
been noted m Chapter I that Thibaw was willing to surrender, 
agreeing to all the terms of the ultimatum, but it was too late. 
British authorities had by then decided to annex Upper Burma. 
Thibaw, however, held on to his theory or opinion, and often ex- 
pressed himself in this strain in Ratnagiri also. 

Thibaw was quite inquisitive as to the nature of British ad- 
ministration in India, and aUo made many enquiries about English 
social customs.*"^ It seems he read newspapers in Madras, for Cox 
says in one of his reports that the ex-King “missed his daily news- 
paper”. Not that it was not allowed, but Cox had withheld a 
particular issue because of many references in it to Thibaw’s alleged 
complicity in the murder of some three European employees of the 
Bombay-Burma Trading Company.'® It is certain, however, that 
Thibaw had nothing to do with these murders. Some attributed 
them to him because popularly but mistakenly it was believed that 
he was responsible for the murder of his brethren the princes and 
princesses when he ascended the throne. He must indeed have 
known of the nefarious deed, but the massacre was the work of his 
redoubtable mother-in-law and some of the Ministers. 

Thibaw and his Queens did not get along well with their 
Burmese servants in ^ladras. In Mandalay the servants were really 

16 Ibid No. 4S1. 

17. Ibid. No. 459 

18. Ibtd No 4C0, 
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slaves Now that they had become British subjects they were no 
longer slaves Those eighteen years of age and over could quit if 
they so chose Even those who wore minors could not be forced to 
serve if they did not want to, and the British Government which had 
brought them over would have to undertake the guardianship, or 
tod guardians for them Besides, these attendants well understood 
the changed position of their master and mistresses In Mandalay 
they had to grovel before them and put up with oppression and 
indigmty They could be beaten and even sentenced to death 
Because of the changed situation they now did not respect these ex- 
royalties as before, and so there was trouble 

In January 1886, one Maung Au presented himself at the gate 
of ‘The Mansion” with a letter from one Symes’o which certified 
that the bearer was the husband of Taungzm Minthami one of the 
nurses of the Queen Maung Au had come to fetch his wife He 
was not allowed to enter the compound, but the news filtered 
through, and Taungzm m her excitement wanted to rush to her 
husband Thifaaw and his wives feared they would lose her ser- 
vices Taungzm said that she would never forsake the Queens, and 
that if her husband were allowed to see her he would also stay on to 
serve Thibaw When questioned, Maung Au said that if his wife 
would not accompany him, he would return alone to Burma to his 
two children The matter was referred to the Government, and 
the reply was that Taungzm was at liberty to decide for herself 
whether to stay on or go with her husband, but that if she went for 
an interview with her husband she would not be allowed to return 
to “The Mansion” Thibaw was very anxious for her to stay on, but 
she decided to accompany her husband, Cox says apparently with 
great reluctance Thibaw was quite annoyed and demanded from 
her a valuable diamond necklace, which, he said, was loaned to her 
Taungzm said that it was a present, but she gave it up It is extre- 
mely doubtful if Burmese Royalty could have loaned an article of 
jewelry to a mere maid The Queens were so annoyed with her 
that the poor girl was afraid to take leave of them She went away 
with her husband 

Immediately after this episode a telegram came for another 
nurse. Mongym Myoze, from her father directing her to return 
home She however at once decided not to, and wired to her father 
that she was very comfortable and happy, and would return later 
The maids were feeling home-sick, and Thibaw feared they would 
all want to return to Burma The girls were not exactly Burmese 


19 Mr Symes ’ as Cox calls him a British o^er of the Burma Government Of 
course not the Envoy Capt SjTnes who was sent to Bodawpaya s court in 1795 
and agam m 1802 

20 IFDP January 188G, No 469 

21 Ibid. No 470 
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but belonged to hill-tnbes of the north-eastern frontier of Burma 
They had been purchased from their parents at Bhamo when quite 
young But now they were free being British subjects, and were 
happy in their new position Apodaw Mahta, an elderly half- 
witted woman, supposed to be in charge of the maids, one day 
climbed up a tree and refused to come down, but she climbed down 
Ivke a squirrel when she was told that Thibaw would he brought out 
to her She was still conscious of the old fear 22 

It was the practice for Royal servants not to ask for anything 
but to accept what the royalties gave them The waiting maids 
needed ribbons for their hair and tore up the turkey-red outer case 
of one of the mattresses When Cox realized the situation he sup- 
plied them with the ribbons needed^® Once Thibaw complained 
that he needed more servants since he and his wives had to manufac- 
ture their own cheroots Multiplying servants was his weakness 
right up to his death This is because he was used to many more 
attendants in Mandalay At the same time he told Cox that time 
hung heavily on his hands for want of occupation He therefore 
wanted books from Rangoon still throughout his stay in Madras 
he never once came out of the house, not even in the extensive 
compound, but the Queens walked in the garden once or twice®® 
It is possible he did not come out because when he wanted to visit 
the Museum his request was turned down by Cox This must have 
offended him 

In February 1886 two maids struck work one day, and Thibaw 
ordered the young Page to chastise them which he did m Burmese 
fashion He seized them by the hair, made them lean forward, 
and hit the upper part of the back with his elbow They wept and 
returned to duty Immediately, it produced a wholesome effect 
upon the rest of them^"^, but ultimately it made matters worse 

Sbon after, Thibaw compfamed that the maicfs were not res- 
pectful to the Queens, were noisy, and used improper and immodest 
expressions m his hearing 2 ® In March 1886 nine of the maids 
mutinied three of whom were Christians, their ages varying from 
13 to 17 years The reason was that the Padem Wun chastised 

them without cause and without Thibaw’s orders They all de- 
manded to be sent back to Burma They complained of unreason- 
ableness and seventy of the Senior Queen Cox says "They are 
told off into two batches of six each, and each watch is required to 
remain kneeling but awake in the ex queen’s apartment for half the 

22 Ibid ^ ^ ' 

23 Ibid No 4C9 

21 Ibid Nos 470, 474 
25 Ibid. No 460 
20 Ibid Nos. 470 474 
27 Ibid No 478 
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night If any girl is caught napping she is slapped and scolded ” 
Fanshawe succeeded in restoring peace between them and Thibaw, 
but Supayalat could not be appeased 3° She would not allow them 
to enter her presence and desired to keep only five maids who had 
shown no symptoms of discontent Matters worsened, for the Queen 
gave presents of jewelry and cloth to the loyal maids, and this exas- 
perated the others still more They annoyed the Queen by laughing 
and making a noise in spite of the renymstrances of Thibaw The ex- 
King complained to Fanshawe that their behaviour was mtolerable 
In recording his opinion, Fanshawe says that he did not find their be- 
haviour objectionable The root of the matter was that these royal- 
ties found it difficult to face the stark fact that they were no longer 
m their Mandalay palace, while the maids were very conscious of 
their new freedom Thibaw now required that the seven maids in 
question be sent back to Burma They were all Kachins All 
the seven girls were then taken on board the SS Asia for Rangoon 
There they immediately repented with tears and wanted to go back 
to the Royalties, but it was too late The steamer took them away 3® 
There was further trouble The Page, Padem Wun, refused to ac- 
company Thibaw to Ratnagin Cox told him that in that case he 
% ould have to leave ‘ The Mansion” at once and find his own way 
to Rangoon He agreed and left the house 3® 

One Mrs Wright, a certificated midwife, was installed m the 
palace for the Senior Queen 33 She was told by one of the maids 
to remove her shoes before entering the Queen’s apartment and 
go about on all fours as did the Burmese servants The midwife 
enquired of Cox who told her on no account to do so, but pay res- 
pect in English fashion Mrs Wright told the Queen so and the 
latter made no reply The Ayahs however were made to crawl, 
and they complained of sore knees, but Cox did not interfere, and 
left it to them to crawl or not to crawl 3* 


One evening there was a commotion in the nursery The inter- 
preter Maung Gyee and the head nurse Monym Mmthami were found 
in improper relations by an assistant nurse who remonstrated with 
the man Maung Gyee struck her unmercifully She shrieked and 
took refuge in Thibaw’s room and told him of Maung Gyee’s evil 
doings Maung Gyee n ow became a discontented grumbler 35 

28 Ibid May 1886 No 223 July 1886 No 482 

29 Ibid January 1886 No 481 May 1886 No 223 

30 Ibid. January 1886 No 481 

31 Hieir names — ^Meinlagyr alias Mary aged 15 Thauyi abas Evelyn aged 15 
Teinbyagyi alias Augusta aged 15 Wahihan aged 14 her father was Aung 

m Prome, Nan Pau aged 15 adopted by the Taungyr Princess Mmlwm ngM 1« 
and Hemau aged 13 last two claimed protection horn the Taxuig Myo 

Prince at Mandalay Ibid Nos 223 225 

32 IFDP July 1886 No 484 

33 Ibid, January 1886 No 469 

34 Ibid. July 1886 No 470 

35 Ibid January 1880 No 478 
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On the whole Thibaw got along well with his two wives who 
were full sisters and also his half sisters The Senior Queen ex- 
pressed a desire to adopt the English costume, but Cox discouraged 
it 37 The first thing the Queens did every* morning was to crawl 
before Tlnbaw with offerings of flowers after which they could 
stand or sit m his presence®® This must have been the custom in 
his old palace the Burmese way of paying homage 

In February the Junior Queen suffered from fever and proved 
to be a troublesome patient She declined to show her tongue to 
the doctor and even refused to take the medicine prescribed She 
3 ust tasted the castor oil mixture and asked one of the maids to re 
port on the quinine mixture When the maid made an unfavourable 
report she refused to take it AU the same she recovered quickly 3® 
Supayalat gave birth to a female child on 7 March 1886 Dr 
Branfoot who was to have handled the case declined, because when 
ever the Queen had pain she called the shampooer who had been 
specially procured from Burma He thumped and squeezed the 
parts which the doctor objected to but m vain Besides the doctor s 
directions were ignored Cox spoke to Thibaw about it and that 
he would have to choose between the shampooer and the doctor 
Thibaw said that the shampooer alone was no good, and that pro 
per medical attendance was needed Cox remarks ' The fact is 
that he is completely under the Senior ex queen's thumb that he 
has no will of his own The doctor’s terms were not accepted 
However the labour proved to be of short duration and the doctor 
had no need to be present Mrs Wright the midwife did every- 
thing ^^3 

A few days after the confinement the Queen flew into a terrible 
passion Cox says that Thibaw completely cowed fled for his 
life After a while he made several ineffectual attempts to conci 
hate her with peace offerings of sorts but whenever he approached 
the storm began to rage more violently than ever ' Peace was ulti 
mately restored when the shampooer interceded on Thibaw's be 
half'll 


Thibaw greatly desired that his wives be visited by European 
ladies This request was granted but later the Viceroy disap 
proved of too many visitors Cox’s wife visited them Later five 
other ladies also came and expressed a desire to see the ex-King too 
Thibaw responded and met them m the drawing room Cox, how- 


30 All three wives of Thibaw were fiill sisters and his half-sisters It was the 
Bunn™ custom to the Kmg to mmry o hal! sistor m order to toamtem 
37 n“^! 9 hypochoodriacs 

3S Ibid No 460 
30 Ibid. No 417 

40 Ibid June 1886 No 130 

41 Ibid July 1SS6 No 480 
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ever, disapproved of this development and said that it would not be 
allowed again “*2 Mrs Grant-Duff and Lady Gregory also came to 
see the Senior Queen, and many others besides 

The presence of the ex-Kmg of Burma in Madras attracted va- 
rious kinds of visitors for busmess purposes, but they were not 
granted entrance There is the interesting case of a Frenchman, a 
Corporal m the French Army, who wrote to Thibaw addressing him 
as “Monsieur Thibo roi en Bormennie”, volunteering his services 
“m the war impending with the English”, and promismg him an 
easy victory Cox sent the letter to the Chief Secretary to the 
Government The letter however came too late' It should have 
been in Thibaw’s hands some six months earlier Autograph hun- 
ters also came, but Cox turned them away**® The Viceroy had 
given strict orders as to it “the ex-King should not be allowed to 
distribute his signatures He is a prisoner” One day a French- 
man named de Facien arrived from Rangoon and wanted an inter- 
view with Thibaw, but was not permitted He wanted to sell to 
Thibaw satin worth Rs 3000 The Police kept a good watch on him 
The Viceroy had warned the Madras Government of the danger 
of Thibaw escaping to Pondicherry There was no likelihood at all, 
however, of Thibaw attempting to do so Throughout his exile of 31 
years in India there is no evidence of any such plot or attempt to 
escape anywhere But it must be conceded that Government had to 
be careful 

The Viceroy came on a visit to Madras in March On hearmg of 
it Thibaw became very mquisitive as to the Viceroy's plans The 
Viceroy, however, did not call on the ex-King No Viceroy ever 
visited Thibaw, but one Governor of Bombay, some Commissioners, 
and many Collectors did visit him Thibaw was very anxious to 
learn what the plans of the British were as to himself He put 
many questions to Cox How the fate of Burma would be de- 
cided’ Would he be allowed to return to Mandalay’ What did the 
Government of India mtend to do with him’ When Cox told him 
plainly that he would be shifted to Ratnagiri and that he would have 
to live all his life under detention, he was much affected, and re- 
quested Cox that the members of his suite be not told of it 

During his kingship Thibaw had sent an embassy to Europe 
Some of the envoys were still in Europe when Thibaw was dethroned 


43 Ibid January 1886, No 477 It is posable Mrs. Grant-Duff was the wife of the 
Governor of Madras, the HonTile E, Grant-Duff, who m 1887 received the 

44 Ibid July 1886 No 461 

45 Ibid January 1886, Nos. 470 474 

46 Ibid July 1886, Nos 475, 476 

47 Ibid. No 470 
43 Ibid. No 471 
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They ran short of funds and from Pans cabled the Kinwun Mingyi 
foi money They were, however, supplied with funds by the 
British Government, and on tlieir way by boat to Calcutta they 
landed at Madras They came to see the ex-King at “The Mansion” 
but were not permitted, so they left for Calcutta the same evening 
A photographer was anxious to take the pictures of the Bur- 
mese Royalties It was a good business proposition for him Thi- 
baw said that since neither he nor his Senior Queen had brought 
their state robes with them it could not be done, but that the Junior 
Queen and his two children could be photographed. The next day 
he showed Cox a locket containing a photograph of himself and 
Supayalat seated in State He wanted it enlarged The picture 
was very small, lj''xl” Supayalat objected to the picture being 
copied, because, she said, it did not make her look sufficiently beauti- 
ful It was a locket picture and showed a defect in her right eye 
The photographer promised to rectify the defect m his copy,®’ but it 
IS not known if he was entrusted with the work A few days later 
the group photograph was taken, but without the Junior Queen who 
found two essential articles of jewelry missing, and so refused to be 
photographed These articles were not lost, but she had left them 
in Mandalay Thibaw said tiiat a large photograph of himself was 
left in the River steamer when he was transferred from the Thoona 
to the Canning in Rangoon Those who sat for the photograph 
were the two princesses, two nurses and Thibaw’s interpreters 
One of the interpreters said that Thibaw was uneasy and anxious, 
fearing his personal retinue would be reduced, and that behind 
the photo business the English Government had designs upon his 
life When the photographs arrived he wanted to send a copy 
to the Governor but was not permitted He offered a copy to Cox, 
but the latter excused himself on the ground that Government ser- 
vants were not allowed to accept presents 

Although Thibaw and his wives never went out for a drive, the 
members of their suite did in carnages provided by the Government 
They did shopping under escort Traders were warned that all 
business they transacted would be at their own risk All purchases 
were checked by Cox with the object of preventing extravagant 
expenditure Thibaw was spending money freely out of his pri- 
vate funds During the first seven weeks of his stay m Madras he 
spent close on Rs 7000 Openly and secretly he sold his j'ewels, and 
it appears that go-betweens and traders made unfair gam out of 

49 Ibid No 465 

50 Ibid No 474 

51 Ibid No 462 

52 Ibid Nos 462, 463 

53 Ibid No 466 

54 Ibid January 1886, No 459 

55 Ibid. July 1886. Nos 467, 483 
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him He bought a gold repeating-watch for Rs 1000, two sewing 
machines, two opera glasses, a number of hand mirrors, portman- 
teaus, etc, but the bulk of his expenditure was on clothes^® 

Bored, because of want of company, Thibaw requested that three 
of his old Mmisters be sent for He named the following the Le- 
gain Wungyi, the Myathit Atwinwun, and the Kyaukmyaung Atwm- 
wun The Chief Commissioner of Burma, when consulted, said 
that it would be unwise to send them, for Thibaw might want to 
set up a sham court in India However, the three ex-Ministers 
were contacted, and they were all unwilling to go Thibaw also 
desired the Dowager-Queen, his zrother-m-law, to join him and his 
Queens,®*^ but she also refused to come, and said that she and her 
daughter (Supayalat) did not get on well together ®® Thibaw 
however had a soft corner for his mother-m-law, was always con- 
cerned as to her welfare, and was very happy to hear from her 
When she was shifted from Rangoon to Tavoy he received the fol- 
lowing telegram from her “Quite well Living Tavoy Have sent 
you letter” Thibaw was very happy to get it ®® As later events 
proved however, it was distance lending enchantment to the view* 

It has been already noted that when Thibaw surrendered to 
Sladen in Mandalay the latter entrusted a lot of valuable royal pro- 
perty to a British military officer and his men The ex-Kmg now 
requested that some of these things be returned to him including his 
and his Queen’s waist clothes, a black panther skin, certain medicines, 
calendars, books on horoscopes, etc He also said that certain arti- 
cles of his property were, he was sure, stolen by his own people 
on board the Clive As to the property in Mandalay, the Chief 
Commissioner replied that one of the jewelled gold boxes was 
worth nearly one lakh of rupees and was being sent to England, 
and that it would be undesirable to hand over State jewels of great 
value to Thibaw Search was made for the panther skin, etc, but 
nothing was farthcomittg 

Thibaw wanted to send gifts to the Rangoon Shwedagon Pagoda 
on the occasion o! the Senior Queen’s birthday and his own, but 
failed to obtain permission It was felt that his connection with 
Burma should not be kept alive 62 The Chief Commissioner tele- 
graphed “I would not recognize or have anything to do with 
Thibaw's gifts to temples in Rangoon We do not want to keep 
alive his connection with Burma If he can afford and send money 
privately to friends or to temples, we need not interfere But we 

5G Ibid January 1886, Nos. 324, 327, 815, 817 

57 Ibid No 47L 

58 Ibid. May 1886, Nos 32-36 

59 Ibid July 1886, No 466 

60 Ibid No 468 

61 Tbii May 1886 Nos 125 129 

62 Ibid January 1836, Nos 815, 817 
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should decline to take part in or to sanction public endowments by 
him".®® 

It was all arranged now for Thibaw and party to proceed to 
Eatnagiri In view of this he offered some precious stones to Ser- 
geant M'Coy who was attached to “The Mansion", while the Senior 
Queen offered a ruby ring to Dr Branfoot It appears that these 
two men reported the matter to Cox who enquired into it Thibaw 
said that he simply wanted M*Coy to take the stones to Orrs (the 
Jewellers of Madras) to be set, while the Queen said that she 
showed the ring to the doctor, and that she would give it to him after 
permission had been obtained The next day one of the Ayahs pro- 
duced a currency note of Rs 50®“* given to her by Thibaw and his 
Queen But Thibaw swore that he had nothing to do with it Co'c 
returned the note to him and told him that if it happened again 
the Government would take charge of all his property This 
was nothing but “much a do about nothing" The Doctor and the 
Sergeant could have politely told the royalties that it was against 
Government rules to accept presents, while the poor Ayah should 
have been allowed to retain the fifty rupees at least in consideration 
of the crawling that she had to do 

Thibaw and suite left Madras on 10 April 1686 by SS CUue for 
Ratnagiri Captain Powell of the ship had made every arrange- 
ment for his comfort He was allowed to give a cloth to each of 
his servants who remained behind being not willing to proceed to 
Ratnagin The ex-King desired to throw Rs 150 for the people 
waiting at the gate of “The Mansion” to scramble for as he left He 
was told that it would be objectionable, and he at once yielded 
Cox says that he was quiet, dignified and cheerful, and that he 
expressed sorrow at leaving Madras, but did not show it Cox 
returned to his duty in Burma, and Fanshawe now took charge of the 
party.®® 


Chapter HI 

EARLY YEARS IN RATNAGIRI, 1886-1890 


Before Thibaw left Madras arrangements had been made m 
Ratnagiri for his accommodation and comfort ’ There was no one 
house big enough for the party, hence two houses were rented One 


63 Ibid September 1886 No 140 The Chief Cominissioner’a Letter dated 17-1 1886 

64 la those days currency notes of this denomination were m voeue 

65 IFDP July 1886, No 482 

66 Ibid No 484 


1 D G E Hall xn his Europe and Burma, page 181, says that from Madras 

Thibaw was taken by rad to Batnagin fortress. There was however no raJ 
sei^ce to Ratoagiri nor is there any yet Ratnagiri does have a fort consisting 
® “ fortmcations on me high headland which forms the west end of 

the north arm of Ratnagiri harbour (Bombay Gazetteer) Ratnagiri was, aS 
It stiU IS m open town. Its population then was about 15 000 The fort has 
been out of r^air for over a hundred years 
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was Outram Hall^ belonging to the Burway family represented by 
Rao Bahadur Narayan Wasudeo Burway, at one time Dewan of 
Akalkote. The other house was called the Baker’s Bungalow the 
proprietor being Rao Saheb Bhaskar Vishnu Phadke, These were 
the only two best and commodious houses in Ratnagiri. They were 
within 400 yards of each other, somewhat isolated but near to the 
European area. They faced west and north-west respectively, and 
overlooked the sea, commanding the most picturesque panorama 
on the western coast. The old town of Ratnagiri, buried among 
the cocoanut trees, lay to the west at the foot of the eminence on 
which the two bungalows stood. The town police lines stood im- 
mediately below them. To the north of the houses was a difficult 
ravine with a perennial supply of excellent water. Some years 
later when plague broke out in Ratnagiri many huts were construct- 
ed near this stream by people who fled from their homes. This 
area then came to be fouled and the ravine with it. To the east 
was a laterite plateau through which passed the Amba Ghat Road 
leading to Kolahpur. The lines of the headquarters police with 
the European quarter lay to the south. The only access by wheeled 
conveyance to these two bungalows was by two roads from the 
south and south-east respectively. A guard-room was specially 
built between the two houses commanding the road from the town 
and thus protecting both the houses.^ 

When rented by the Government both the houses were in a very 
bad condition. But the landlords carried out the repairs necessary 
and put them “in excellent shape”. Government took them on a 
lease of ten years, the rent being Rs. 80 p.m each. Fanshawe was 
now immediately in charge of Thibaw and company as well as the 
whole establishment. The Collector of Ratnagiri was entrusted with 
the general supervision, and Fanshawe was to correspond through 
him.^ 

W.H. ^opert the Commissioner of the Southern Division of the 
Presidency of Bombay arrived m Ratnagiri to receive Thibaw and 
take official charge of him. SS Clive anchored in harbour at 
1 P.M. on 16 April, and the Commissioner went on board to meet 
Thibaw and. the Queens. The next day at about 7 A.M. he went 
on board again and brought off the whole party. Not more than 
twenty of the public were present as spectators. Thibaw expressed 
himself much pleased jvith the accommodation provided. The two 
bungalows were indeed handsomely furnished and were very com- 
fortable. He said that some one had told him that the climate of 
Ratnagiri was very bad, and that if he left the house he would pro- 
bably be eaten by tigers or jackals. The Commissioner assured him 


2. Named alter Major Outram a brother of Sr James Outram. 

3. IFDP June 1886, Sec-E. No. 137. 

4. Ibid. No 138. 
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that there were no tigers found anywhere within one hundred miles 
of Ratnagin ® 

Two carriages were attached to the bungalows at the disposal 
of Thibaw A supply of ice and fruit was sent down from Bombay 
twice weekly But since steamers did not ply during the rainy 
season an ice machine was installed m the campus A police 
Inspector was employed as Superintendent of the household, and 
two trustworthy peons were on duty as messengers for Thibaw The 
Civil Surgeon was directed to visit the compound and premises 
daily to see to the sanitary arrangements but it was not necessary 
that he should visit Thibaw unless he was sent for ® 


Thibaw’s party at the start consisted of 26 persons including 
seven domestics Besides Fanshawe, two Police officers Eaton and 
M Coy as well as five Ayahs accompanied the party, but all these with 
the exception of Fanshawe returned to Madras Fanshawe suspected 
that the two police officers had surreptitiously accepted presents of 
precious stones from Thibaw, but he was not inclined to search their 
baggage ®,6 


Thibaw had in his possession a large quantity of jewels etc 
In Madras he had disposed of some of these articles and had spent 
the proceeds recklessly On board the ship too neither he nor his 
wives were careful of their property Fanshawe says that diamonds 
and pearls used to get detached from their settings and roll about 
the deck until found by some one and restored to their owners 
One day Fanshawe found Thibaw and his queen showing the Ayahs 
their gold plate and jewels Government got concerned over the 
situation and so the appointment of a Superintendent was sane 
tioned to guard against thefts A Eurasian nurse, Mrs Dracup of 
Bombay, was also installed in the house Fearing Thibaw would 
secretly dispose of his jewels and be cheated out by the traders and 
go betweens, an inventory"^ of all his jewels was taken ® How- 
ever within ten years of his arrival in Batnagin Thibaw managed to 
sell off all his jewels openly as well as secretly The local officers 
felt sure that not only traders but at least one of the political officers 
had been m the habit of tricking the ex-monarch 

Orders arrived from the Viceroy that the style of address for 
Thibaw should be the same as for Indian Princes, namely, *‘His 
Highness the ex King Thibaw” ® This was a great come down for 
Thibaw He felt it, and later, it will be seen, he requested that he 
be addressed as His Majesty” It was a human feeling In spite 
of their great fall Thibaw and his wives tried to keep up a show 


5 Ibid November 1S8<5 Sec E Nos 378 389 

6 Ibid June 1886 Sec E, Nos 142 143 

7 AoDcnduc IX, The Inv entory 

8 IFDP November 1886 Sec E Nos 370 381 382 392 
0 Ibid- July 1586 Sec E, Nos. 265 
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of royalty so far as their own employees were concerned Fanshawe 
says that their Burmese servants used to remain on all fours with 
their heads touching the ground and their hands clasped pointing in 
the direction of the ex-King and queens so long as Thibaw was pre- 
sent This performance used to be m full swmg on board the ship 
too The Madrasi Ayahs and other Indian servants also clumsily 
imitated the Burmese attendants Fanshawe told Thibaw that the 
respectable Portuguese butlers and Ayahs who were from Bombay 
would refuse to perform such antics They did not do it and Thibaw 
did not object ''o 


As to the palate, the CoUectoi says, ‘ The ex-Kmg and suite are 
very fond of pork, and during May the obtaming of pork from Bom- 
^ most expensive item” Hence pigs were bought 
an kept m Ratnagin. Punkhas were also fixed m the two houses, 
and men and women employed to pull them night and day ' ' 

Although Thibaw seemed to be getting along well, he was 
really brooding over his downfaU and captivity He was also con- 
large quantity of jewels that he had handed over 
O b aden in Mandalay On 24 June 1886, therefore he addressed 
I^orial ’2 to the Viceroy In this memorial he submitted that 
as &ng of Burma he was always friendly towards the British, and 
JUS and fair in his dealings towards British subjects in his domi- 
nions, that as to the Bombay-Burma Company’s case his orders were 
lor a fair trial, and that even after the judgment he had reversed 
It, that when the British invaded his country the resistance offered 
oy ms troops was contrary to his orders, so he was not responsible 
or e wa^ that he had surrendered to save bloodshed that when 
gave himself up he did not know that he was to be a prisoner, 
^ that Col Sladen had assured hira that he would be taken to 
^ discuss matters over with the Governor General after 
0 he would be restored to his throne 


As to his present situation, Thibaw said in his memorial, that 
during all his captivity he had tried to please the British 
ment m every way, and had never been guilty of any breach of faith 
^oiwequenUy he should not be considered as a prisoner of w^ 
0 Ratnagiri, he said that it “is a very unpleasant place to ’ 

there are a great many snakes and scorpions, and he can 
Katnagiri to the wild viUages of the Kachins pSty of 

y a small brick-house to live m, and he is gu^de ^ 
epoys ’ Further he complamed that the climate o 
° and that he was not comfortable, a would 

ported for hfe from his country without a trial, and that 

have a fair trial 

11 November lfiS6 Sec E Nos 3t8 Si® 

‘DIO. Nos 370, 381, 382. 392 
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The most valuable article was a jewelled coat with, large emeralds, 
also a jewelled betel-box in charge of the Prize Committee The 
Prize Agent was unable to estimate the value of these various arti 
cles sent to England, Calcutta and those still in hand It appear^ 
that their value was quite high 

The steamers, flats, launches and machinery found on the River, 
in the royal palace or elsewhere belongmg to Thibaw’s govern 
meat were not entrusted to the Prize Committee The successor 
government was selling them and was able to realize large sums of 
money Approximately one lakh of rupees had already been rea 
lized in cash, and a good deal of machmery was transferred for the 
use of the various Go\ernment Departments It was estimated that 
one river steamer, one flat, and four launches were worth over 21 
laklis of rupees The steamer and flat were new and in capital 
order "We could not buy two new craft like them for less than 
2i lakhs at the present time ’ These articles includmg the crowns 
were deemed to be public property, not personal to the deposed 
monarch so the new government inherited them What Thibaw 
and his queens took away with them they were allowed to keep as 
personal property As an absolute monarch Thibaw would natu- 
rally look upon all movable state property to be personal property, 
and had he been aware of the distinction he would perhaps have 
taken with him many more jewels than he did The fact of the 
matter however is that under the circumstances of his departure 
from Mandalay and his fear of being killed by British soldiers 
he was not in a state to give sufficient thought to the conserva- 
tion of his jewels and gold plate Ultimately however it would have 
made no difference, for in Ratnagiri he would have lost them all 
in the usual way 

His memorial shows that Thibaw was now more conscious than 
before of the realities of the Brit^h power He takes the position 
of a suppliant willing to be tried even by a British court of law 
Unconsciously he was anticipating a new phase in international 
law, namely, the trial of the Nazi leaders at Nuremberg at the 
close of the Second World War Had he been tried he would most 
probably have been acquitted He was merely a palace king, all 
things bemg done fay his Ministers in the name of the monarch 
This does not mean that the Mimsters were wholly to blame 
Tliey were not constitutional Mimsters their lives were at the mercy 
of the King or his Queen or even the Dowager Queen They were 
utterly helpless beings Still ultimately they advised surrender 
According to the testimony of the palace maid in Fielding Hall’s 
Thibaw’s Queen, it was Supayalat who was the leader of the War 
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party She was all for war, and so solely responsible for the war 
which she had no ghost of a chance to wm Thibaw and the Do- 
wagar Queen were opposed to the war, but m defiance Supayalat 
even insulted her mother in the presence of the Councillors Thibaw 
hated bloodshed and executions, but he surrendered to his wife 
since he was completely under her control The maid says that 
Supayalat was “very self-willed, very ambitious, very passionate, 
very cruel sometimes” — no one must come between her and her hus- 
band, if any one did she was pitiless in her measures The maid, 
as m attendance upon the Queen, claims to be an eyewitness of what 
went on at the deliberations of the royalties with the Ministers 
She says that the Kinwun Mmgyi was also opposed to the war 

Within a few weeks of Thibaw’s arrival in Ratnagiri domestic 
trouble broke out again Chief Commissioner Propert wrote to say 
that “the ex-King and his Queens are very fanciful constantly 
wanting something done or undone” Four nurses and the Secre- 
tary therefore asked to be sent back to Burma At first the Burma 
Government was not willing that they should return, but Thibaw 
also did not want them, so they were sent away *0 Their places 
were taken by three others from Burma 

While Thibaw was m Madras he had been allowed by Cox to 
send Rs 920 to the ex-Minister Kinwun Mmgyi for distribution to 
the poor on the occasion of the Burmese New Year which began on 
13 April 1886 This old Minister was distressed at receiving this 
commission, and it appears he informed the Burma Commissioner 
of it The Commissioner strongly disapproved of it and wrote to 
Calcutta, “I suggest that in future the ex-Kmg’s alms, if sent at all, 
should be sent to private persons, not to persons who held 
high office under the late Government” Fanshawe was asked 
to explain, and he said that Cox had permitted it Cox’s 
explanation was that when Thibaw wanted to send the money he 
was told that it could not be done through the Government, but 
that he could send it privately So he authorised Inspector Eaton 
to receive the money and remit it to Mandalay by Money Order “If 
m acting thus”, Cox said, "I have contravened the wishes and inten- 
tions of Government, I can only express my regret for the fact” 
The Viceroy excused Cox for the action and directed that in future 
such propositions must not be entertained, and if pressed should be 
referred to the Government of India 

In November 1886 Thibaw received a letter from Thingaza 
Sayadawgale, a head Phoungyi of Moulmem, informing him of the 

20 Ibid August 1886 Sec E Nos. 418, 422, 424, 427 
Ibid February 1887 Nos. 20-30 

21 Ibid May 1886 ExU B Nos. 22, 23 

22 Ibii September 18M Sec B No 141 
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death of his and his father Mindon’s spiritual adviser Thinga 2 e Saya- 
daw Pya Gyee, and that the funeral was to take place on the full 
moon of Nadaw of 1248 B.K (i e in December 1886) He addres- 
sed Thibaw as “Akarit Min Myat” (lit Exalted Kmg-Emperor) 
Thibaw desired to send a sum of money for the funeral expenses, 
but it was disallowed under instructions from the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Burma 

Commissioner Propert visited Thibaw some time end of Febru- 
ary 1887, and in his report he says that lie found the ex-monarch 
“fairly well and fairly happy” Thibaw told Propert that he would 
prefer being m, a place where there was less ram He asked for a 
competent English teacher as he found time hanging heavily upon 
him, and was very anxious to become proficient m English “of which 
he knows a little” Thibaw also requested that the Junior Queen 
be allowed to visit her relations in Lower Burma Propert told 
him that he was not likely to be shifted from Ratnagiri, and that 
it was not possible to allow his queen to go to Burma He ad- 
vised the ex-monarch to go out more and take more exercise Thi- 
baw, however, was so wrapped up with “the expected confinement 
of the elder Queen Supayalat that he could scarcely think of any- 
thing else” He “expressed himself quite satisfied with the arrange- 
ments made for his comfort and well-being” The Commissioner 
was quite surprised to learn that the two queens were si<;ter5, and 
“he himself a step brother of his wives” Actually however he was 
their half-brother, their common father being Mindon That Thi- 
baw wanted to improve his English shows that he did want some 
company, and may be he wanted to read books m English The 
Viceroy granted sanction for an English tutor 

The Chief Queen of Mmdon had three daughters, Supayagyi 
the Senior, Supayalat the Middle, and Supayange the Junior Ac- 
cording to traditional custom Thibaw the new king must make the 
first daughter his Chief Queen, but Supayalat loved Thibaw and 
managed to make herself the first Queen However at the corona- 
tion the first daughter had the recognition and it was she who was 
crowned Supayalat the strong-willed wife however displaced her 
for all practical purposes Tliibaw married all three of them, but 
Supayagji fell into neglect and stayed with her mother 

On 2 t April 1887 the Senior Queen was safely delivered of a 
daughter 2 ® So now Thibaw bad four daughters, two born in Burma, 
and two in India It appears that he was now willing to be photo- 
graphed, but the Bombay Government did not permit it unlike the 
Madras Government which had no objection Bombay feared the 

24 Ibid February 1S87, Nos. 1, 2 3, S 9 

25 Ibid No 223A 

26 Ibid No 223 
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photographs would be published in India and m England, and this 
would draw public attention to the ex-King and his queens The 
Central Government wanted him to be kept in perfect retirement 
The Burma Government wanted the people of Burma to forget him 
Although Thibaw had given Commissioner Propert to under* 
stand that he was quite satisfied with the arrangements made for 
his comfort, the ex-King longed to be back in Burma, and having 
no company except the ladies of his house he did not know how to 
kill time In June 1887 he forwarded another memorial to the 
Government He pleaded that since the climate of Ratnagiri did 
not suit his family, who often fell ill, he should be sent to some 
healthy place preferably where the Governor or one of the pnnci 
pal officers of the Presidency resided Perhaps he wanted to reside 
in Bombay He says “That they are sensible that they must stay 
wherever the Government think fit to keep them, and feel sorry that 
they are obliged to petition Government, but as they have expe- 
rienced the bad climate of Ratnagiri, and find that they are feeling 
very depressed and miserable owing to the bad climate and water, 
they cannot help troubling Government That as the Government 
IS generous and the protector of the poor and helpless, they hope 
that the Government will be pleased to think over their request and 
help them in any way that they deem best” Their feelings are 
understandable because of the torrential rains, the average m Ratna* 
gin being 100 inches In Mandalay they had experience of no more 
than 25 inches during the rainy season Their piteous cry however 
produced not much of an effect upon the Government, and the Viceroy 
decided not to shift him from Ratnagiri It was a fact however 
that the Junior Queen was not keeping good health The Civil Sur- 
geon was therefore asked to examine her and make a report In 
hib report he said that if she was allowed a change it should be of a 
temporary nature, and Thibaw should not be allowed to accompany 
her His diagnosis was that “the Junior Queen suffers from a pro- 
clivity to abortion If her husband could be made to understand on 
what grounds I advised the step and recognize their urgency, there 
would be no need to send the Junior Queen away at ail' Thibaw 
was informed of the surgeon’s diagnosis and recommendation, and 
the matter ended there 


The Junior Queen was not treated with kindness by 'Thibaw nor 
by her sister, so that several times she expressed a desire to go to 
her mother in Tavoy In April 1888 there was some trouble, and 
Fanshawe reported that she “went so far as to cut off some of her 
hair My private opinion Is that she is bullied by both the ex-King 
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and the ex-Senior Queen, and would I am sure be too glad to leave 
them” Agam, “the King is constantly quarrelling with the Junior 
Queen, and last night they had another row I thmk it would be 
best for all parties if the Queen was allowed to go to her mother in 
Tavoy The Queen has made complaints about the King’s treatment 
of her, so it would be very unwise of me to attempt to interfere in 
any way, it would probably make matters worse ”3’ 

In December 1887 Commissioner Propert remarked to Fanshawe 
that the ex-King was very extravagant and paid a salary of Rs 150 
monthly to his Burmese cook In reply Thibaw admitted that the 
cook’s salary was high, but pleaded that his idea was to encourage 
others to stay with him, and that his family was a large one now 
and “it was for their comfort that he was obliged to spend a large 
sum of money” He therefore at the same time requested that a 
pocket-money of Rs 1000 per month be paid to him, and that he 
would keep a careful account and produce it for inspection Final- 
ly that he was thankful to the British Government for the provision 
made for him, but that his allowance was not enough to pay for his 
Buddhist religious offerings A sum of Rs 600 monthly was ear- 
marked as Supayalat’s pocket-money, so Thibaw thought he also 
must have pocket-money But it was not sanctioned 

While Thibaw was memoriahsmg the Government of India, cer- 
tain developments were going on in Tavoy where his mother-in-law 
had been interned, developments which ultimately affected him In 
February 1886 the Dowager Queen wrote to Commissioner Bernard 
claiming some property which she had left behind in Mandalay 
She was informed that the property could not be identified either 
it was stolen by Burmese women or it went to the Prize Commit- 
tee She then addressed a letter to the Viceroy about it and 
submitted a list^s of the articles she had left behind Earlier Sla- 
den had been questioned about the matter and his statement was as 
follows — “I remember the Dowager-Queen taking me to her apart- 
ments and showing me three heavy well-secured boxes, which she 
said contained Rs 30,000 I said the boxes would be safe but that 
I could make no promises about the money I received no keys 
whatever I may mention that at this time, in addition to the ordi- 
nary female attendants, the Queen's apartments seemed to be full 
of common women, who were gomg about in all directions packing 
up bundles and carrying them away Any separate property that 
the Queen-Dowager may have left after the King's abdication will 
have got mixed up with the other palace property and come into 

31 Bonu G R, Pol, Dept Vol XA, No 15SA Fanshawe to Collector 7-3-1883, 
Collector to Conumssioner Piopert, 2 5-1S88 

32 Ibid Thibaw’s Petition 31-12 1887 

33 IFDP October 18S7, Sec-E Nos 174, 175 

34 Appendix XIV The Dowager’s lette* to the Viceroy 

35 Appendix XV List of articles claimed by the Dowager 
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the hands of the Prize Committee If she can identify any of this 
as her owp, I think she should be allowed possession” 

The Viceroy expressed regret at the loss of the old queen’s pro 
perty and that nothing could now be done about it as determined 
by Crosthwaite the new Chief Commissioner of Burma Hsin 
byumashm claims in her letter to the Viceroy that she voluntarily 
left Mandalay to keep her daughter the Queen company up to Ran- 
goon, and that Sladen had assured her that she Was free to go where 
she liked This cannot be believed She was the kingmaker in 
1B78, she was responsible for the massacre of the royal captives 
and she was known to be a rash bold woman The new Govern 
ment could ill afford to leave her free She says that she would 
have remained in Mandalay but for the importunities of her daughter 
the Queen Where would she have lived in Mandalay’ Neither 
her jewelled property nor her life would have been safe in Manda- 
lay where she was known to have been responsible for the palace 
massacres when she successfully managed Thibaw’s succession to 
the throne As to claims to property, the vanquished has no legal 
right to anything except what the victor may allow in his mercy, 
and the British were certainly very liberal in their treatment of the 
dethroned monarch as well as to the princes and princesses 
of Upper Burma many scores of whom were granted pensions 8® 
Early in 1888 a revolt broke out in Tavoy which the British 
speedily crushed Hsinbyumashm was suspected to have had some- 
thing to do with the outbreak, so she, her eldest daughter Supaya- 
gyi, and the 21 year old Kawlm prince (who had been interned in 
Mergui) were speedily deported to India They were first brought 
to Calcutta (10 June 1888) where the old queen expressed a desire 
to reside She did not want_to go to Ratnagin on the plea that she 
did not get along well with Thibaw, rather she disliked him The 
Viceroy however replied that she roust proceed to Ratnagin and 
that she would be accommodated in a separate house 8® Since she 
did not like the sea, and the voyage would have taken 17 days, she 
and the other two were taken by rail to Bombay, whence by boat 
they arrived in Ratnagin on 22 August 1888 -*0 Thibaw was pleac» 
ed to see his mother-in-law and desired her to stay in his house, 
which she did^^ tender feeling however was of a transient 

nature Differences soon arose and the old lady desired to quit 
The nft made itself manifest before four weeks had gone by There 
was a serious quarrel between the two It became so serious that 
the Collector spoke to Thibaw about it, and the latter said that he 

3(5 IFDP October 1SS7, Sec E No 178 Note by Sladen 
37 Ibid No 173 

33 Appendix XVI List of Itoial Pcnsioneis 

39 mop February 1883 Sec-E, Nos. 346, 348, 349, Z63 264, 365 363 3G9 

40 Ibid. May 1889, No 573 o*. ow, awi, .jw 
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would apologi 2 e to the Dowager Mauag Po, the interpreter, fear- 
ed an attempt to even poisoning may be made* Hence all datura 
plants in the compound were removed*'* The ill feeling rose to 
such a height that she had to be shifted to the Mission House close 
bv *0 

Government Records do not state what the quarrel was about 
Most probably it was the remembrance of the old grouse that Hsm 
byumashm had against her daughter and son in law She was sole- 
ly instrumental in getting the throne for Thibaw who married all 
her three daughters As mother she hoped to control both the Kmg 
and the Queens The attempt however failed- Then came the war 
to which she was opposed, and now she was a captive, could 
rightly charge both the daughter and her husband as being respon 
sible for her unhappy lot for life 

On 21 July 1889 Fanshawc was succeeded m his post by H 
AUbon, also a police ofBcer of the Burma GovermnenL Although 
he held charge for nearly six years, Thibaw did not get along well 
with him and ultimately, as will be seen, managed to have him re- 
moved From the start Thibaw was prejudiced against AUbon be- 
cause he was only an Assistant Supenntendant of Police 'Within 
a few days of his joining duty Collector Candy reported that “Tbi- 
baw began at once to assume airs and was most inquisitive as to 
Mr AUbon's authority" ** 


The Bombay Commissioner, who was m over all charge of Thi 
baw, realizmg from the latter's memonaJs to the Viceroy that he 
was brooding over his situation, suggested to lus Qo\eTnmenl grant 
mg much more liberty to the ez Kmg than had been his portion 
hitherto The ex King himself', he WTole to Bombay, "with has 
wiims and children should be encouraged to go about the station 
0 ! Ratnagiri 1 have never objected to tneir even paying visits to 
the vanous European officers Cp to the Ia.t month or two how 
w children used to mahe use of the carnage 
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ports that “when our family went to visit Mingun we were shown 
the tomb of Supayagyi and were told by the Sayadaw or head monk 
that she became a nun before her death and lived the life of a re- 
cluse in prayer" 


Chapter IV 

LAW, ALLBON AND EDGELOW 

Soon after Thibaw’s deportation to India the question arose as 
to the public and private debts incurred by him durmg the period 
of his sovereignty over Upper Burma, and also the debts incurred 
by him as a private individual after his deposition As to his debts 
of the first category, many claims had been received and considered 
by the Government of Burma as well as by the Government of 
India The Viceroy declared that his Government could not admit 
any liability for the private debts of Thibaw incurred before his 
deposition, but that as a mailer of grace such claims as had a 
genuine and equitable basis would be favourably taken mto con- 
sideration The Chief Commissioner of Burma had already con- 
sidered and rejected a large number of such claims Still there 
were people who thought there was nothing to lose m trying a hand 
w\th the Government of India There were a number of individuals 
as well as firms who were honestly or dishonestly preferring theu 
claims An interesting adventure was made by one W O I*aw, a 
lawyer of Mandalay, m behalf of forty-one of his clients 

Law wrote to the Viceroy direct, claiming over seven lakhs of 
rupees debts due by Thibaw He said that the claims were charges 
on the public revenues of Upper Burma, and curiously enough he 
request^ that Thibaw be asked to consider each claim, and those 
“he disowns would be struck out” ^ These words show that Law 
was ignorant of the machinery of the King’s government The 
Wungyis, that is the Ministers would know the details as to the 
financial commitments of the State Thibaw the young King could 
scarcely bo expected to enter into such individual contracts or claims 
But at the same time Law threatened that if the British Govern- 
ment did not wish to pay "we should not be prevented from getting 
them from Thibaw himseU”, and that if not paid, the clients wanted 
their claims put upon the table of the House of Commons Finally 
he said his clients were willing to take one-third off for prompt pay- 
ment by the Government of India * 

Law felt pretty confident of a favourable response to his de- 
mand accompanied by an offer of compromise He had obtained a 

1 IFDP November ISST, S«c-E. Keep VTithKo 2. Telegram from the Government 
of India to the Government of Burma. 

2 Ibid May ISOO, Scc-E, No 212, 74 1^ 
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}etter of introduction to the Viceroy from Lord Aberdare who among 
other things said “I have known him long (he married a cousin of 
mine), and believe him to be an upright, honourable man, and a 
good lawyer He once practised at Rangoon or Moulmein (I forget 
which) and did a considerable business He writes to me that he 
has been asked by a considerable number of Thibaw’s creditors to 
urge their claims for payment, and has undertaken the task As 
a preliminary he must see Thibaw, and get his admission of the 
claims, which will then be submitted to you, and it is with this 
object that he asks for credentials I feel sure that he will urge 
no claims which he does not believe to be genuine” ^ 

Law wrote ^am to the Viceroy to say that the exact amount 
due from Thibaw was Rs 8 59,550, and made the following most 
confidential but curious suggestion “ send your own confiden- 
tial man to the ex-King Thibaw to ask him whether the claims 1 
advance ate true or not I would ask you on the truth of the 
claims being clear, to give a cheque for the amount to Lord Aber 
dare who will again give me credit in England, on which I will draw 
in paying off the claimants This I will do as it will embarass Gov- 
ernment less, as I do not want the matter to become public, and 
thereby possibly get the Government harassed with claims of which 
there are over 50 lakhs” In other words, Law’s proposition was 
in the nature of “blackmail”, if not six times more claims would be 
preferred against the keepers of Thibaw' 

One of the Counsellors of tho Viceroy made the following re- 
mark on Law’s letter “I know Mr Law, who is a very foolish man 
as his letter to the Private Secretary sufficiently indicates The 

Viceroy was not to be taken m by Law’s artifice Law was inform- 
ed clearly to understand that of the forty-one claims seventeen, had 
been previously considered and rejected, that a full investigation 
had been made in Burma, and that Government could not now con- 
sent to reopen any of those cases Finally that the reraammg 24 
cases must also have been similarly investigated and dealt with ® 
Law did not take any further action in the matter 

Thibaw personally did not come into the picture of Law’s claims, 
the matter was solved by the Viceroy and his Government One 
Moroki, a Turk claimed, through the Turkish Consul-General at 
Bombay, Rs 19,000 for four mirrors supplied to Thibaw in Manda- 
lay These were offered back to him after Thxbaw’s exit from Man- 
dalay He refused to take delivery of them, since, he said, they 
would be worthless to him The Executive Engineer then sold them 
by auction for Rs 494/14 To compensate Moroki, the Government 

3 Ibid No 213 ~ 

4 Ibid No 214 

5 Ibid Keep With No 1 

6 Ibid No 218 Letter dated 20 5 1890 
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of India paid him Ks 4000 with which the dealer was not satisfied 
He threatened to file a suit against ^Hiibaw ^ The Government consult- 
ed the Advocate-General who said that “no court in British India could 
entertain a suit founded upon a contract alleged to have been, en- 
tered into by the ex-Kmg in Burma durmg the time of his sovereign- 
ty ”7 

Thibaw meanwhile was feeling very unhappy over his position 
m Ratnagiri He was like a foreign bird m a cage kept in isolation 
His wives and four children together with some forty servants were 
with him, but he was not the controller of the household nor of the 
kitchen The Political Officer who was a Police Officer was in charge 
Hitherto he had been selling his jewels and spending the monies 
realized as he pleased, but his stock of valuables was fast getting 
depleted In 1886 alone he had sold gold to one Phadke, a Sowkar, 
for Rs 2725, to Jiwanji, Proprietor of the Great Western Hotel, 
Bombay, for Rs 5400, Brilliant Diamonds 52 m number to Hamil 
ton & Co, Bombay for Rs 4531/8, and m 1087 a number of dia- 
monds fox Rs 16,955/4 ® The total amount realized was placed in 
a bank in his namc,^ but it began fast to disappear because of hi& 
extravagance This was worrying him After all his jewels went 
off Ins hands he would have no private funds of Ins own, and so 
would be entirely dependent upon the Government and the Political 
Officer who held the purse There would be no pocket money for 
him The position was indeed very humiliating 

Besides, he had come to dislike Allbon the Political Officer who 
was running the ex-kmg’s household and controlling the Indian ser 
vants whose salaries also he paid So far ss the Burmese maid-scr 
vants and nurses were concerned, Thibaw, in keeping with the 
royal practice of old, paid them no salaries, but gave them occa- 
sionally presents of jewels and precious stones These girls had, as 
has been noticed, not the same respect for these royalties as before, 
After all the precious things had vanished what would be the situa- 
tion J Thibaw bad been selling his jewels through Allbon, and he felt 
that this officer’s dealings with him were neither straight nor fair 
He therefore decided to try and have Allbon removed from his office, 
and persuade the Government to rocopuze him as the controller of 
his household, to place whatever amount of money was sanctioned in 
his hands, and thus to grant him liberty of action in and over his own 
establishment Thibaw’s feelings and reactions were correct and 
human Some time earlier the interpreter had been sent away to 
Burma because Thibaw took a dislike to him AUbon was then ap- 
pointed to fiU the position on an. extra allowance 


7 Ibid July 1890 Sec E Nos. 15 and » 

8 Ibid No%cmber 1887 ho 15 

9 Ibid No 16 
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character used frequently to take place (3) That Allboix used to 
dismiss the servants after Thibaw had trained them, and that he 
often rebuked and dismissed servants for nothing, for example, if 
a margo or sweetmeat was purchased for one of the children ’ 
(4) That as in charge of the house, AUbon doled out rations and 
there was not enough food for all Servants therefore got discon 
tented and left and that AHbon even beat the servants (5) That 
the ex King wrote three memorials but AUbon suppressed them, or 
changed the wording (6) That when AUbon sells the ex King’s 
jewelry he does so without consultation and just mforms Thibaw 
of the amount realized, and that he sells it at a considerably low 
price (7) That out of the Rs 4000 sanctioned for the household 
AUbon makes personal profit (8) That when one of the Ranees was 
going in a palkhy to see her mother guards raised the curtain of the 
palkhy and looked m So now they do not go out (9) That it was too 
humiliatmg for the ex King to apply for leave to a Police Officer of 
s standing to go for a drive (10) That Thibaw has been ob 
\ bestow presents upon AUbon from time to time to secure 
atment In short that AUbon abuses his position by thus 
■» the ex King and that he blackmails him Finally, that 
, complaints would die a natural death if AUbon were re- 
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Thibaw asked the Government to allow him to consult a solicitor 
about his private affairs The Viceroy had no objection, but it was 
made clear that no such person would be recognized as an interme- 
diary in political matters Thibaw somehow managed to get 
the name and address of an English solicitor, Frederick Edgelow of 
Bombay He sent him through some emissary an oral message, and 
later had the following letter in Marathi addressed to him “I have 
come to know of your name I therefore write to you I wish to 
speak to Government to make certain alterations in the condition in 
which I am at present placed Your assistance is required for that 
I have heard that you have applied for leave (that is permission) to 
see me But the feelings of the officer’ ’ who has been appointed by 
Government (to be the medium of communication) between me and 
the Government are not good towards me Therefore I am not very 
sanguine about your being able to see me and lay my grievances be 
fore Government Therefore do you immediatdy try to come and 
see me The Political Officer says there is no necessity for a Barris- 
ter to come” ’ ® 

In May 1892 the Collector interviewed Thibaw over the matter, 
but the latter did not mention his grievances and complaints He 
said that he wanted the help of a barrister so as to be able to make 
representations to Government from time to time The CoUecto* 
says that he was non-committal, and "said he had no complaint to 
make”, but that he wanted more control over the household ser- 
vants and household arrangements, and that he would like himself 
to pay the servants their salaries The Collector did not realize 
that the ex-King was unhappy over the situation, so he just re- 
commended that Edgelow’s request for permission to see Thibaw 
be rejected, since "as it is, letters and messages are being conveyed 
outside” ’3 

In, the end however, Edgelow was permitted to see Thibaw, as 
a result of which he drew up a long list of charges against Allbon. 
The most serious charges were (1) That Allbon used to send the 
Burmese Interpreter’*’ to Thibaw at most inconvenient hours, for 
example, at 12 mid night, to inspect the royal jewelry, and that 
once when Thibaw refused to show it to him, the matter was report- 
ed to the Collector who wrote a letter of rebuke to the ex-King 
(2) That four Burmese girls, two boys and a Burmese mistry were 
removed by Allbon from the ex King's house, and kept for some 
lime in Allhon’s house "where orgies and carousals of a disgraceful 

10 Ibid June 1S92 Exl B No 218 

11 Allbon. 

12 IFDP October 1892, Extl B No 114 

13 Ibid No 118 

U He vras later sent back to Burma 

5 Appendix XVm Tbe Collectors Letter of Rebuke to Thibaw 
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character used frequently to take place” (3) That AUbon used to 
dismiss the servants after Thibaw had trained them, and that he 
often rebuild and dismissed servants for nothing, for example, “if 
a mango or sweetmeat was purchased for one of the children” 
(4) That as in charge of the house, Allbon doled out rations and 
there was not enough food for all Servants therefore got discon- 
tented and left, and that Allbon even beat the servanU (5) That 
the ex-King wrote three memorials but Allbon suppressed them, or 
changed the wordmg (6) That when Allbon sells the ex-King’s 
jewelry he does so without consultation, and just informs Thibaw 
of the amount realized, and that he sells it at a considerably low 
price (7J That out of the Rs 4000 sanctioned for the household, 
AUbon makes personal profit (8) That when one of the Ranees was 
going in a pallAy to see her mother, guards raised the curtain of the 
palkhy and looked in So now they do not go out (9) That it was too 
humiliatmg for the ex-King to apply for leave to a Pobce Officer of 
Allbon’s standing to go for a drive (10) That Thibaw has been ob- 
liged to bestow presents upon AUbon from time to time to secure 
better treatment In short that AUbon abuses his position by thus 
persecuting the ex-Kmg, and that he blackmails him Finally, that 
most of the complaints would die a natural death if Allbon were re* 
moved 


The Collector caUed upon Allbon for an explanation, and direc- 
ted him in the meanwhile not to go to see Thibaw AUbon submit- 
ted his explanation, which, m his report to the Bombay Govern- 
ment, the Collector said was “temperate, dignified, and as I believe, 
a truthful and satisfactory reply to the charges” (1) As to the in- 
spection of jewels at mid-night, it was the Burmese interpreter’s 
action when the latter was acting for Allbon who was on leave 
(2) The Burmese girls At the CoUector’s order these girls were 
removed from Thibaw’s bungalow, because they were being seri- 
ously lU-treatcd by Thibaw’s family They were taken not to AU- 
bon’s house but to a Government bungalow close to Thibaw’s house 
The orgies and carousals were denied In the CoUector’s opinion 
the accusation was unbelievable smce Allbon was 55 years of age 
and suffered from a weak heart (3) Ten servants were dismissed 


16 IFDP June 1892 Extl B No 124 

17 This interpreter was Maung Po a Myo-ok or Tehsildar of British Burma He 

‘ had a way of makmg himself objectionaUe to the Roy al P arty*’ Ttubaw even 
refused to receive him. So he was sent back to Bunna IFDP 1891 Extl-B, Nos 
195-207 It was certainly very unwise to jdace such a petty officer in c h a r ge of the 
ex King Thibaw would naturally look upon him as a one time slave of Burmese 
Roy^ty His appointment to officiate for AUbon is all the more suipnsmg be- 
cause at an earlier date the ex-King hadl complained against him to the Governor 
m the following words* “ 1 have been very unhappy smce the month of June 

and as I have no one to trust to except Your Excellency. Your Excellency will 
have compassion on me and help me that he (the mlerpietei) has no feelin? 
for other creatures, but just does what he likes and takes what he wishes I 
hope Your Excellency will do justice* C F 1590 Pol Dept Vol II, No 39 
Thibaw s Complaint, 27 7 1889, Bom G R 1890 
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and correctly so one Burmese cook because he suffered from a 
disease, two for bad behaviour, one for habitual disobedience, one 
dismissed by Thibaw himself and the others went on leave and did 
not return (4) That Allbon was managing the house because it is 
what he is employed for (5) All the memorials were delivered in- 
tact to the authorities that they are in Government custody and 
could be checked up (6) That Allbon had sold Thibaw’s jewels 
only on two occasions and that the ex King could have fixed his 
reserve price (7) No reply was made as to the profits Allbon was 
alleged to be making over the household expenses (8) As to the 
Ranees it was the duty of the guards to see who went out (9) Per- 
mission to go for a drive That even if Allbon were removed res 
traints upon the ex King would continue (10) That the only pre 
sents accepted were some chutney, dry fish etc, of trifling value 
which Allbon could not refuse out of propriety 

The Collector supported Allbon except in that he had made 
use of Thibaw s tailor which he should not have done, but that in 
any case Allbon paid the tailor for his services The Collector’s re 
commendation to the Government was that Thibaw’s charges were 
exaggerated and untenable The Government agreed with the Col- 
lector and instructed him personally to see Thibaw and tell him 
that the complaints were inaccurate and exaggerated, also that in 
future if he had any complaints these should be preferred by him 
direct to the Collector Finally that no further advantage was to 
be gained by allowing Edgelow to visit him again '’® 

It IS surprising that the Government of Bombay should have 
decided to retain the services of an officer as controller of Thibaw’« 
household though the latter had developed an inveterate repugnance 
for this individual It is possible some of the complaints were some- 
what exaggerated but the defence advanced as to some of the char 
ges IS by no means convincing Thibaw never bad any complaints 
against Cox and Fanshawe He however did not give up the fight, 
and finally succeeded not only in having Allbon removed but also 
secured control over the purse and the management over his house- 
hold 


At the first interview Thibaw had given to Edgelow jewels 
worth Rs 17 000 m payment for his services and had promised him 
more on completion of the business To Edgelow the businesa 
was very lucrative mdeed He entered heart and soul into it, and 
as will be seen later, he finally presented to Thibaw a tall bdl 
When he was not permitted by the Bombay Government to see Thi 
baw a second time he appealed to the Viceroy and at the same time 

18 IFDP June 1892 No 141 

19 Ibid No 145 Government Kesolution 7 8 1892 

20 Ibid August 1893 Extl B No 175 
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addressed the following letter to Thibaw s'* ‘ To His Highness Ex- 
King Thibaw, Ratnagiri Maharaja, I have been given to understand 
by Government that in case Your Highness entertains a wish to have 
an mterview with me in connection with any business the same 
will be fully taken into consideration by Government Your High- 
ness may freely communicate to the Collector of Ratnagiri any wish 
Your Highness may entertain m connection with the matter It is 
needless for me to say that I am desirous of having an interview 
with Your Highness and to tell Your Highness what I have done in 
connection with the business entrusted to me by Your Highness 
Your Highness’ Humble servant, Sd/- Fred Edgelow” 

Soon after, in October 1892 Thibaw memorialised the Governor 
of Bombay.®^ He made three requests that the allowance sanc- 
tioned for him be paid to him and he be allowed to manage the esta- 
blishment, second, that he be allowed to dispose of his jewels or to 
have them altered and set to his taste, and third that he be permit- 
ted to employ his own servants with the right to control them The 
Govemor-m Council however came to the conclusion “that it would 
not be in the interests or comfort of the cx-King to be troubled 
with the details of house management, or for one in his position to 
have to engage, pay, and dismiss servants, or deal directly with 
tradesmen He should be informed to that effect and the present 
arrangement should continue” This was indeed a very unimagi 
native decision How was the unfortunate cx-King to spend his 
time I Having nothing particular to do he was wise m his desire to 
be the master of his own establishment But the authorities were 
at this time afraid that making contacts with business people with- 
out, he might manage to escape as did Napoleon from Elba’ 

As to his jewelry, no real obstacles had so far been put m his 
Way, only the Government was afraid tradesmen would cheat him 
It was resolved that he could sell his jewelry to persons of approved 
respectability A letter from the Governor of Bombay to the 
Viceroy plainly says that Thibaw was selling his jewels secretly 
and was being cheated The authorized procedure was “that the 
ex-King was to report his sales, and that no steps are to be taken 
by the Collector or Police Officer to dispose off the ex-Kmg’s jewel- 
lery without express permission But as a matter of fact the ex 
King finds means of parting with his jewellery, and this Govern- 
ment has consequently advised him to be more open and to state 
what jewels he wishes sold Our Toshkhana could then quietly 
Value them, and we might allow the sale to be made known on 


ium no 110 , r, I, 

22 Ibid Appendix XIX Memorial to Zjord Harris, Governor of Bombay 

23 Ibid August 1893, ExU B No 182 
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behalf of the ex-Kmg so that competitive prices might be obtain- 
ed” 

In the meanwhile Edgelow had an interview on 5 November 
1892 with the Private Secretary of the Viceroy,®® and ultimately 
he was permitted to see Thibaw again which he did in May 1893 
He asked for Rs 30,000 but Thibaw was shrewd enough not to 
give it After this interview he wrote about thirty letters to 
Edgelow and promised him up to one lakh of rupees if he could 
manage to have Allbon removed and obtain for him the control 
of the household Through appeals and interviews with the autho 
rities Edgelow succeeded in interviewing the ex-King not less than 
SIX times but he got nothing more than the seventeen thousand rupees 
given to him at the first interview Thibaw continued to make pro* 
mises Finally, on 20 April 1896 he wrote to Edgelow that he was 
unable to pay him since he had sold all his 3 ewels during the three 
years that attempts were being made to get him relief,®® and that the 
jewelry still in his possession all stood mortgaged 2"^ 

Edgelow meanwhile had been giving no rest to the Viceroy and 
the Governor of Bombay pressing upon them the importance ol 
sending away Allbon and putting Thibaw in full charge of his house- 
hold Finally the Viceroy decided to retire Allbon, fearing Edgelow 
would take the matter up with the Secretary of State for India 
Allbon was relieved on 14 May 1894 by R E Barber, also a Police 
Officer from Burma Barber was found satisfactory in every way, 
but be remained in charge for a year and a half only His place was 
taken by H Deighlon on 11 December 1895 In spite of all this 
tension between Thibaw and Allbon, it is curious that Miss Allbon, 
Allbon’s daughter, was in April 1892 appointed as tutor in English 
to the two eldest daughters of Thibaw At the end of six months 
at the ex King’s desire she was reappointed, since the Princesses 
were making good progress in their studies®® It will be seen latex 
however, that the progress was of a very limited nature indeed 

But so far only half the battle had been won, and the more im- 
portant matter still remained Government had been thinking for 
some time of transferring Thibaw elsewhere before putting him in 
charge of his allowance and management of the household A num- 
ber of stations came under consideration, such as Madras, Bellary, 
Vellore, Oolacamand, some place m Malabar, Bengal, Punjab, and 
even the North West Frontier Ultimately however it was decided 

24 Ibid February 1823 No 20 

25 Ibid No 166 

26 Ibid March 1898 Sec D No 79 

27 Ibid Nos 91 101 

28 Ibid. September 1894 SccC No IM 

29 Ibid No 170 

30 Ibid March 1693 ExU B Nos 194107 
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to keep him in Ratnagin only.®^ Thibaw came to know about the 
proposed transfer and this too \vm preying upon his mind. Edgelow 
kept up his pressure upon Government, and on 21 August 1895 wrote 
lo the Viceroy that though Allbon had been sent away “the manage- 
ment of his (Thibaw’s) Government allowance has not yet been en- 
trusted to him. The original proposal was to transfer the illustrious 
exile to Madras Presidency before granting him this particular item 
of- relief ... I would respectfully point out that the ex-King has now 
been kept in a constant state of feverish expectation, doubt and an- 
xiety for more than a year, and the prolonged delay is operating very 
deplorably upon his mind, and ought not to be allowed to continue. 
It would be better to leave him m Ratnagin altogether, and give 
him the promised relief there than delay a settlement of the ques- 
tion any longer. Can you give me any information which may en- 
able me to calm the ex-King’s mind”.®® 

The Governor-General-m-Council decided in October 1895 to 
grant Thibaw his desire From 1 January 1898 he was to manage 
his household, and an allowance of Rs 3000 monthly would be paid 
to him, and that he could appoint and remove his own domestics as 
he chose without reference to the Police Officer in charge. If he 
borrowed money from private individuals, or ran up bills with tra- 
ders far beyond his monthly allowance, the Government, his keepers, 
may legally be held responsible. A case which had alarmed the 
authorities had already occurred. Thibaw had borrowed Rs. 2000 
m April 1893 from an Indian banlter, and that openly with the assis- 
tance of Allbon, and with the oral permission of the Collector. He 
said the money was needed for his Water Festival. He however 
failed to pay it back in spite of repeated applications from the banker. 
The banker then applied to the Collector, and the matter went up 
to the Viceroy who said that “the affair was not creditable to the 
ofRcers in charge of the ex-Kmg". The Government of India paid 
off the banker®* The upshot was that a law was enacted on 17 
October 1895, incapacitating Thibaw from binding himself by con- 
tract, so as to give rise to any enforceable pecuniary obligation.®® 
As to debts already contracted, after his deportation to India, the 
Act provided for liquidation of the same from the private and mov- 
able property in possession of Thibaw. The jewels however were 
fast taking wings to themselves, so that by the time the Act came 
into force there was scarcely any valuable property remaining with 
him. Fanshawe had sold for him jewels for over Rs. 40,000. Later 
one jewel alone fetched him Rs 40,000, while the buyer sold it for 

31. Nos 1G4. 170. 171. 

32. Ibid. November 1895. No, 132. 

33. Ibid. No 135. 

34. Ibid, September 1895, Nos. 7T, 79, 80, 83, 84 
35 Ibid ilarch 1898; No 98 
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Rs 90,000 Subsequently this particular jewel was valued at over 
two lakhs of rupees, and there was police investigation over it 

The Act^s also empowered the Governor-General-in-Council to 
nominate one or more Commissioners to examine and decide on all 
pecuniary claims that may hitherto be pending against the ex-king 
There was to be no appeal to any Court or other authority whatever 
against the award or decision of the Committee of Commissioners, 
“provided that the Governor-General-in Council may, for reasons 
to be stated in the order, refer back any award to the Committee 
for reconsideration in respect of any particular question or ques- 
tions” 

This new law dropped as a bomb-shell upon Edgelow He had 
indeed laboured and succeeded in the task entrusted to him by the 
ex-Kmg, but he had received so far only rupees seventeen thousand 
while his claim was one lakh of rupees, and Thibaw had promised 
him this amount Now, because of the new law he could only get 
payment throu^ the Committee of Commissioners He memoria- 
lised the Governor of Bombay for permission to see Thibaw The 
Governor saw no objection but consulted the Viceroy who objected 
to it because of the recent legislation on Tliibaw’s debts 

Edgelow was now at his wits' end He drew up a long and a 
fighting memorial!*® to the Viceroy His greatest concern was in- 
deed the question of his legal fee, but diplomatically he concluded 
his memorial by saying that he may be allowed private access to the 
ex-King since he wanted “to explain to His Highness the actu-il 
position of the business with which His Highness was expressly per- 
mitted by the Government of India to entrust me and to confer 
thereon and to complete in conference with His Highness the 
further memorial His Highness desires me to present to the Gover* 
nor-General-in Council on His Highness’ behalf" 3® 

The Viceroy decided \o aWow Edgelow \o see Thibaw li \be laUes 
desired it But the lawyer was given distinctly to understand that 
“no promise to pay, now made by the ex King will be binding — or 
regarded at all — and that no claim to any services hereafter render- 
ed to the ex-King will be recognized as a claim against his private 
property until after satisfaction of all claims under the Acf’^o 
Edgelow could act for Thibaw, but it was distinctly stipulated that 
he must not expect to be paid out of any surplus that may be 
available after all the claims under the Act were satisfied, except 
with the approval of the Government of India Besides, the Vice- 
roy’s direction to Bombay was that care be taken to prevent Thibaw 

36 Appendix XX. The Act. 

37 IFDP June 1836, Sec-E, Nos. 274, 275 

38 Appendix XXL EdgeloVs Meraonal la bdialf of Thibaw 
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from handing over to Edgelow any valuable property, other than 
money, now in the ex-Kmg’s possession, and that “any such trans- 
fer, if made otherwise than under process of law should be treated 
as fraud upon the other creditors of the ex-King” Edgelow was 
warned as to this, and the position was also explained to Thibaw 
Finally that Edgelow be allowed to see Thibaw only if the latter 
desired to continue his relations with the solicitor, if not, 
Edgelow “may simply be so informed” **0 

It may be that Edgelow saw through the situation, namely, that 
there was no chance of getting any satisfaction, as to his legal fees 
by an mterview with Thibaw He therefore sent m his claim to 
the Committee of Commissioners appointed oy the Governor 
General 

The Governor General appointed a Committee of three Com 
missioners W W Drew ICS Collector of Ratnagiri, V V 
Wagle First Class Subordmate Judge, and H Deighton DSP 
Officer in charge of the ex-King In all 98 claims were received, 
95 of which were from Burma, almost all from Mandalay All 
the claims from Burma were rejected because they concerned 
liabilities mcurred by Thibaw while he was a ruling sovereign 
They did not come under the Act One claim was time barred, 
while a claim by one Rediz was rejected Only one claim was 
admitted, namely, that of Edgelow and his partner-solicitor Gulab- 
chand They claimed one lakh of rupees The Commissioners 
considered the claim to be unreasonably high and cut it down to 
Rs 72,000 Since Edgelow had already received Rs 17,000 from 
Thibaw, on deduction of this amount the balance of Rs 55,000 was 
awarded The Government paid the amount and Edgelow ac- 
knowledged receipt 

Since Thibaw’s debts were more than his assets, according to 
Section 10(1) of the Act the whole of his movable property became 
vested in the Secretary of State for India in Council on behalf of 
Queen Victoria, her heirs, and successors Thibaw was informed 
of this and a public notification was issued as a warning to the 
public 

Before the award was made, Thibaw was asked to make his 
statement which he did In his statement'^® he furnished a history 

^ rhid. ’ 

Ibid March 1898 Sec-B No 69 

42 Eediz was a minor He said that his father in his transactions with Thibaw 
had a claim of Rs 14 062-2-3 plus interest Rs 8 443 In this claim Thibaw is 
called Ex King Thibaw alias Faija Saheb, late King of Burma now re^id 
iiig m Ratnagiri Thibaw denied afl kno wledg e of this alleged debt. The 
Commitee rejreted the claim as not proved IFDP May 1898, Extl A, No 112 

43 pDP March 1898, Nos 81 104-10G 

44 Ibid No 105 

45 Appendix XXH Thibaw s Statement 
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of his dealings witli Edgelow It is a human document and port- 
rays m some ways the disarming simplicity of his personality He 
calls himself ‘ His Most Excellent and August Majesty King Thibaw”. 
He says that he has no means to pay, and that “if the Committee 
Will ask Government to give me a higher allowance or clothing 
allowance, whichever they think best, I will then pay Mr Edgelow 
a monthly instalment from it” He had given to Edgelow a written 
promise that he would pay him his dues, and m a letter to Edgelow 
he had agreed to pay him one lakh of rupees Edgelow’s memorial 
and dealings with Thibaw show that he was playing the part of n 
shark wanting to swallow the unfortunate ex-monarch’s jewels 
When India was a Dependency of Great Britain, Britishers in the 
country, by reason of being members of the ruling race, enjoyed 
many privileges officially as well as unofficially Being an English- 
man of social position and knowing some or many of the high 
placed Civil Servicemen Edgelow had pretty easy access to them, 
and he made full use of this open door with much success It must 
be recognized however that he secured for Thibaw what he most 
desired 

The Commissioners had put a number of questions to Thibaw 
m respect of his dealings with Edgelow In reply he said “I admit 
that I have to pay Mr Edgelow one lakh of rupees”, but that he bad 
no means of paying it ’‘® 

The amount of Rs 72 000 awarded to Edgelow and partner was 
pretty high, considering that the value of the rupee was very much 
higher as compared to what it is today He was allowed Rs 500 pe' 
day for 123 days, and his partner Gulabchand (who knew Burmese) 
Rs 100 per diem for 25 days Edgelow wrote four memorials for 
Thibaw for which the award was Rs 5000, and Rs 3000 expenses for 
journeys etc However U was not Thibaw who paid these charges 
but the Government of India Had the authorities realized much 
earlier than they did that Thibaw was a harmless detenue, and treat- 
ed him as the last Peshwa Baji Rao II was, all this botheration and 
expense would have been saved Baji Rao enjoyed a pension of 
eight lakhs of rupees yearly 'Hiibaw would have been perhaps 
satisfied with two lakhs There seemed to be no danger of Thibaw 
escaping to Burma to resume his sovereignty He was no Napoleon 
The British had before the end of the century pacified the country. 
However, since for nearly ten years, after the annexation of Upper 
Burma, the country was disturbed by numerous dacoit chiefs, the 
Government considered it safe to keep a good eye on Thibaw 


40 IFDP March 1835 Scc-S No 77 
47 Ibid. Nos. SI, 104 106 
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